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In one serise it is unfortunate that Canada should be making 
history so rapidly. Her best friends, and those who appreciate 
" most thoroughly the pregnant meaning of her swiftly succeeding 
| decisions, hardly have time to adjust their mental perceptions 
_ to the consequences of one before another is up for discussion. 
| Yet it is vitally important that the people of the Mother Country, 
» who not only will be greatly affected by these decisions, 
' but whose opinions regarding them react powerfully upon the 
_ Canadian judgment, should take pains to understand the situa- 
_ tion, and so prepare themselves to ‘ play up’ to each movement 
' in the way best calculated to forward our common British 
interests. : 
The decision regarding Reciprocity with the United States 
' seems by now to be perfectly understood in Great Britain. We 
' find even the stoutest Free Traders, who have a constitutional 
| predilection in favour of slaying all tariffs without even waiting 
' for them to plead ‘ guilty,’ going out of their way to express 
' gratification that Canadians, at all events, are bound to remain 
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British. And, in saying this, they hit upon the true reason for 
the rejection of reciprocity. 

But that decision has barely been recorded when another, 
only less momentous, is required of the Canadian people. The 
change of Government which followed the rejection of reciprocity 
wiped some other things off the slate; and, among them, the 
Canadian Navy. One of the first definite declarations of the new — 
Ministry was that, whatever it might do, it would not ask the 
country to proceed with the naval plans of its predecessor. ‘The 
Premier, the Minister of Marine, and the leader of the Nationalist 
wing of the Government united in this statement. 

As to the future, they announce nothing but ‘a clean slate.’ 
The new Minister of Marine is to cross the Atlantic to ‘ consult 
the Admiralty’; and those critical consultations will probably 
be in progress soon after these lines are printed. The policy of 
the new Government, in any case, is not to be framed until the 
Minister has returned from London and is in a position to tell his 
colleagues what the naval experts of the Empire think Canada 
should do. 

Now, there is a very strong suspicion in Canada that the 
Separatist naval policy of the late Government was not welcomed 
by the private judgment of the naval authorities of the United 
Kingdom. The Lords of the Admiralty were no doubt polite. 
More than that, they were diplomatic. It would not have been 
good international policy at the time when the late Ministers 
went to London to ‘consult the Admiralty,’ to advertise 
the fact that ‘Canada refused to come to the help of the 
Empire’ in the way the Imperial Government thought she 
should. Hence if it seemed clear to the British naval advisers that 
Canada would decline to do what they would have liked to suggest, 
‘ but that she would do something else which might be presented to 
Europe as loyal and enthusiastic support, obviously their best 
‘policy was to keep their suggestions to themselves—or, at all 
. events, from the public—and hail the only possible Canadian . 

action as a wise and helpful and loyal proposal. 
. This would not be duplicity—it would be diplomacy. Yet the 
- effect. would be to deceive that section of the Canadian people who 
were genuinely in earnest in their desire to help sustain the sea- 
power of Britain. At the moment it may have been necessary ; 
Tam not arguing that point. But it is exceedingly difficult for us 
out here in Canada to believe that, while a policy of almost ruth- 
less concentration was decided on for the ships wholly controlled 
‘by the Admiralty, precisely the reverse policy was genuinely de- 
sired in the case of ships which were to be controlled by the 
Canadian Government. British ships on the Canadian station 
were taken home ; but British naval experts professed to favour— 
at ali events, they did not condemn—the building of new Canadian 
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ships to be kept on the Canadian station. That would seem to be 
either a very poor compliment to the prospective Canadian ships, 
or an effort to make ‘ the neighbours ’ think that all was harmony 
in ‘the family,’ when, as a matter of fact, the eldest son was 
shirking his fair share of the work. 

But, whatever may have been the necessities of the case before, 
there is no reason at all to-day why the Admiralty should not 
speak its mind. In fact, there is every reason why it should. 
I believe that I am well within the mark in saying that public: 
opinion in Canada is overwhelmingly in favour of either doing 
something effective or doing nothing at all. We are deeply'and ° 
permanently disgusted with the puerile policy of trying to do just 
enough to placate those who want something done, but not enough 
to disturb those who want nothing done. The late Government 
tried its best to ‘run with the hare and hunt with the hounds’ ; 
and it ended in the ditch. Whatever else we may be, we are all 
out of conceit now with that sort of thing. We may refuse to do 
anything, and so keep our money ; but we are not going to spend 
our money and yet bear the stigma of doing nothing. 

_Now; those who want. to do something recognise that they 
themselves are not naval experts; nor are they au fait with the 
foreign policy of the Empire. In the most natural way possible 
they look to the Foreign Office and the Admiralty for advice. | 
These institutions have given many lifetimes to the study. of pre- 
cisely the problem that confronts us in this unwarlike country, . 
which is just about to celebrate its ‘Century of Peace.’ They 
can tell us better than anybody else what we ought to do. We 
think it is their duty to be frank with us—their duty to the 
Empire, their duty to the people of Canada who desire that 
Empire to last, and who perceive that their own national existence 
is bound up with the life of that Empire. It goes without saying 
that this section of our people will welcome the fullest and 
frankest: advice from the experts who live in the Capital of the 
Empire. 

Now let us turn at once to what some people will regard as 
the most difficult feature of the situation—the Nationalist party 
of Quebec. Their notoriety rests chiefly. upon their opposition 
to the nayal policy of the late Government. They defeated a 
full year ago a candidate of the Liberals in a Liberal stronghold 
by crying ‘A bas la Marine!’* They have undoubtedly created 
among the Quebec habitants a deep distrust of any Canadian 
navy, tell‘ng them that their sons will be carried off on it to fight 
in wars in which they have no concern. That has been, indeed, 
their chief argument against the naval law—the fear of personal . 
service. They have, even talked Conscription—always an 
affrighting word. The habitant, though he is thrifty, has not ’ 
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been stirred up against the cost half so much as against the 
menace to his boys. 

But this fear that his sons may be drafted into the navy can 
apply only to a local Canadian navy. While our own warships 
are prowling about our own coasts, it is easy to make unsophisti- 
cated people believe that they might swoop down and carry off the 
stalwart young son of the farm in some time of national stress. 
But no one has any such fear of the Imperial navy. It has been 
in existence for a long time, and it has never ‘ drafted ’ a Canadian 
boy yet. It would be well-nigh impossible for the most unscrupu- 
lous ‘ stump speaker’ to convince the most rural audience that 
the British navy had suddenly turned dangerous and nie kidnap 
Canadian youth at a moment’s notice. 

Now, frankly, this seems to me to be ‘a way out’ for the 
leaders of the Nationalist party. They can never consent to a 
Canadian navy without stultifying their whole campaign. But 
they would be put in no such awkward position by advocating an 
augmentation of the Imperial navy. Such an augmentation is, 
indeed, going on to-day, and was very vigorously ‘speeded up’ 
a year or so ago; but they are raising no alarm over it. 8o 
far as the danger of personal service is concerned, what difference 
does it make whether that augmentation be paid for by the British 
taxpayer or out of the Canadian Treasury? I do not venture to 
say that the Nationalists would take this way out—I only say that 
they could ; and that they could not possibly get out at all, with 
any shreds of decency left, if asked to support any variation what- 
ever of the Canadian navy idea. 

Then there is another point. Such unpopularity of the navy 
as exists in Quebec is due largely to the fact that no one has ever 
argued before the French voters in its favour with courage and 
conviction. The late Government were in a position of apology. 
They did not try to show the French Roman Catholics of Quebec 
—what is perfectly true—that they have more to lose by the 
collapse of British sea-power than probably any other section of 
the varied populations of the Empire ; they merely pointed out in 
a deprecatory fashion that their offence was ‘a little one.’ If 
ever a party deserved defeat on a specific issue, the Canadian 
Liberals deserved defeat in Quebec on the navy issue. They took 
up a policy which, to succeed, must always be a policy of courage ; 
and they fought it as a policy of cowardice and explanation and 
retreat. The French voter never had the case presented to him. 
He suffered from flagrant foul play. The Nationalists attacked, 
but no one defended. The impression inevitably created on the 
mind of the French voter was that the navy was an admitted 
evil, imposed upon a reluctant Liberal Government by the 
Imperialists of Ontario, and that he was asked to say that he 
did not mind it very much, and would put up with it for the sake 
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of peace. To his credit he refused to play the hypocrite. When 
asked his opinion he told the truth as both sides taught it to him. 
He was by far the most virtuous partner to the transaction. 

But how different the position would be if the truth were laid 
before the French Roman Catholic people of Quebec! They are 
a devout people, and they love their language ; and yet the truth 
is that they enjoy their cherished religious privileges, and are 
allowed to use their language in the courts, in the Provincial 
Legislature, and even in the Dominion Parliament, solely by 
reason of British treaty guarantees, which ‘would disappear if 
Canada ceased to be a‘British Colony. Now, it follows, with the 
relentless sequence of a proposition in Euclid, that if Britain loses 
her command of the sea Canada will speedily cease to be a British 
Colony. Let us look at the situation frankly. The American 
Republic is a living nation, with ambitions, national pride, confi- 
dence in its power to confer benefits upon any feeble people taken 
under its wing, and a desire—common to all nations—to add to 
its strength and prestige. It is exactly as unselfish and philan- 
thropic as the British Empire—but no more so. And it must be 
blind as a bat if it does not see that, if it could add Canada to its 
territories, it would become in a few decades by far the greatest 
English-speaking nation in the world, and, indeed, the most 
powerful single Government on earth. 

The hegemony of the English-speaking world may even now 
be said to be up for competition. By reason of its navy and 
Empire, the United Kingdom still possesses it in reality; but a 
denial of this precedence is already heard very audibly from the 
_ United States. The currents of world politics have of late brought 

the American ~nation into the company of the other English- 
speaking communities in an intimate sense, which for a long time 
was lacking ; but that very welcome arrival synchronised neatly 
with another arrival—the arrival of the United States in a position 
of power—which made it doubtful whether it followed Britain in 
their mutual movements in foreign politics, or marched beside 
her. We have to some extent the case of Prussia and Austria 
repeated, with the Americans playing the réle of the Prussians. 
We British are still ahead ; but our leadership is challenged by a 
virile and growing people. We still have the Imperial Crown ; 
but a young giant has arisen who has his eye on a possible 
Versailles. 

Now that new ‘ Versailles’ may be Ottawa. Suppose Canada 
to have at some time fifty or sixty millions of people—a modest 
estimate. If we had previously been joined to the United States, 
we might then calculate on anything from one hundred and fifty 
to two hundred million people under one Government—a monster 
nation, covering a continent and dominating a hemisphere. What 
other nation in the world dare oppose its will?. To what other 
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nation would Australasia look for protection from the Asiatic peril 
if the British navy had been crushed—always a condition ante- 
cedent to the capture of Canada by the American Republic? Yet 
protection means, in such a case, alliance, if not absorption ; and 
the Washington Government would thus have two continents 
under its control: Is not such a prospect dazzling enough to stir — 
the ambition of any people? Is not such a prospect writtén 
plainly on the possibilities of the future for the American people 
to read? Is it not as certain as that hunger lures the eagle from 
his eyrie, that the American people will actively covet Canada on 
the day when the protection of the British navy is withdrawn, 
and we are left, less than ten million people, unwarlike and un- 
armed, to defend the most tempting prize ever offered ‘a great 
nation in historic time? 

Thus I cannot see that it is unduly pessimistic, or an implica- 
tion of anything like an unworthy ambition to our American 
neighbours, to say that the collapse of British sea-power will 
‘almost certainly be followed by a determined effort to bring 
Canada into the American Union. The opportunities which will 
give such an effort its chance will be many and full of menace. 
A dispute with Japan as to Asiatic immigration into British 
‘Columbia might compel us to call for the help of the American 
fleet. Nothing but the Monroe Doctrine would save us from being 
regarded by Germany as the richest prize won by its presumed 
great victory in the North Sea. The boundary water-powers and 
channels of navigation would offer countless subjects of dispute 
in which our small people, notoriously unable to fight on equal 
terms, would be exposed constantly to humiliation, open robbery, 
and serious material disadvantage. To-day the American news- 
papers are mulcted of many millions a year because they cannot 
get access to our forests. An Annexation campaign: would always 
promise them escape from this impost. American ‘ Trusts’ see 
@ great and growing market here out of which they are barred 
by our tariff ; and it is better to stand between a she-bear and her 
cubs than a ‘Trust’ and its prey. These are only a few of the 
forces which would constantly whip up American ambition to 
seize the greatest place in the modern world merely by extending 
‘the undoubted benefits of free American institutions to the 
benighted and backward Canadian people.’ 

Then, when the change came, what of Quebec? Would its 
Church retain the privileges now enjoyed under British treaties 
and the Canadian Constitution? There is not a privileged Church 
in the United States. Would the Roman Catholics keep their 
‘separate schools’ in Quebec and Ontario? There is not a 
* separate school ’—a public school under Roman Catholic control 
—in the United States. Would the French language survive and 
be respected in the courts and in Congress? On this point consult 
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Louisiana. Thus every one of these rights and privileges rests - 
at last upon the British Navy ; and yet we are told that Quebec, : 
of all places, is reluctant to help sustain that navy. Quebec. is 
not so silly. Quebec is simply suffering from the fact that she has 
never had the case presented to her fairly and frankly by her 


_own leaders. 


She has heard nothing but virulent criticism: met 


by deprecatory apology. More than that, the naval scheme which 
has been submitted to her judgment was a worthless ‘scheme—a_ , 
scheme which frightened the Quebec farmer who loves his boys 

to stay at home, but could not be shown to be of any value for: 


purposes of naval defence. 


The Quebec farmer is a shrewd ob- 


server ; and he knows that he is not in any danger of naval attack, ' 
and so cannot be persuaded that he needs a local squadron. He» 
could be shown, however, that his most cherished privileges might ° 
be wrested from him as the result of a British naval defeat in the 
North Sea, when he would be the first to favour making such a, 
defeat impossible. It is not necessary for him to be an Imperialist ; 
it is only necessary for him to have an enlightened affection for his ' 
language and his religion. And is not all wise Imperialism based 
upon the advantages which we see it will bring to each of us? : 
So—‘ to return to our muttons ’—there is no important section 
of the Canadian people who would not welcome a frank statement 
from the British Admiralty as to the manner in which they think 


Canada can best help sustain’ British sea-power. 


It is quite 


possible that the British Admiralty might ask more than we can 
do; but they can at any rate indicate the line along which we 
should move. They can choose for us between the two principal 
policies into which possible action naturally divides itself—a 
Separatist navy eventually built, controlled and drilled in Cana- 
dian waters ; and a Canadian addition to the Imperial Navy, built 
and controlled and drilled by the British Admiralty. If they will 
put their stamp of approval unmistakably upon either of thése 
plans, the Canadian people will do the rest. In two words, the 
British Admiralty can to-day get the sort of Canadian assistance 
it wants, if it has the courage to ask for it in the hearing of the 
Canadian people ; and, to a very great extent, if the new Canadian 
naval policy be abortive, the blame will rest upon the British 
naval experts who feared to trust a loyal people who have just 
proven their worthiness to be trusted by overthrowing a popular 
Government and rejecting a trade proposal at one time favoured 
by both parties, solely because they wanted Canada to remain: 
permanently British. at 

The Admiralty must recognise, however, that there are sinis- 
ter forces in Canada which will clamour for a local navy. No 
‘ grafter ’ will like to see money which might be spent in Canada’ 
spent in Great Britain. No local politician whose constituency 


hopes for naval shipyards is likely to favour a policy which may 
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at least delay the ‘satisfaction of that legitimate desire. No poli- 
tician who lives by ‘ patronage ’ will want to see so much attrac- 
tive ‘ patronage’ taken away from Canada and wasted on the 
Admiralty. No business man who thinks of the ‘ navy vote,’ not 
so much as a method of defence as an indirect encouragement to 
his industry or commercial enterprise, will relish the loss of this 
prospective ‘bonus’ to Canadian effort. And these are forces 
. which can lay siege to Parliament, hamper the Ministers, and 

affect public opinion. They will try to make Canadians believe 
that voting assistance to the Imperial Navy is voting ‘ want of 
confidence ’ in our ability out here to build and manage a navy. 
They will appeal to our local self-esteem, and ask why it is that 
we can build railways and canals and equip a continent, but cannot 
be trusted to run a few cruisers. They will point to the South 
American Republics, and demand: ‘Why it is that they are 
clever enough to have their navies when we Canadians are not?’ 

But, of course, the Admiralty will not be deflected from its 
high duty by such frothy chatter as this. It can safely leave the 
answering of these empty and interested arguments to the loyal 
and level-headed section of the Canadian people, who know that 
the whole case at bottom is simply this: Canada has no need 
whatever for a navy, while the British Empire—of which Canada 
ts a part—has supreme need for the greatest navy in the world. 
We might as well argue that it is a slight upon a Canadian 
province not to permit it to make its own tariff, as insist that 
each member of the Imperial family shall create its own private 
navy. Still, it is just as well for the Lords of the Admiralty to be 
forewarned, and realise that the whine of the local ‘ grafter’ and 
parish politician may reach their ears from strange quarters, and 
speak in the tone of a stout and high-minded ‘ Canadianism.’ 

But if the sea lords of Britain will confide in the good judgment 
and sound loyalty of the Canadian people, they will not confide in 
vain. We realise that it is the life of Canada which is at stake— 
a final risk not shared by even the people of the British Isles. 
The crushing of the British navy would wreck the Empire ; but it 
would leave the United Kingdom intact. No foreign foe would 
attempt the folly of planting another ‘Calais’ on British soil. 
But with the wreck of the Empire Canada would disappear from 
the map. We would have to go to London when we wanted to 
see once more ‘ the meteor flag ’ outlined against the sky. Thus, 
in a sense, we have more at stake than the ‘Home’ people; and, 
eventually, we shall certainly see our battleships in the first line of 
our mutual Imperial defence, no matter how many politicians it 
is necessary to ‘ educate,’ by the only method to which they are 
pervious, before we can achieve this end. 

ALBERT R. CARMAN, 
Montreal. 





THE THIRD EDITION OF HOME RULE 
(1) 
A FIRST IMPRESSION OF 7HE BILL 


Oncz again the nation is plunged into the thick of the Home Rule 
controversy. On Tuesday, the 9th of April, Mr. Bonar Law 
attended a great Unionist demonstration at Belfast, and two days 
later the Prime Minister, with characteristic and befitting 
gravity, laid before Parliament and the nation the outline of a 
new Bill ‘to amend the provision for the government of 
Ireland.’ There is not a little in the circumstances under which 
the Bill is introduced to excite strong party prejudice. It is 
believed in many quarters that the proposals made by Mr. Asquith 
represent not the unfettered judgment of a responsible Ministry, 
but the terms of a bargain upon the strict fulfilment of which 
the existence of the Ministry depends. With such considerations 
this paper is in no wise concerned. My intention is to examine 
the proposals of the Government in a spirit of scientific detach- 
ment ; to consider them entirely upon their merits, and to ignore 
altogether the political circumstances under which the new Bill 
has been conceived and brought to the birth. After all, it matters 
comparatively little to the jurist whether the Bill is or is not the 
fruit of an unholy alliance; whether it is or is not the result 
of a log-rolling combination between Radical Ministerialists, 
Welsh Nonconformists, English Socialists, and Irish Nationalists. 
The nation cares less about such matters than party politicians 
at Westminster are apt to imagine; and even if it cared much, 
the questions would not be pertinent to the present inquiry. Let 
it be assumed that Mr. Asquith and his colleagues have been 
inspired by the loftiest motives of political altruism, and that their 
proposals are the outcome of convictions which are not only 
mature but absolutely independent. Are those proposals consti- 
tutionally sound and politically just? 


I 
It may be well, in the first place, to glance at the alternatives 
which are open to a statesman who sets out to alter the 
829 
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constitutional relations between Great Britain and Ireland. For 
the sake of brevity they may be set forth summarily thus : 

(1) Complete separation ; 

(2) Colonial .self-government ; 

(3) Federalism ; 

(4) Extended local government. 
As to the first.little need be said. Separation would imply, of 
course, not merely the repeal of the legislative union cemented 
a century ago, but the complete renunciation of the authority of 
the Crown over a portion of its dominions which have formed 
an integral part of the inheritance of our kings since the Angevin 
‘conquest ’ of the twelfth century. That conquest, as Sir John 
Davies pointed out exactly three hundred years ago,’ was, indeed, 
singularly incomplete and illusory. The Plantagenets were 
far more concerned as to the retention of their possessions in 
France than the. consolidation of their ‘conquest’ in Ireland. 
Nevertheless, Ireland has formed part of the dominion of the 
English Crown for nearly eight. hundred years, and ‘ separation’ 
would involve a sensible curtailment of its ‘ regality.’ It may 
be said that there is no demand for separation. It is not so said 
by the leader of the Irish party. ‘There has always been, and 
there is to-day, a certain section of Irishmen who would like 
to see separation from this country. They were once a very large 
section, but now they are a very small section.’ So spake Mr. 
John Redmond in the First Reading Debate on the 11th of April. 
But for my immediate purpose it matters not whether the section 
of Irish separatists is large or small. The point is that the 
fundamental argument upon which from the first ‘Home Rule’ 
has rested is that it is proposed in deference to the persistent 
and sustained demand.of the Irish “ nation.’ Mr. Asquith him- 
self puts in the forefront of his.argument the ‘ deliberate constitu- 
tional demands of the vast majority of the nation, repeated and 
ratified, time after time, during the best part of the lifetime of a 
generation.’ But this argument, in the mouth of a ‘limited’ 
Home Ruler, proves too much. . If justice compels. attention to 
the demand—provided it be sufficiently strong and persistent— 
for ‘Home Rule,’ how can it remain deaf to a demand, similarly 
urged, for separation?. If Irish nationality is to be caressed when 
it asks modestly for a modicum of legislative independence, how 
can it be coerced when it roughly and rudely demands a separation 
of the Crowns? More than that. The ‘ nationality’ argument 

? Discoverie of the True Causes why Ireland was never Entirely Subdued 
and Brought under Obedience of the Crown of England until the Beginning of 
His Majesty’s Happy Reign (1612). Sir John Davies was Attorney-General for 
Ireland under James the First, and his little book is full of- ripe wisdom’ and 
instruction for those who desire to understand the historical relations of England 
and Ireland. 
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itself is obviously available to a ‘ separatist,’ but not to a ‘Home 
Ruler.’ No generous mind—more especially if generosity be 
combined with historical information—can be insensible to the 
appeal on behalf of ‘nationalities.’ But the argument is double- 
‘edged. ‘To the advocates of the ‘ nationality’ principle no part 
of the great European settlement of 1815 was more distasteful 
than the extinction of the independence of the Republic of Genoa. 
Nowadays there is not a ‘ nationalist’ in Europe who is not 
inspired to rhapsody by the story of Italian unity. Yet where 
would united Italy be had Europe listened to the laments’ of 
the Genoese nationalists of 1815? The ttuth is that the 
‘ nationality ’ of the part must often be sacrificed to the ‘ nation- 
ality ’ of the whole. This is, indeed, the outstanding lesson taught 
by @ survey of the ‘ nationality’ movement of the nineteenth 
century. It has tended in the main, not to destriction, but ‘to 
edification ; to unification, not to disintegration. It is a potent 
"weapon, ‘therefore, in the armoury of the Unionist ; it may be a 
convincing argument on the lips of a separatist ; the one person to 
whom it is not available is the advocate of the half measure con- 
vettiently described as ‘ Home Rule.’* It is, however, only right, 
before’going further, to point out that the Bill now before Parlia- 
ment is, on paper, less separatist in principle than were Mr. Glad- 
stone’s proposals in 1886, or even in 1893. According to the first 
Home Rule Bill there was to be no Irish representation at West- 
“minster. Nor was the reason far to seek. No English Liberal 
‘would have looked at Home Rule in 1886, except as a means of 
ridding the House of Commons of the Irish ‘ nuisance.’ But even 
Mr. Gladstone was subsequently convinced that to propose exclu- 
sion was an inevitable step towards complete separation. Conse- 
quently in the Bill of 1893 no less than eighty Irish members were 
retained at Westminster, but the Irish representatives, whether in 
the House of Lords or in the House of Comnions, were not to be 
entitled to ‘ deliberate or vote’ on any question exclusively affect- 
ing Great Britain ‘or some part thereof.’ The inconvenience of 
this ‘in and out’ arrangement was so palpable that the proposal 
was subsequently dropped, and Irish members were to be left free 
to deliberate and vote on all questions. It may be taken as a wel- 
come indication of the growth of the federal idea that there is no 
suggestion, either in Mr. Asquith’s speech or in his Bill, of total 
exclusion ; but it has yet to be proved that there is any real 
guarantee either here or elsewhere against an inherent and 
ineradicable tendency towards separation. 
A second alternative is ‘ self-government ’ on the Colonial 
model. And if the principle of nationalism is irresistibly attrac- 
? This argument was put by Mr. A. V. Dicey in 1886 with unanswerable force. 
Cf. England’s Case against Home Rule, e.g. pp. 18, 70. 
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tive to the emotional politician, the idea of Colonial self-govern- 
ment is not less attractive to men of a more sober and more 
reflective turn of mind. The argument from Colonial experience 
is very simple and, up to a point, very convincing. The more 
freedom you bestow upon your Colonies, the more you let them 
“ manage their own affairs,’ the more loyal do they become to the ' 
British Crown, the more firm is their allegiance to the Imperial 
connexion. It is undeniably and most happily true that the great 
Dominions are increasingly devoted to the Crown and the Empire. 
It is also true that we have gone far towards realising the ideal 
of Burke, and that the ties which bind the Colonies and the 
Mother-land, ‘ though light as air, are as strong as links of iron.’ 
It is true, again, that before the concession of ‘ responsible’ 
government the two Canadas were seething with disaffection and 
discontent, and that since 1840 they have increased alike in pro- 
sperity and in contentment. But there is another side to Colonial 
experience, a side which is peculiarly and persistently ignored. 
Self-government is confined to the Canadian Dominion, New- 
foundland, South Africa, the Australian Commonwealth and New 
Zealand. These represent only a part, though undeniably the most 
important part, of the Colonial system. There are other Colonies 
which have been endowed with representative institutions, but 
without ‘responsible’ Executives, and there are many more 
which, as Crown Colonies, are governed directly from Whitehall. 
The ‘ Dominions,’ it is true, have advanced from grace to grace. 
But what of the rest? In many of them it is notorious that repre- 
sentative institutions have proved a failure, and in some it has 
been found necessary to withdraw the concession, and to restore 
Crown Colony administration. But even if we ignore all contrary 
experience and concentrate attention upon the unquestioned 
success of ‘ self-government’ in the great Dominions, what help 
and guidance does such experience afford to those who would 
remodel the government of Ireland? 

Colonial self-government, as the term is now understood, 
involves five principles : 

(1) The legal supremacy of the King in Parliament ; 

(2) The virtual independence of the Colonial Legislature ; 

(3) A local Executive responsible thereto ; 

(4) Complete fiscal independence ; and 

(5) The right of secession. 

It will be obvious to any jurist that the above state- 
ment is popular rather than scientific, and many people 
may be startled by the inclusion of the fifth principle. But 
can any sane person deny that the right of secession is implicit in 
the existing constitutional connexion between the Mother-land 
and the daughter Dominions? I am not for an instant suggesting 
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that the right is likely to be exercised : its existence is, perhaps, 
the best guarantee against such an untoward development. But 
does anyone suppose that if the Canadian Dominion were deliber- 
ately to demand independence, the demand would be forcibly 
resisted by the electors of the United Kingdom? It is true that 
the King in Parliament has a legal right to amend or to annul the 
existing Constitution of the Canadian Dominion or the Australian 
Commonwealth : is it conceivable that the right should be exer- 
cised except at the request of the Colonies concerned? That the 
Imperial Parliament does exercise the right to legislate for the 
Empire, and does in this way secure objects which are common 
to the Empire as a whole, but are beyond the competence of any 
single Colonial Legislature, is true.* It intervenes, also, to validate 
doubtful Acts passed by Colonial Legislatures. Nevertheless, the 
legislative tie is ‘light as air,’ and it could be severed, if not 
without sorrow and inconvenience, at least without recourse to 
revolution. 

What help, then, does the Colonial analogy afford to the 
sanguine ‘ Home Ruler’ ? Is Ireland to be endowed with virtual 
legislative independence? Can the Irish ‘ nationalist ’ be satisfied 
with anything less? Will the English Home Ruler concede so 
much? Is the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament to be merely 
nominal? ‘We maintain in this Bill, unimpaired, beyond the 
reach of challenge or of question, the supremacy, absolute and 
sovereign, of the Imperial Parliament.’ Such was Mr. Asquith’s 
answer on the 11th of April. Is Ireland to enjoy fiscal indepen- 
dence? The curiously complicated financial arrangements are a 
sufficient answer to this interrogation. Is Ireland to have a right, 
either implicit or avowed, to sever the connexion at her sole will 
and pleasure? To state the question is to anticipate the answer. 

Such inquiries, however, may be deemed too technical and 
too minute. They appear to ignore the broad and popular con- 
tention that ‘Home Rule’ has satisfied the Colonies, and, may 
be relied upon to assuage the secular bitterness between Great 
Britain and Ireland. What possible danger, it is asked, can 
there be in adding just one more ‘ Home Rule Parliament to the 
twenty-eight Home Rule Parliaments already existing in the 
Empire’ ? Let me point out, in passing, that the term ‘ Home 
Rule’ is an extraordinarily convenient cloak for confusions of 
thought and inexactitudes of expression. It is utilised to de- 
scribe at once the virtually independent Parliament of the 
Dominion of Canada and the entirely subordinate Parliaments 
of Quebec and the other Canadian Provinces. Is the Dublin 


* A long series of Acts relating to merchant shipping affords a good example 
of this. Cf. on this subject, Keith : Responsible Government in the Dominions, 
pp. 3, 176-221. 
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Parliament to be modelled upon that of New Zealand, or upon 
that of Ontario?* Is the Irish Executive to correspond, in its. 
functions and its powers, to that of the Australian Common- 
wealth or to that of the Isle of Man?> Is the Lord-Lieutenant 
to be a Constitutional Sovereign, or a member of. the British 
Executive, or an autocratic Governor? To these questions I 
have seen no real or consistent answer. The powers enjoyed by 
the Dublin Parliament are to be ‘delegated’; the Imperial 
Parliament is to possess overriding legislative authority, and its 
supremacy is to remain unimpaired ; so far, ‘Home Rule’ is pre- 
sented in the guise of Canadian provincialism. But, on the other. 
hand, it is to satisfy national aspirations, to do for Ireland what: 
the concession of ‘ independence’ has done for Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand and South Africa. The simple truth is that the 
‘Home Ruler’ has never really. defined his terms, still less has 
he emancipated himself from the intellectual tyranny of imperfect 
analogies. ‘Half the wrong conclusions at which mankind 
arrives,’ said Lord Palmerston, ‘ are reachéd by the abuse of meta- 
phors.’ More than half the confusions in which political thought 
istinvolved are due, it may be added, to reliance upon analogies, 
No Home Ruler who lays claim to intellectual or political honesty. 
is entitled to recommend his prescription on the strength of the 
argument from Colonial analogies, without clearly defining to 
himself and to others what precisely he understands, on the one 
hand ‘by Colonial self-government, on the other by Irish Home 
Rule. : ° 

The Home Ruler has, however, before bin a third alternative. 
He may proclaim himself to be a ‘federalist.’ . If there is allure- 
ment to many minds in the Colonial analogy, there is still more’ 
in the federal idea. Federalism has proved itself to be‘a prevalent 
principle in politics during the last half-century; it has solved 
many awkward problems, and has gone far to reconcile many 
conflicting claims. The United States of America, the Canadian 
Dominion, the Swiss Republic, the German Empire and the 
Australian Commonwealth, to say nothing of several South 
American republics, bear testimony to the’ applicability of the 
principle to widely differing circumstances. That the prescrip- 
tion has proved in many cases efficacious is undeniable.. But as’ 
I have recently pointed out in this Review,’ ‘ federalism’ has 
invariably represented'a centripetal and not a centriftigal develop- 
ment ; it has meant not the break-up of a unitary constitution but 
the bringing closer together.of political units previously indepen- 
dent: or, at any rate, distinct ; it has implied, on the part of the 


$I propounded these questions in much more detail in the Nineteenth Century 
and After for Névember 1911. I lave-not seen-an answer, nor do I find one in ° 
Mr. Asquith’s speech of the 11th of April, : 
* November 1911. 
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related communities, not the acquisition but the surrender of 
rights. The alternative to federalism in America in 1787 was not a 
single unitary State, but thirteen independent States; the Swiss 
Cantons in 1848 sacrificed something of sovereignty to a Federal 
Republic ; Bavaria,.Saxony, Wirtemberg, and the other German 
States made a similar sacrifice to the Federal Empire in 1871. 
I do not suggest that the application of the federal principle to 
the United Kingdom is impossible, but I submit that such a 
process can derive. no sanction from the success which has 
attended the experiment in the countries enumerated above. 

Nor can it seriously be contended that the federalisation of 
the United Kingdom is an indispensable preliminary to the 
evolution of a federal constitution for the Empire as a whole. 
On the contrary, it would gravely complicate a problem already 
sufficiently embarrassing. ‘To devise a federal constitution for 
the existing units of the Empire—the United Kingdom, the 
Canadian Dominion, South Africa, the Australian Common- 
wealth and New Zealand ‘—ought not to be a task beyond the 
ingenuity of jurists and diplomatists. To add Ireland, Scotland, 
and possibly Wales to the confederating units would gratuitously 
enhance the difficulties of the situation. 

That the federal idea has not failed to influence the framers 
of the new Home Rule Bill is tolerably obvious. The retention 
of forty-two representatives of Irish constituencies in the 
Imperial Parliament may be accepted as a concession to this 
principle. In this respect the Bill seems to me an improvement 
both upon the cumbrous ‘in and out’ device of the 1893 Bill, 
and still more upon the separatist version of 1886. But I ques- 
tion whether this amendment will increase the cordiality of its 
reception among the electors of Great Britain: At this point, 
however, it seems important to notice a confusion which is not 
uncommon. The principle of federalism is apt to be confounded 
with that of ‘devolution.’ Of all the arguments employed by 
Home Rulers there is none, I imagine, which will carry so much 
weight with the average British elector as the suggestion that 
‘Home Rule’ for Ireland will restore the legislative efficiency 
of the Imperial Parliament. Mr. Asquith pointedly commended 
his Bill to the House of Commons as a device for ‘ reconciling 
Ireland and emancipating itself.’ The business of the Empire 
and of the United Kingdom must, it is contended, continue ‘to 
suffer from neglect so long as the Imperial Parliament is com- 
pelled to concern itself with matters of purely local significance. 
Nothing can cure the deep-seated evil but a measure of devolu- 
tion. The argument will tell. It harmonises completely with a 


* Perhaps Newfoundland should be added; but it would be much more to 
the purpose if Newfoundland would consent to enter the Canadian Federation. 
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sentiment which the newly enfranchised classes have embraced 
with passionate conviction. Modern democracy has an ineradic- 
able belief in the efficacy of legislation, a touching reliance upon 
the beneficent activity of the ‘ State.’ Anything which impedes 
legislation is a barrier to social amelioration. Nothing can shake 
this conviction. The failure of one legislative effort after another 
to effect its avowed purpose serves only to stimulate the appetite © 
for more. According to the prevailing creed, there is no economic 
inequality and no social injustice which you cannot legislate 
out of existence. Needless to say that the superstition is fostered 
by the professional politician. Its prevalence enhances the rever- 
ence with which he is regarded. He is the custodian of the legisla- 
tive mysteries. He and he alone can work the oracle. But the pro- 
cess is at present too deliberate; the wheels of the legislative 
machinery are clogged. Anything which will speed it will be 
eagerly welcomed by the neo-collectivists. The Parliament Act 
was one important step in the right direction ; the Home Rule 
Bill is another. Devolution, therefore, is welcomed for its own 
sake, and not less for the promise it holds out of accelerated 
legislation. 

‘Home Rule’ thus presents itself in a fourth aspect, as 
glorified and extended local government. In this guise it can 
claim a wide allegiance. Most people believe that much of 
the work now concentrated at Westminster could be ad- 
vantageously distributed among local bodies. Everyone is 
ready to utter a benediction on any reasonable scheme of 
‘devolution.’ It is unnecessary, therefore, to labour the point. 
It is, however, pertinent to point out that there is more than 
one way of relieving the congestion of business in the existing 
House of Commons. It may be done by a process of decentralisa- 
tion or devolution; it can be done not less effectively by a 
process of integration, by the creation of an Imperial Council, 
genuinely representative of the Empire as a whole.’ Nor are 
the processes mutually exclusive. Even if an Imperial Council 
were to take over the supervision of foreign and Colonial policy, 
the control of emigration and immigration, Imperial defence, 
posts, telegraphs, means of communication, and the like, the 
Imperial Parliament might still find itself overburdened, and 
anxious to devolve upon local bodies, administrative and legisla- 
tive, the control of strictly local affairs. 

This point, however, must not be developed. Enough has 
been said to establish my primary contention that ‘Home Rule’ 
is protean in form. It may be synonymous with separation ; 
to a logical ‘ nationalist’ it can be hardly less. It may follow 


’ 1 may perhaps be permitted to refer, in this connexion, to the scheme which 
I outlined in this Review in May 1911. 
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the lines already familiar in the evolution of Colonial self-govern- 
ment. It may appear under the alluring guise of federalism, 
or it may amount to little more than devolution, the extension 
of the sphere of local government. 


Il 


Under which of these several guises is Home Rule presented 
in the scheme which Mr. Asquith, on behalf of his Ministry, 
has lately propounded to the House of Commons? 

Before an attempt is made to answer this question it may 
be desirable to indicate the salient features of the scheme. 

The first is, the supremacy, unimpaired and inviolate, of the 
Imperial Parliament. The Prime Minister described this as the 
‘cardinal principle’ of the Bill, and it is obvious that no pains 
have been spared to render that supremacy as secure as a paper 
constitution can make it. ‘There is no question,’ said Mr. 
Asquith, ‘of the distribution or allocation as between a central 
and a local body of supreme legislative authority . . . the 
Imperial Parliament can neither surrender nor share its supreme 
authority to or with any other body in any other part of his 
Majesty’s dominions.’ This doctrine of the sovereignty of the 
Imperial Parliament is expressly set forth in the first clause 
of the Bill: ‘ Notwithstanding the establishment of the Irish 
Parliament or anything contained in this Act, the supreme power 
and authority of the Parliament of the United Kingdom shall 
remain unaffected and undiminished over all persons, matters, 
and things within his Majesty’s Dominions.’ 

The supremacy of the Imperial Parliament is, it would appear, 
to be secured in three ways: (1) By the power inherent in the 
sovereign Legislature to legislate for Ireland as for any other part 
of his Majesty’s Dominions ; (2) by the power expressly reserved 
in the Bill to nullify, amend or alter any Act of the Irish Parlia- 
ment ; and (3) by its control over the Imperial Executive, which 
has power under the Bill to veto or postpone the operation of 
any Act of the Irish Parliament. 

In this connexion it is important and interesting to note 
Mr. Asquith’s emphatic repudiation of one of the cardinal prin- 
ciples of federalism—the distribution of power as between a 
central and local Legislature. The Imperial Parliament is not 
to stand to the Dublin Parliament in the relation of the 
Dominion Parliament to those of Quebec or Alberta: from the 
jurisdiction of the omnipotent Legislature nothing is or can be 
reserved. On the other hand, the power of the Irish Legislature 
is to be inferior to that of Victoria or New South Wales, since 
the latter delegate to the Commonwealth Legislature only cer- 

Vout, LXXI—No. 423 3G 
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tain powers, within the limits of which: its activities are legally 
confined. Clearly, then; the first principle of federalism is at 
the.outset repudiated ; there is no legal division of powers. 

Subject, however, to the overriding supremacy of the Imperial 
Parliament, Ireland is to enjoy ‘real autonomy’ in regard to 
most Irish concerns. The Irish Parliament is to consist of the’ 
King and two Houses : a Senate and a House of Commons. The 
Senate is to consist of forty members holding office for eight years, 
and nominated in the first instance by the Imperial Executive, 
and afterwards by the Irish Executive. The number of the 
Lower House is to be 164, elected by the existing Irish Consti- 
tuencies on the basis of one member for every 27,000 of ‘the 
population. -Ulster under this plan will get 59 members, Lein- 
ster 41, Munster 37, Connaught 25, and the Universities 2. 

The constitution of the Senate indicates a wide departure 
from the precedents of 1886 and 1893, and, not on this account 
only, will demand much more justification than Mr. Asquith has 
so far vouchsafed. The Bill of 1886 provided for a single-chamber 
Legislature of two Orders, sitting, deliberating and voting, as a 
rule, together, though in certain circumstances apart. The first 
Order was to consist of 103 members, of whom seventy-five were 
to be elected on a comparatively high franchise and twenty-five 
were to be representative Peers of Ireland, elected, as at present, 
by the general body of the Irish Peerage. The device may have 
been adapted, though remotely, from the Norwegian Lagthing, 
but it was generally regarded as unhappy and fantastic, and is 
-never likely to reappear. The Bill of 1893 accepted more frankly 
the bi-cameral principle and provided for a Legislative Council 
of forty-eight members elected on a twenty-pound franchise, as 
well as for a Legislative Assembly. In the event of a deadlock 
between the two Houses there was to be a joint sitting, and the 
question was thereupon to be decided by a simple majority. 

Mr. Asquith has decided in favour of a nominated Senate. 
But the reasons for his choice are far from convincing. He 
rejected the plan of 1893 apparently from a dislike to the property 
qualification of the proposed electors, and preferred a nominated 
Senate out of regard for ‘the special circumstances of Ireland,’ 
and with a view to safeguarding the interests of the minority. 
As the point is one of the most debatable in the whole Bill it 
may be well to transcribe Mr. Asquith’s own words: ‘ It is most 
desirable to get in your Senate, if you can, the representatives 
of the minority, of persons who will safeguard the interests of 
the minority—persons who might not or who will not have a 
fair chance of election in a question of popular election ; and it 
-is still more desirable in Ireland that you should be able to draw 
-for the purposes of your Senate on resources which are not avail- 
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able for the ordinary, everyday life of the community.’ And 
such a Senate, in Mr. Asquith’s view, can best be secured by 
confiding: the nomination of it to the Imperial Executive, and 
then as vacancies occur to the Irish Cabinet. In eight -years’ 
time-at latest, the whole Senate will thus be the creature of 
the local Executive. And this with a view to safeguarding the 
interests of the minority ! 

. If Mr.. Asquith were not the most serious of con- 
temporary politicians, it would be difficult to resist the con- 
viction that in this matter he had been guilty of an elaborate but 
misplaced pleasantry. Any proposal more grotesquely inadequate 
to the achievement of its professed object, more incongruous with 
its avowed motive, it is almost impossible to conceive. Mr. 
Asquith as a constitutional lawyer must have had all the precedents 
before him. There are Senates in plenty in the Over-sea 
Dominions of the King. Of these, five are wholly elected—those 
of Victoria, Western and South Australia, Tasmania and the 
Federal Senate of the Australian Commonwealth; one, that of 
United South Africa, is as to four-fifths elected and as to one-fifth 
nominated ; seven are wholly nominated—those of New South 
Wales, New Zealand, Queensland, Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, 
Quebec and the Dominion of Canada. Of these, however, all are 
nominated for life, except that of New Zealand, which, since 1891, 
has been nominated for a term of seven years only. The four 
Senates of the constituent Colonies of the United South Africa have 
already lapsed, but the fact may be recalled that that of Cape 
Colony was elected, that of Natal was nominated for ten years, and 
the Senates of the Transvaal and the Orange River Colony for five. 
How far does the experience gained from the working of these 
Second Chambers afford ground for hope that the interests of a 
minority may safely be confided to a nominated Senate? One 
point must not escape notice. The Irish Senate, as proposed by 
Mr. Asquith, is to consist of forty members, neither more nor less. 
In thus defining the precise number he follows a precedent, general 
but not universal. To the Canadian Senate six members but no 
more may, under certain defined circumstances, be'added.. The 
Senate of the Australian Commonwealth consists of six members 
for each of the six constituent States, but the Federal Parliament 
is by the Constitution empowered to increase or diminish the 
numbers for each State, provided that the equal representation 
of the six original States be maintained, and that no original State 
shall ever have less than six Senators. In New South Wales the 
number of Senators has been increased from twenty-one to sixty- 
one, and it would seem that there is no legal or constitutional limit 
to the discretionary power of the Executive in the appointment of 
Senators. This principle has not, however, been established with- 

3a2 
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out more than one constitutional struggle. Sir John Young, who 
was Governor of New South Wales from 1861 to 1867, was severely 
admonished by the Home Government for permitting his Prime 
Minister, Sir Charles Cowper, to swamp the Senate with his 
nominees, and it was not until 1889 that Sir Henry Parkes was 
able to establish the principle and practice which now prevail. 
But of Colonial precedents the one most applicable to the case 
of Ireland would seem to be that of the Canadian Dominion. 
The Canadian Senate was set up with high hopes. The number 
of Senators is virtually limited, and they are nominated for life by 
the Governor-General, of course on the advice of his responsible 
advisers. It was hoped and intended that the Senate should 
possess something of the glamour which attached to the historic 
House of Lords, that it should contain men of independent judg- 
ment, superior to the baser party considerations, that it should 
afford some protection against hasty and ill-considered legisla- 
tion, that it should circumvent unscrupulous party stratagems, 
and, above all, that it should give representation to provincial 
interests. It must be confessed that in all respects the Canadian 
Senate has disappointed the hopes of the framers of the Constitu- 
tion. From first to last it has been manipulated to subserve the 
interests of the Executive of the day. Sir John Macdonald is said 
during his long tenure of power to have appointed to the Senate 
one Liberal. Sir Wilfrid Laurier is believed to have bettered 
his example, and to have proved himself guiltless of even this 
degree of weakness towards political opponents. And this is the 
instrument upon which Mr. Asquith relies to safeguard the 
interests of the minority in Ireland. A more palpably illusory 
guarantee was never surely devised by a responsible statesman. 
The proposed constitution of the Lower House presents no 
feature of special interest, and we may pass at once to a con- 
sideration of the powers with which the Legislature is to be 
endorsed. These are defined not by enumeration, but by restric- 
tion. The distinction is important, for the Irish Parliament 
must be presumed to possess all such powers as are not specific- 
ally reserved. As in the Bill of 1893, the Irish Parliament is 
forbidden to deal with matters touching the Crown, a Regency, 
or the Lord-Lieutenant, with peace or war, the Army and Navy, 
treaties and foreign relations, treason, dignities and honours, 
and the amendment of the Constituent Act. Nor is it to deal 
with the Land Purchase Acts, the due fulfilment of which is to 
remain as an obligation of the Imperial Parliament. Over the 
Irish Constabulary, on the other hand, it is to have entire control 
after the lapse of six years. Old-age pensions and the obligations 
incurred under the Insurance Act of 1911 are to remain as charges 
upon the Imperial Exchequer, unless the Irish Parliament should 
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elect to take them over, after having given twelve months’ notice 
of their intention to do so. Similarly, the Post Office Savings 
Bank may be taken over on six months’ notice, but not during 
the next ten years. Various other restrictions as to education, 
corporations, and interference with the rights of property, in- 
cluded in the Bill of 1893, are dropped in that of 1912, but the 
religious safeguards are repeated and extended. Clause 3 of the 
new Bill runs : 

In the exercise of their power to make laws under this Act the Irish 
Parliament shall not make a law so as either directly or indirectly to 
establish or endow any religion [so far it repeats the provision of 1893], 
or prohibit the free exercise thereof, or to give a preference, privilege 
or advantage, or impose any disability or disadvantage, on account of 
religious belief or religious or ecclesiastical status, or to make any religious 
belief or religious ceremony a condition of the validity of any marriage. 
The reference to recent papal decrees is, of course, too obvious 
to require comment. 

Such are the restrictions upon the legislative competence of 
the statutory Parliament which it is proposed to set up in Ireland. 

The financial arrangements are extraordinarily intricate. 
The Imperial Parliament will continue to tax the whole of the 
United Kingdom, but the Irish Parliament will have the power 
within its territorial limitations to reduce or discontinue any 
Imperial tax. It will also possess extensive fiscal powers of its 
own. It will have entire control of the Post Office and the Excise, 
and partial control over Customs. All taxes, however, whether 
imposed by the Imperial or by the Irish Parliament, are to be © 
collected by Imperial authorities and paid into the Imperial 
Exchequer.* As regards Customs, the Irish Parliament may not 
impose a duty on any articles not dutiable under the schedule of 
the United Kingdom, but it may increase the amount of any duty 
by a sum not in excess of 10 per cent. on the yield. Within the 
same limit it may increase income-tax and estate duties, but will 
have no power to alter stamp duties, which are to remain uniform 
throughout the United Kingdom. Of any increase Ireland will 
get the advantage through the operation of what is to be known 
as ‘ The Transferred Sum’; and, conversely, any diminution or 
discontinuance will be effected at its own expense. For the whole 
of the Imperial taxes collected in Ireland will be returned to 
Ireland in ‘The Transferred Sum,’ with a substantial addition. 

In 1886 Mr. Gladstone reckoned that Ireland was contributing 
3,500,0001. a year to the Imperial revenue, and he fixed her future 
contribution on that basis. Before the 1893 Bill appeared, Ire- 
land’s contribution had sensibly diminished, and in the second 


® 1t does not appear to have been noticed that this is a crafty device to solve 
the difficulty of Ulster, or rather to create a dilemma from which Ulster cannot 


escape. 
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edition of Home Rule it was deemed equitable that the sum to be 
henceforth contributed should be 2,250,0001.| Twenty years later 
the tables are turned. Ireland, despite a marked increase in 
internal prosperity, has ceased to be an Imperial asset, and has 
become an Imperial liability. Consequently, Mr. Asquith has 
decreed that henceforward Ireland shall contribute nothing at all. 
On the contrary, she is to receive from Imperial sources a subsidy 
of 2,000,0001. a year at least. It is estimated that under existing 
arrangements Ireland receives from the Imperial Exchequer 
1,500,000/. a year more than she pays into it. To this ‘ deficit’ 
Mr. Asquith proposes to add an extra half-million, to give the 
New Ireland a fair financial start. 

With nothing to rely upon but the published report of the 
Prime Minister’s introductory statement, it is hazardous to 
enter upon any detailed examination of the financial proposals.’ 
This much, however, may be said. It is obvious that the pro- 
posed financial arrangements will be and must be subjected 
to the closest scrutiny. They are, on the face of them, wholly 
incongruous with the underlying and permeating principle of the 
Bill. As regards legislation and administration Ireland is 
to be placed virtually in the position of a ‘ responsible’ colony. It 
is true that there are certain restrictions upon the competence of 
the Legislature and the Executive which would be resented by a 
‘ self-governing ’ dominion ; but, speaking broadly, that is the posi- 
tion in which, should this Bill become law, Ireland will be placed. 
In two respects, however, she is to enjoy privileges which are 
denied to the greatest and most loyal of the Over-sea Dominions. 
One is as regards representation in the Imperial Parliament.; the 
other is in regard to finance. 

That the obligations created under the Land Purchase Acts 
should remain unaffected by the Bill is a point of obvious politi- 
cal expediency, not to say of political honour. It may be a 
violation of political logic ; but it is better to violate logic than to 
imperil the validity of contracts or to play havoc with national 
credit. But why, if Ireland is to be entrusted with the responsi- 
bilities of self-government, she should be relieved of the charges 
incidental to the payment of her own old-age pensions and the 
working of a scheme of national insurance, it is not easy to under- 
stand. The sentimentalist may exhort us to err on the side 
of generosity, to make.abundant reparation for past wrongs, and 
so forth. But it isnot unimportant to remember that such repara- 
tion can be made, and such generosity exercised, only at the 
expense of the existing taxpayers of Great Britain ; that the strain 


* Neither Mr: Samuel’s speech, despite its admiral lucidity, nor the Bill itself, 
as now published; add anything material. 
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imposed upon them is already severe, and may become intoler- 
able ; and that if a constitutional and financial readjustment is to 
be effected, the give must not be all on the one side and the take 
on the other. Responsibilities are inseparable from rights. If 
self-government is to be conceded as a ‘right,’ the’‘ right’ can 
be enjoyed only at the cost of financial responsibility. But such 
truisms need not be laboured : the essential objeetion to the finan- 
cial arrangements, considered from the point of view of the consti- 
tutional jurist, is that they are contradictory to the political 
principle on which the whole scheme is founded. Constitutional 
independence and financial dependence cannot permanently co- 
exist. So long as Ireland remains in all respects an integral 
portion of the United Kingdom it may equitably claim to enjoy 
the financial advantage incidental to such a political connexion ; 
if it prefers to sever, wholly or partially, that: connexion, it must 
be prepared to shoulder its own financial burden. 

That the severance is far from complete I am ready and 
anxious to admit; that the Asquith Constitution is not conceived 
consistently on the lines of Colonial self-government is one of the 
points on which I desire to insist; and I shall have.something 
further to say as to the continued representation of Ireland in the 
Imperial Parliament. But a word must first be interposed as to 
the position and powers of the Executive which the Bill proposes 
to set up. 

Colonial self-government, as I have already pointed out, 
implies not merely virtual legislative independence, but also the 
existence of an Executive responsible to the local Legislature. This 
was a truth which only gradually dawned upon the intelligence 
of the home Government. The lack of a responsible Executive 
was one of the more obvious rocks upon which the ‘ Grattan 
Constitution ’ foundered in the last years of the eighteenth century. 
Under the constitutional arrangement of 1782 Ireland enjoyed 
complete legislative autonomy, but that autonomy was vitiated, if 
not cancelled, by the presence of corruption and by the absence 
of a responsible Executive. A similar defect brought to grief the 
system devised by Pitt in 1791 for the government of the two 
Canadas. Many causes—ecclesiastical, fiscal, racial—contributed 
to the discontent which blazed out into rebellion in 1837, but at 
the root of them was the constitutional problem : the difficulty 
of working representative institutions without an Executive re- 
sponsible thereto. Lord Durham correctly diagnosed the disease, 
and in his famous Report prescribed the appropriate remedy. 
‘The Governor,’ he wrote, ‘ should be instructed that he must 
carry on his government by heads of departments in whom the 
united Legislature shall repose confidence ; and that he must look 
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for no support from home in any contest with the Legislature 
except on points involving strictly Imperial interests.’ In a 
word, the Cabinet system was to be introduced into the Canadian 
Constitution. This was done, and the principle of Colonial ‘ self- 
government ’ was once for all established. 

Mr. Asquith proposes, in similar fashion, to set up an Executive 
in Ireland responsible to the local Legislature. But the Executive 
is to be subject to precisely the same limitations as those 
imposed upon the Dublin Parliament. The Legislature and the 
Executive are to be coterminous in authority. On this point the 
Prime Minister is precise : 

I wish to make it perfectly clear that as far as the Executive in Ireland 
is concerned the area of its authority will be coextensive with the legisla- 
tive power of the Parliament, neither greater nor less. Whatever matters 
are, for the time being, within the legislative competence of the Irish 
Parliament will be for administrative purposes within the ambit of the 
Irish Executive ; what is outside will remain under the control and subject 
to the administration of the Imperial Executive. 


The language is obviously chosen with meticulous accuracy, and 
the point indicated deserves the closest scrutiny. 

Lord Durham, Lord Grey and Lord John Russell, the fathers of 
Colonial self-government, were frankly contemplating the immin- 
ence of Colonial independence. ‘To ripen these communities 
[the Colonies] to the earliest possible maturity, social, political, 
commercial, to qualify them by all the appliances within the reach 
of the parent State for present self-government and eventual 
independence, is now the universally admitted aim of our Colonial 
policy.’ (The italics are mine.) Thus wrote Mr. Arthur Mills in 
his Colonial Constitutions in 1856. No one who is acquainted 
with the facts will question the accuracy of his generalisation. 
‘Eventual independence’ was regarded as the inevitable goal of 
the constitutional evolution of the greater Colonies. I shail be 
reminded that not one of them has reached it, or desired to 
reach it; and I shall be told that the timely concession of self- 
government, instead of precipitating separation, has averted all 
desire for it. Be it admitted. What is the inevitable inference? 
That the same concession to Ireland will produce the same 
results. The concession, however, is not the same, nor are the 
circumstances identical. Geography would vitiate the analogy, 
even if Mr. Asquith attempted to sustain it; but he does not. 
The nearest of the self-governing Colonies is roughly 3000 miles 
away : at the time when ‘self-government’ was conceded com- 
munication was cumbrous and infrequent. The home Govern- 
ment, in the ’forties, threw the reins on the back of the Colonial 
team and bade them find their own way home. They found it. 
Would they have found it if the concession had been less complete : 
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if the driver had remained upon the box and attempted by word or 
whip to guide when he could no longer control? Ireland is not a 
British Colony, and Asquithian ‘ Home Rule’ is not ‘ self-govern- 
ment.’ The stress laid upon the effective supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament; its continued competence to legislate for 
Treland ; its power to ‘ nullify, amend or alter’ Irish statutes ; the 
numerous restrictions upon the competence of the Irish Parlia- 
ment ; the twofold veto—are these ‘ safeguards’ real or are they 
sham? Are they intended to be effective, or are they mere window- 
dressing, put in for the delectation and delusion of the British elec- 
torate? Let me hasten to say that I believe them to represent a 
genuine intention on the part of the author of the Bill. But the 
nation is concerned not with probable intentions, but with inevit- 
able results. If the safeguards and limitations are genuine and 
effective, they completely vitiate the scheme as a measure of ‘ self- 
government.’ Would any ‘ responsible ’ Colony allow the Imperial 
Government to collect the taxes it imposed and pay them into the 
Imperial exchequer? Would a Colonial Parliament suffer for 
one instant such restrictions upon its competence as those which 
are enumerated in Mr. Asquith’s Bill? If, on the other hand, 
the safeguards are illusory, will the British electorate even 
contemplate an experiment so rash and so dishonest? 

There are many other points—notably the machinery for de- 
ciding whether any given statute of the Irish Legislature is or is 
not wi!’ n its competence—the significance of which stands out 
even ons first impression ; there is only one with which I have 
space to deal. The retention of the Irish members at Westminster 
is justified by Mr. Asquith on the ground that the House of 
Commons will continue to be ‘the House of Commons of the 
United Kingdom.’ My hope is that it may, and for that reason 
I welcome his illogical proposal. I admire also his ingenuity. 
Here is a crumb of comfort for the Federalist. There is no genuine 
Federalism in the structure of the Bill, but here at least is ‘a sem- 
blance of the idea, and we may welcome signs of grace, éven 
if they are exhibited at the expense of constitutional congruity. 


It will, I hope, be apparent that in the foregoing pages no 
attempt has been made to discuss at large the political merits or 
defects of Home Rule in general. Had such been my intention it 
would have been inexcusable to omit all reference to one of the 
most important factors in the political problem—the attitude of the 
Ulster Protestants. In a scientific analysis of a proposed coristitu- 
tional reconstruction the wishes of Ulster may be ignored. But the 
moment we pass from the academic discussion of constitutional 
details to the broad political issues the spectacle of Ulster, organ- 
ised, determined and grim, must necessarily stand forth as a 
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dominating feature of the situation. No Minister, no Parliament, 
no electorate, will be able to ignore the resolute refusal .of the 
Ulster Protestants to be forcibly sundered from the United King- 
dom, and be handed over to another.‘ nation” with which they have 
neither racial nor religious nor economic affinity. We are bidden 
to make a fundamental change in the constitutional ‘relations — 
of the United Kingdom in deference to the ‘ pérsistent demand’ 
of a minority which is numerically contemptible: But we are 
solemnly warned that to the minority of thé minority no excessive 
consideration must be shown. ‘ We will not admit,’ said the 
Prime Minister, ‘the right of the minority of the people, and 
relatively a small minority, . . . to veto the verdict of the vast 
body of their countrymen.’ Their countrymen are Englishmen and 
Scotchmen no less, even more, than Irishmen, and it has yet to 
be proved that the ‘vast body of their countrymen’ are wedded 
to the policy which Ulster emphatically repudiates. If minorities 
as such are to be condemned, is there any sufficient ground for 
attention to the demands of that minority of the electors of Pe 
United Kingdom who have persistently placed ‘ Home Rule’ 

the forefront of their political programme? - 

Never yet has the majority pronounced unequivocally in favour 
of this fundamental change of Constitution. Once, and once only, 
in 1886, has a specific proposal been submitted, fairly and squarely, 
to the deliberate judgment of the electors of the United Kingdom ; ; 
and the response was unhesitating and decisive. 

One point remains. It is clear that in the great constitutional 
struggle which is ahead of the people of this country the ‘de- 
liberate judgment of the civilised world ’ is to be again invoked, 
as it was invoked before. It cannot, therefore, be deemed imper- 
tinent to invite the attention of ‘ the civilised world’ to a con- 
sideration which may possibly escape them. In no other great 
country-except our own would it be legally or constitutionally 
possible to effect a change of this magnitude by the ordinary process 
of legislation. No great nation in the world is so completely 
defenceless as Great’ Britain against a constitutional revolution 
effected under the forms of law. I would respectfully ask those 
eminent American citizens who ‘have been quick to express ap- 
proval of the Bill now under consideration by the British House 
of Commons, how they would regard a proposal to amend funda- 
mentally the Federal Constitution of the United States without 
putting in motion the elaborate and complicated machinery pro- 
vided in the Constitution for that purpose? I would address a 
similar inquiry to our fellow citizens in the Australian. Common- 
wealth ; and I would repeat it, if necessary, to every competent 

-jurist in Europe. There are many advantages in a Constitution 
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mostly unwritten and entirely flexible ; but there are times when 
the corresponding disadvantages become painfully apparent. So 
long as there is a general acquiescence in the ‘ fundamentals’ of 
the Constitution, the ‘ circumstantials ’ may be left to take care 
of themselves. No great and permanent injury is likely to be 
inflicted upon the body politic. It is otherwise when ‘ funda- 
mentals ’ become the subject of acute political controversy. Crom- 
well recognised this truth when confronted by Parliaments which 
questioned the ‘fundamentals’ enshrined in the written Con- 
stitution of the Protectorate. And Cromwell found the solution 
of his difficulties in reluctant reliance upon the power of the 
sword. It was as general of the army rather than as Protector 
of the Commonwealth that he really controlled the destinies of 
England, Scotland and Ireland. Between the close of the seven- 
teenth century and the dawn of the twentieth there was little 
disposition in this country to question ‘fundamentals.’ But the 
period of acquiescence appears to have passed. Questions are 
propounded to-day which go down to the very roots of our social 
and economic system, which shake the foundations upon which 
the whole political superstructure is built. Are we adequately 
equipped, in a constitutional sense, for answering these questions, 
and for effecting the fundamental changes which the answers 
may involve? It is not easy for a student of political institutions 
to answer these questions with a confident affirmative. This much 
at least cannot be gainsaid. There exists in this country no 
special machinery for constitutional revision. A Bill for pro- 
hibiting vivisection or for regulating the work-hours of shop-assis- 
tants necessitates the employment of precisely the same legislative 
machinery as a Bill for the abolition of the House of Lords or the 
House of Commons, or a Bill for the adjustment of the Constitu- 
tional relations of Great Britain and Ireland. Neither more nor 
less. The British Constitution entirely ignores comparative values 
in legislation. Its deficiences in this regard were brought into 
startling relief in the Session of 1911. The experience is to be 
repeated in 1912. This being so, it is more imperative that pro- 
posals so far-reaching as those contained in the third edition of 
Home Rule should be subjected to severe scrutiny. A closer 
acquaintance may possibly induce a more favourable judgment ; 
but a first impression suggests that the Bill has been framed with 
extraordinary ingenuity and adroitness, and that the sails have 
been set to catch every breath of the wind of popularity. In the 
distribution of favours nobody has been left out. There is some- 
thing for the thorough-going separatist, inspired by nationalist fer- 
vour ; there is something for the timid devolutionist, anxious only 
to secure ‘ gas and water’ Home Rule ; something for the advocate 
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of Colonial self-government, and something for the well-meaning 
but muddle-headed federalist. But is not the dexterity of the Bill 
likely to prove its destruction? Is it not, in fact, an ingenious 
mosaic, cunningly compacted and curiously inlaid, a ‘ tesselated 
pavement without cement—here a bit of black stone and there a 
bit of white,’ *° but grotesquely lacking in consistency of principle, © 
in unity of design, and coherence of construction ? 


J. A. R. Marriorr. 
*° The image is Burke's. 











THE THIRD EDITION OF HOME RULE 
(II) 


JRELAND’S ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


One of the most significant features of the Home Rule contro- 
versy is the energy with which the advocates of Home Rule are 
attempting to discredit the rapidly accumulating evidence that 
the Irish people are now progressing at a more rapid rate 
economically than the people of Great Britain. It is perhaps 
not unnatural that Home Rulers should take up such an 
attitude. In 1893 they or their predecessors attempted to force 
upon the people of the United Kingdom a scheme for the 
government of Ireland which would have brought Ireland to 
the verge of bankruptcy within ten years of its coming into 
operation. The Unionists secured the rejection of that measure, 
and as an alternative they substituted the policy of fostering 
the economic development of Ireland—first by land purchase, 
and later by generous agricultural and development grants. 
The constructive policy of the Unionist party has been com- 
pletely justified by the result. Ireland is now more prosperous 
than she has ever been in her history, and the Irish people 
owe a deep debt of gratitude to the Unionists for having saved 
them from their political friends in 1893. 

It may be doubted whether the average Englishman or 
Scotsman has the slightest conception of the extent to which 
Ireland has advanced in an economic sense within the past 
decade; and even a close student of Irish affairs, such as Mr. 
Erskine Childers may fairly claim to be, appears to be curiously 
ignorant of the change that is taking place in the relative 
position of the two countries. Mr. Childers, who challenges 
my statement’ that the economic condition of the people of 
Ireland is improving at a more rapid rate than that of the 
people of Great Britain, has made a strange blunder in his 
criticism of my figures in overlooking the fact that there has 
been a wide divergence in the movement of population of Great 
Britain as compared with that of Ireland. Within the past 
decade the population of Great Britain increased to the extent 
of 10.3 per cent., while that of Ireland declined to the extent 

» Nineteenth Century and After, April 1912, p. 651. 
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of 1.7 per cent., and in order to make a true comparison it 
is necessary to take the actual figures per head of population. 

Taking first the gross assessments to Income tax. On 
p. 34 of the fifty-eighth number of the Statistical Abstract 
for the United Kingdom Mr. Childers will find that between 
1900-and 1910 the gross amount of Income.brought under the 
review of the Inland Revenue Department in respect of 
England and Wales increased from 682,020,0001. to 
877,888,0001., a growth of 195,868,000/., or 28.7 per cent. ; 
but on a per capita basis the increase was only 14.7 per cent. 
Within the same period the Gross Assessment of Scotland 
advanced from -76,213,0001. to 93,020,0001., an increase of 
16,807 ,000/., or 22 per cent.; but on a per capita basis Scot- 
land’s increase was only 12 per cent. The Gross Assessment 
of Ireland in 1900 was 33,501,000l., and in 1910 it was 
40,192,0001., an increase of 6,691,0001., or 20 per cent., which 
was equivalent on a per capita basis to 21 per cent. The gross 
assessments to Income tax therefore prove precisely what I 
stated—namely, that the welfare of the Irish people is im- 
proving more rapidly than that of the people of Great Britain. 

With regard to the Irish trade returns, there is a gap 
between the official returns from 1826 to 1904; but it may be 
pointed out that in 1895 the late Sir Robert Giffen estimated 
‘ the value of the exports at about 20,000,000/., and that of the 
imports at about 25,000,0001., making a total of only 
45,000,0007., or not much more than one-third of their present 
value, and if returns were available showing the growth of 
Irish trade since land purchase first began to exert its beneficial 
influence, it is not unreasonable to assume that they would 
show such an improvement in the volume of Ireland’s external 
trade as I have suggested. But taking the short period of 1904-10, 
even Mr. Childers is constrained to admit that there was an 
actual increase of 26 per cent. in the value of the external trade 
of Ireland, as compared with an increase of 31.4 (not 30 per cent., 
as stated by Mr. Childers) in the external trade of the United 
Kingdom; and making the comparison on a true basis, namely, 
per head of population, it will be found that the increase in the 
value of Irish trade during the period of 1904-10 was 27.2 per 
cent., as compared with an increase of only 22.8 per cent. for the 
United Kingdom during that period. 

But the statement that the economic condition of the Irish 
people is improving at a more rapid rate than that of the British 
people rests upon a broader foundation than Mr. Childers appears 
to have any conception of. In the Banking supplement to 
The Economist of the 21st of October, 1911,.Mr. Childérs will 
find that between 1901 and 1911 the deposits in the Joint Stock 
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Banks of England and Wales increased from 634,346,0001. to 
796 ,800,000/., a growth of 162,;454,000I., or 25.5 per cent. ; the 
deposits of the Scotch Joint Stock Banks decreased from 
107 347 0001. to 106 ,683,0001. , a diminution of 714,000I., or .7 per 
cent. ; while the deposits of the Irish Joint Stock Banks increased 
from 48,428,0001. to 65,418,000/., an expansion of 16,990,0001. , or 
35 per cent. On a per capita ‘basis there was an increase in the 
case of the English and Welsh Banks of 13.4 per cent. ; in the 
case of the Scotch Banks a decrease of 7 per cent. ; and in the case 
of the Irish Banks an increase of 37 per éent. 

Under the circumstances it is perhaps natural that Mr. Childers 
should regard the figures of increased tradé-and banking deposits 
as not altogether reliable indices of increased prosperity, so I would 
venture to direct his attention to the railway statistics. On 
pp. 319-821 of the Statistical Abstract already referred to, Mr. 
Childers will find that in 1896 the gross receipts of the railways of 
Great Britain amounted to 86,640,000I., and in 1910 they 
amounted to 119,451 ,000/., an increase of 32,811 ,000/., or 37.8 per 
cent. During the same period the gross receipts of the Irish rail- 
ways advanced from 3,478,000I. to 4,474,000/., an increase of 
996 ,000/., or 28.6 per cent.- ‘But on a per capita basis the 
increase in the case of the railways of Great Britain was only 
18.5 per cent., as compared with an increase of 84 per cent. 
on the Irish railways. 

If Mr. Childers would prefer to apply another test he might 
possibly like to take the net capital value of property on which 
Estate duty was paid. Owing to the occasional inclusion of 
large estates it would perhaps give a misleading result to make 
@ comparison on the basis of a single year. In order to over- 
come this difficulty the writer has taken the four years 1896-7 
to 1899-1900, and compared them with the four years 1907-8 
to 1910-11 (the figures are given on p. 41 of the Statistical 
‘Abstract already referred to). During the first-named period 
the average value in the case of England and Wales was 
217 ,520,000/., and in the last-named period the average was 
237 ,505,0001., showing an increase of 19,985,0001., or 9.1 per 
cent. In the case of Scotland the average in the first-named 
period was 23,568,000/., and in the last-named period 
29,206,0001., an increase of 5,638,000/., or 24 per cent. In 
the case of Ireland’the average amount for the first period was 
12,190,000/., and for the last period 13,248,0001., showing an 
increase of 1,058,000/., or 8.6 per cent. But, again, making 
the comparison of a per capita basis, it will be found that in 
the case of England and Wales there was a decrease of 3 per 
cent., in the case of Scotland an increase of 15 per cent., and 
in the case of Ireland an increase of 11 per cent. 
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The statistics as to the number of paupers in receipt of 
relief, and the statistics as to insolvency, afford further con- 
firmation of the view that Ireland is progressing more rapidly 
than Great Britain, but it is not necessary to go into details on 
these two points. The question of population is the final point 
to which attention may be directed. As already stated, within - 
the past decade the population of Great Britain increased to 
the extent of 10.3 per cent., while that of Ireland, declined to 
the extent of 1.7 per cent. It may be pointed out, however, 
that the intercensal decrease in Ireland was by far the lowest 
ratio of decrease reported since 1851. The increase of popula- 
tion in Scotland was only 6.4 per cent., the lowest rate of 
increase reported for any intercensal period with the exception 
of, 1851-61; and the intercensal increase of population in 
England was 10.5 per cent., which was by far the lowest ratio 
of increase recorded since 1821. It may be doubted whether 
it is generally known that the volume of emigration from 
Scotland is now nearly twice as large as that from Ireland, 
In 1911 about 61,000 persons emigrated from Scotland, whereas 
only 30,573 emigrated from Ireland, the ratios being 12.8 per 
1000 for Scotland and 7 per 1000 for Ireland. 

The evidence that the economic condition of the Irish 
people under the Union is now improving at a more rapid rate 
than that of the people of Great Britain is incontrovertible, and 
there is every reason to believe that the advocates of Home 
Rule, who are now so eager to deny this improvement, would 
be the first, if Home Rule were granted, to search Ireland from 
end to end for evidence of the wonderful economic advance, 
which they would then have no difficulty in discovering and no 
hesitation in ascribing to the adoption of their policy. There 
is, of course, still a great disparity, as I have taken care to 
point out, between the national wealth and income of the 
people of Great Britain and that of the Irish people; but if the 
economic ties which at present bind Ireland to Great Britain 
remain unbroken and the constructive policy of the past fifteen 
years be continued, there is every reason to believe that the Irish 
people will make up the greater part of this leeway within a period 
and in a manner which will astonish the economic world. 


EpGAaR CRAMMOND. 





THE RULE OF FUNK 


In the Times of the 16th of March I read the following announce- 
ment : ; 


Mr. Sherwell has given notice of an amendment to Mr. Ormsby Gore’s 
resolution on Syndicalism in these terms: ‘ That this House, while ex- 
pressing its strong disapproval of all forms of incitement to acts of violence 
in connexion with social or political propaganda, is of opinion that the 
interests of the State and of social order could best be secured by immediate 
consideration of the causes of the unrest now and lately prevailing among 
the industrial classes,’ 


Nothing apparently came of Mr. Ormsby Gore’s resolution, 
beyond a phantasmal debate. With the thought underlying 
Mr. Sherwell’s amendment I am in full sympathy. The great 


—the greatest—problem now before the world is the reorganisa- 
tion of industry upon an ethical basis. But I confess to much 
astonishment that Mr. Sherwell, with his experience of the 
House of Commons, should have invited that assembly to discuss 
it. Consider what the House of Commons really is. No doubt 
it contains intellects of the first order, perfectly able to grasp 
and solve the highest questions of statecraft. But those are not 
the subjects which engage their attention. ‘ Party,’ Mr. Balfour 
once told his fellow-legislators, ‘is the very breath of our nostrils,’ 
and party issues so absorb their energies that other topics receive 
unwilling and scant consideration. Even those among them who 
have the pre-eminence supply conclusive evidence that this is 
so. Thus Mr. Lloyd George, the holder of a very important 
office, and accounted, by some, a man of light and leading, 
informed the House the other day that ‘ Socialism is the police- 
man of Syndicalism.’ The writer of an able article in. the 
Times* observed, justly, that ‘the remark, and the spirit of 
cheerful confidence it embodied, reveal a state of deep ignorance 
covered by a thin coating of treacherous knowledge, extremely 
dangerous at these times in a particularly active Minister.’ 

And if party leaders can so gravely misapprehend important 
public topics, what capacity for rationally dealing with them 
can be expected from the rank and file of the led? What, in 


* An article entitled ‘ Syndicalism.’ It appeared on the 25th of March. 
Vou. LXXI—No, 423 853 3H 
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fact, is the average member of Parliament but claptrap made 
flesh and dwelling among us as a legislator? Ignorant of history, 
of finance, of political philosophy, his intellectual equipment is 
a set of commonplaces, platitudes, shibboleths, which he has 
never tried to think out, and very likely could not if he tried. 
‘How fluent nonsense trickles from his tongue!’ But it must - 
be that sort of nonsense which bears the party imprimatur, or 
his place will soon know him no more. Sir Henry Maine has 
remarked that ‘debates in the House of Commons may be con- 
stantly read which consisted wholly in the exchange of weak 
generalities and strong personalities.’? To this we may add 
that they are the hollowest pretence in the world, for it is per- 
fectly well known that honourable members must not give expres- 
sion to any conclusion at which they may arrive in opposition 
to the party ukase. ‘I have heard many speeches in Parlia- 
ment,’ a veteran legislator observed, ‘ which changed my opinion, 
but never one which changed my vote.’ ‘Non cogito ergo sum’ 
is the true account of the ordinary Parliamentary representative. 
If he once begins to think for himself, he is a doomed man. 
So was it with Mr. Belloc. So with Mr. Harold Cox, whom 
the University of Cambridge—or I suppose I should say the 
clerical electors of that seat of learning—rejected in favour of 
a gentleman doubtless full of mathematics but, politically con- 
sidered, ‘a simple vote.” 

And can it be otherwise when our system of party Govern- 
ment prevails? I do not see how. Let us look at the situation 
with eyes purged of cant. What is the real employment of 
the six hundred and odd gentlemen who assemble ‘ within 
those walls’? They are engaged in playing the party game— 
perhaps the most demoralising of all forms of gambling. ‘The 
prize for which they are contending is office. 1t is a question 
of Ins or Outs. Carlyle puts it very well : 


A mighty question indeed! Who shall be Premier, and take in hand 
the ‘rudder of government,’ otherwise called the ‘spigot of taxation’ ; 
shall it be the Honourable Felix Parvulus, or the Right Honourable 
Felicissimus Zero? By our electioneerings and Hansard debatings, and ever- 
enduring tempest of jargon that goes on everywhere, we manage to settle 
that ; to have it declared, with no bloodshed, except insignificant blood 
from the nose in hustings-time, but with immense beershed and inkshed and 
explosion of nonsense, which darkens all the air, that the Right Honourable 
Zero is to be the man. That we firmly settle. Zero, all shivering with rapture 
and with terror, mounts into the high saddle; cramps himself on, with 
knees, heels, hands, and feet; and the horse gallops—whither it lists. 


* Popular Government, p. 108. 

* I am indebted to Pope for the phrase : 
‘That from a patriot of distinguished note 
Have bled and purged me to a simple vote.’ 
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That the Right Honourable Zero should attempt controlling the horse— 
alas, alas, he, sticking with beak and claws, is too happy if the horse will 
only gallop any whither, and not throw him. Measure, polity, plan or 
scheme of public good or evil, is not in the head of Felicissimus ; except, if 
he could but devise it, some measure that would please his horse for the 
moment, and encourage him to go with softer paces, godward or 
devilward as it might be, and save Felicissimus’s leather, which is fast 
wearing. This is what we call a Government in England. 


Further: What is the means by which office is attained or 
retained? Bribery. Not of free and independent electors by 
small money doles; no—our virtuous legislators would blush 
at that, or, at all events, ‘ would blush to find it fame’; but 
bribery on a much larger scale, and by far more nefarious and 
detestable expedients. Consider the present Government, for 
example. I select it as an example because it is before our 
eyes, not because it is essentially different from former Govern- 
ments, or worse—at all events, much worse—than some of them. 
The numerical strength of the Liberal party proper—if I may 
so speak—is inadequate to keep the Government in office. More 
votes are wanted, and they have to be paid for. There are two 
considerable groups in the House of Commons whose suffrages 
are on sale—one, the Home Rule party, whose price is the 
dismemberment of the Empire ;* the other, the Labour party, 
whose price is the disintegration of society. And does the 
Government hesitate, in either case, to pay the price demanded ? 
By no means. It is willing to pay that price, and more also, 
in order to remain for a time ‘ dressed in a little brief authority.’ 
The late coal strike was bitterly resented by the Government 
as an unmannerly interruption of the party game. And Mr. 
Asquith’s avowed object has been not to diagnose and to heal the 
disease in the body politic of which it is so grave a symptom ; 
no, but merely to get it out of the way as quickly as possible. 

‘I found this statement upon Mr. Redmond’s public declarations. Here 
are a few of them. At Kanturk, on the 17th of November 1895; he asserted-: 
‘The consummation of all our hopes and aspirations is, in one word, to drive 
English rule, sooner or later, bag and baggage, from our country.’ He said 
at Cork, on the 24th of October 1901, that the aim of the Irish League was 
‘the national independence of Ireland.’ At an Irish-American Convention, 
held in New York on the 21st of September 1907, he spoke on behalf of the 
following resolution : ‘ That, in supporting Heme Rule for Ireland, we abandon 
no principle of Irish nationhood as laid down by the fathers in the Irish 
movement for independence, from Wolfe Tone and Emmet-to Charles J. Kickham 
and Charles Stewart Parnell,’ and in the course of his speech he said: ‘I do 
not think I ever heard a more magnificent declaration of Irish national principles. 
The declaration puts,’ in the clearest way, the meaning and essence of this 
movement—it. is no new movement : it is the movement for which Emmet died.’ 
I am far from making it a matter of reproach to Mr. Redmond that he holds 
these views. I think I should hold them too if I were a Celtic Irishman. 
The Home Rule movement is the natural consequence, the merited punishment 


of England for centuries of cruel and cowardly oppression in Ireland. We have 
sown the wind; we are reaping the whirlwind. 


3H2 
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And now I will venture, as a student, all my life, of history 
and political science, to make my modest contribution to the 
discussion invited by Mr. Sherwell, although, within the narrow 
limits of a Review article, I am necessarily restricted to outlines. 
The only knowledge which is worth having on this great ques- 
tion is causal knowledge. Indeed, to understand any political 
situation aright, we must understand how things have become 
what they are. The last century witnessed a great chang® in 
this nation. The ten or twelve millions of the population of 
the country in 1812 have become forty millions. They have 
ceased to be a pastoral and agricultural people, leading quiet 
and healthful rural lives—‘fortunatus et ille deos qui novit 
agrestes ’—to become dwellers in fog-grimed slums, and profit- 
making machines—‘ hands’ is the significant term commonly 
employed—in manufactories, on railways, in docks, in mines. 
The change has not been to their advantage physically. Has 
it been so morally or intellectually? The schoolmaster has been 
abroad. But what is the real worth of the so-called ‘ education’ 
imparted by him? The Duke of Wellington is reported to have 
said that the Church Catechism had moulded the character of 
the English people—the Church Catechism with its teaching as 
to the great end of life, the right rule of life, the duty of truth 
and justice in all one’s dealings, of respect for and obedience to 
the powers that be, as ordained of God. That teaching is 
now at a discount. I remember Mr. Ruskin observing that what 
has superseded it is a mere training in impudence. I think he 
might have added, and in discontent. It appears to me, indeed, 
that discontent is the special note of the working classes at 
the present day. And I do not wonder at it. The condition 
of vast numbers of them—for example, those employed in the 
sweated trades—is horrible, and a national disgrace. Moreover, 
the old orthodox political economy, by installing competition, 
working by supply and demand, as the all-sufficient principle 
in industrial relations, by proclaiming the supremacy of bodily 
appetites over moral motives, has arrayed capital and labour in 
two hostile camps. As I wrote in this Review last October,’ 
“The old. charities and courtesies which once bound together 
the various members of the body politic have disappeared, and 
have been replaced by a state of universal war—bellum omnium 
contra omnes.’ And the conception of the social organism, of the 
country’s solidarity, has disappeared too. A century ago we 
were ‘a nation still, the rulers and the ruled.’ Then the notion 
of such a movement as the recent coal strike would have been 
unthinkable. Now the workers in each of the various branches 
of industry are bound together in a vast organisation, insisting 


* In an article entitled ‘ The Philosophy of Strikes.’ 
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at all costs on their rights and interests, real or supposed, and 
utterly indifferent to the rights and interests of the community 
at large, or, for the matter of that, of the workers in other 
industries. Do not let us suppose that this present coal strike— 
for it is still present with us—is an isolated phenomenon. No: 
it is the forerunner of fresh and worse industrial convulsions : 
for it is the outcome of an idea which has by no means had 
its full development. Let us see what that idea is. 

To do that we must go back for rather more than a century. 
The idea of which we are in search was introduced into the 
world by Jean-Jacques Rousseau. He is the author of the doc- 
trine of pseudo-democracy, of the autonomy of the individual. 
He postulates unrestricted liberty and boundless sovereignty 
for the abstract man who is the unit of his speculations, and 
whom he declares to be naturally good and reasonable. The 
doctrine of the absolute equivalence of men is of the essence 
of his teaching : and so is the dogma of the sufficiency of the 
individual in the order of thought and the order of action. He 
was gladly heard by all classes in France as a new evangelist, 
and the French Revolution was an attempt to realise his gospel 
at any cost of blood or crime. The conception of civil society 
adopted by the revolutionary legislators and underlying ‘ The 
Declaration of the Rights of the Man and the Citizen’ is a 
multitude of sovereign human units who—that is to say, the 
majority of whom—exercise their power through their manda- 
tories. And in the will, or whim, of this numerical majority 
we are bidden to find the unique source of all rights. The 
essence of the revolutionary dogma is that only on equality, 
absolute and universal, can the public order be properly founded. 
Arrange that everybody shall count for one, and nobody for 
more than one, and by this distribution of political power, what- 
ever be the moral, intellectual, or social condition of its deposi- 
tories, you realise the perfect, the only legitimate form of the 
State. 

Upon the causes which led to the enthusiastic reception of 
this doctrine in France it is impossible for me to dwell here. 
They are admirably expounded, as all the world knows, in the 
initial chapters of Taine’s great work. It has been well said 
that an idea must become French before it can become European. 
And one effect of the French Revolution and its wars was to 
spread the doctrine of Rousseauan individualism throughout 
Europe. Napoleon’s campaigns, bringing down in a common 
ruin the old-world polities, shook this idea into the air. He 
claimed that he embodied the Revolution: and so, in a sense, 
he did. The essence of Bonapartism is plebiscitary despotism, 
which rests upon the conception of the people as an aggregate 
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of isolated and unrelated atoms. Socialism, for the origin of 
which, let us remember, we go back to Rousseau,* is another 
issue of the same conception. It rests upon that doctrine of 
the unlimited power of the majority of sovereign human units 
so widely received and believed in France, and that country, 
in the judgment of a very clear-headed publicist, the late 
M. Séherer, is bound to make trial of Socialism. Nor, if we 
survey its history during the last two decades, would it probably 
be much worse off under a Socialistic régime. A French writer, 
whom I must reckon the profoundest student of men and society 
that France has seen of late years, observes : 


Since June 1889 the country has beheld ignoble possessors of ephemeral 
authority -proscribe, in the name of Liberty, her dearest convictions: 
abominable politicians play upon universal suffrage as an instrument where- 
with to seize power and to instal their lying mediocrity in the highest place. 
And the country has endured this universal suffrage, the most monstrous 
and the most iniquitous of tyrannies, for the force of numbers is the most 
brutal of forces.? 


And the ethos of the revolutionary movement throughout 
Europe is just what it is in France. Look at Portugal, for 
example, the scene of its latest triumph : a look at the abomina- 
tions there will be sufficient: ‘guarda e passa.’ Very few 
publicists have realised how widespread is the influence of the 
speculations of Rousseau. But certain it is that in every country 
those who denominate themselves the party of progress, although 
in most cases they have probably never read a line of him, 
spout his sophisms and vent his verbiage, which have become 
current coin. 

In England, the, advance of the Rousseauan idea has been 
slower than on the Continent of Europe. Perhaps it was not 
until about the year 1820 that it made itself much felt in this 
country. It found here a distribution of political power resting 
upon quite another conception than the numerical—resting, not 
upon counting heads, but upon the representation of classes, 
corporations, localities, interests, and, we may say, all the 
elements of national life. That system, as it then existed, 
undoubtedly required reform. The so-called Reform Bill of 1832 

* Its germ is unquestionably in a well-known passage of Rousseau’s 
Discourse on the Origin of Inequality. 

* I quote this passage from an article of M. Bourget’s, but unfortunately. 
I have mislaid the reference. I have, however, before me the original French, 
which I am the more glad to give as I feel how inadequate is my rendering of it : 
‘La France dés 1889 a vu d’ignobles maitres d’un jour proscrire, au nom 
de la liberté, ses plus chéres croyances: des politiciens abominables jouer du 
suffrage universel comme un instrument de régne, et installer leur médiocrité 
menteuse dans les plus hautes places.. Elle l’a subi, ce suffrage universel, la 
plus monstreuse des tyrannies—car la force des nombres est la ‘plus brutale 
des forces.’ 
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did not reform, but overthrew it. The Duke of Wellington, 
‘rich in saving common sense ’* beyond any man of that time, 
truly told the House of Lords that ‘ the principle of this measure 
was not reform’: that the spirit animating it was ‘ the outcome 
of the French Revolution,’ and that ‘from the period of its 
adoption we shall date the downfall of the Constitution.’ It 
was, in fact, the introduction into this country of political 
atomism, of a representation of mere numbers; and it was but 
the beginning of a series of similar statutes, all underlain by 
the Rousseauan principle, and each carrying that principle 
further. There were, indeed, wise and far-seeing men who sought 
to stay this disastrous movement, and who, for a brief time— 
but only for a brief time—checked it. Thus, Mr. Gladstone’s 
Household Suffrage Bill of 1866 was opposed and defeated by 
the moderate section of the Liberal party led by Mr. Lowe, 
afterwards Lord Sherbrooke. That clear-headed thinker pro- 
tested that one class should not be allowed to outvote all the 
other classes combined,® and predicted that the effect of the 
legislation to which he offered such strenuous opposition would 
be to convert the trade unions into political organisations, merely 
intent on gaining their own ends, in utter disregard of national 
interests. The event has shown that he was right. The trade 
unions originally devised, and for some time carried on, for 
the most righteous object of protecting working men against 
the atrocious tyranny of capital, gradually fell under the influence 
of demagogues, and, in the event, became the instruments of 
Socialistic agitators. I have dwelt upon that subject in a previous 
number of this Review, already referred to, and need not here 
repeat what I there said. The average working man is too 
ignorant—that is not his fault—to understand anything beyond 
the simplest matters touching him personally—and even these 
he often misunderstands. He is the natural prey of the char- 
latan who flatters his vanity, stimulates his passions, and makes 
of his very defects a qualification for power, assuring him—it 
is part of Rousseau’s message to the world—that education is 
depravation, that the untutored children of nature are endowed 
with an instinct qualifying them to sway the rod of empire : 



































You that woo the Voices, tell them old experience is a fool, 
Teach your flattered Kings that only they who cannot read can rule. 


Such was the teaching of that demagogue in excelsis the late 
Mr. Gladstone, ‘most incomparable master in the art of per- 


8 And in other still more valuable qualities: ‘the last honest and perfectly 
brave man they had,’ Carlyle judged; truly, as I think. 

* Lord Acton has pungently remarked that ‘the doctrine of equality means 
government by the poor and payment by the rich.’ Lectures on the French 
Revolution, p. 300. 
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suading the multitude of the thing that is not,’ and was embodied 
in his memorable demand, ‘ Are the classes ever right when they 
differ from the masses?’ The answer of history to that question 
is ‘ Nearly always.’ But of history Mr. Gladstone was almost 
as ignorant as the populace upon which he played. If there is 
one lesson written more legibly than another upon the annals of 
the world, it is that majorities are almost always wrong : that 
truth is the prerogative of minorities—nay, it may even be of a 
minority of one. That is the verdict of history. It holds good 
of all ages. It specially holds good of the times in which we 
live. John Stuart Mill, in his Political Economy, is well war- 
ranted when he dwells upon ‘the extreme unfitness at present 
of mankind in general, or of the labouring classes in particular, 
for any order of things which would make any considerable 
demand upon their intellect or virtue.’ But it is on ‘ the labour- 
ing classes’ that preponderating political power has been con- 
ferred. We have—or soon shall have—a Parliamentary elec- 
torate of eight millions. Of these, five millions will be manual 
labourers, whose votes, given—as they unquestionably will be— 
under the direction of Socialistic leaders, will dominate the one 
Chamber now left us. Sir Henry Maine has well characterised 
it as ‘a type of government associated with terrible events— 
a single Assembly armed with full power over the Constitution, 
which it may exercise at pleasure... a theoretically all- 
powerful Convention governed by a practically all-powerful 
secret Committee of Public Safety, but kept from com- 
plete submission to its authority by obstruction, for which its 
rulers are always trying to find a remedy in some kind of moral 
guillotine.’*® - This has been the political progress of this 
country—often the theme of such proud boasting—since the 
Reform Act of 1832. Progress! But of what kind? Surely 
it is like that of the Gadarene swine : swift certainly, but con- 
ducting to the steep place and the engulfing deep. 

We may say, then, of this recent strike, which has been the 
immediate occasion of my writing, that it is the issue of that 
theory of political society which, originally excogitated by 
Rousseau, has largely pervaded all European countries, and has 
transformed the English system of government. And it is 
notable how in recent years politicians in search of votes have 
set themselves to flatter and to fawn upon the masses, and, 
after the Gladstonian example, to sow discord between them and 
the classes. Surely a bad art, in which much proficiency has 
been exhibited of late by one of the King’s Ministers, largely 
endowed with those predatory propensities which the nursery 

1° Popular Government, p. 125. Sir Henry Maine wrote prophetically. ‘ We 
are drifting towards a type,’ the sentence begins. His prophecy has come true. 
We have so drifted. 
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become of vast importance, and the price demanded for those 
votes, however exorbitant, has been paid without scruple. And 
thus it has come to pass that trade unions have been converted 
from harmless necessary organisations for the protection of their 
members into noxious conspiracies uncontrolled by the. law. 
The chief means by which they exercised their beneficent func- 
tions was collective bargaining—the only means, it had been 
found, of combating and counteracting the tyranny of capital. 
But collective bargaining implies—necessarily implies—as its 
correlative, collective responsibility. Trade unions and their 
funds are, however, exempt by statute from all liability for breach 
of agreements or awards made between workmen and employers. 
A notion had grown up that they were exempt, too, from actions 
of tort : that their funds could not be made liable to compensate 
a person who had sustained injury by wrongful acts done by 
their agents. The decision of the House of Lords in the Taff 
Vale case exploded this notion, and affirmed the liability of 
trade unions in the case indicated. The Royal Commission 
appointed in 1903 unanimously recommended that the law as 
laid down in the Taff Vale case should not be disturbed, and the 
Majority Report contains the following passage : 


There is no rule of law so elementary, so universal, or so indispensable 
as the rule that a wrongdoer should be made to redress his wrong. If trade 
unions were exempt from this liability they would be the only exception, and 
it would then be right that that exception should be removed. That vast 
and powerful institutions should be permanently licensed to apply the funds 
they possess to do wrong to others, and by that wrong inflict upon them 
damage, perhaps to the amount of many thousand pounds, and yet not be 
liable to make redress out of those funds, would be a state of things opposed 
to the very idea of law, order, and justice. 


The Government, however, did not adopt this view. Many of 
their supporters had bought the votes of the miners at the pre- 
vious General Election by promising to do all in their power to 
procure a change in the law as laid down in the Taff Vale case, 
and united with the Labour party in bringing pressure to bear 
(as the phrase is) upon the Government. Of course the Govern- 
ment yielded to that pressure. By some means which have not 
come to the light, the Front Opposition Bench in the Commons 
was squared, and resistance in the Lords was obviated, and so 
the Trades Disputes Act, 1906, contained the following astound- 
ing provisions : 
1. An act done by a person in contemplation or furtherance of a trade 


dispute shall not be actionable on the ground only that it induces some other 
person to break a contract of employment. 
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2. An action against a trade union, whether of workmen or masters, 
or against any members or officials thereof on behalf of themselves and all 
other members of the trade union, in respect of any tortious act alleged to 
have been committed by or on behalf of the trade union, shall not be enter- 
tained by any court. 


It is difficult to imagine anything more utterly opposed to 
justice, common sense, or public policy than legislation such as 
this. To use the words quoted above from the Majority Report 
of the Royal Commission, it confers upon the powerful associa- 
tions which the trade unions have now become, the power to 
apply with immunity the vast funds which they possess to do 
wrong to others. But that is not the whole of the surrender 
made to them by the Trades Disputes Act, 1906. One of the 
most sacred rights of man is the right to labour. It may pro- 
perly be called a natural right, as being inherent in human 
personality ; as being an essential part of that freedom which 
is an attribute of humanity. The trade unions claim to make 
void that right. They demand that a workman shall work only 
when and how they dictate. They apply brute force to support 
their dictation, assaulting and battering those who resist it. And 
this tyranny the Legislature virtually authorises by its sanction 
given in the Trades Disputes Act to what is hypocritically called 
‘ peaceful picketing.’ The phrase is a derision. It is a contra- 
diction in terms. Armed with this weapon of immunity from 
civil liability and from the criminal law, the miners entered upon 
the coal strike in a position of overwhelming superiority. Their 
demand was virtually this: ‘Concede what we ask, or we will 
starve the nation.” The King’s Ministers, cowed by them, re- 
minded me of the attitude of the ass in Tristram Shandy : ‘ Don’t 
thrash me, but if you will you may.’ They tried in vain the 
blandishments of appeals and conferences, and the main point 
of the strikers was conceded.'' A formal engagement made by 
the Government with the mine-owners was brushed aside on the 
mendacious allegation of ‘ misunderstanding.’’* And so a daring 


11 T must say that for my part I sympathise with the demand for a minimum 
wage—or rather a living wage—while detesting the means taken by trade unions 
to enforce it. I may observe that nothing has been done to secure a minimum 
wage to workers in the sweated trades, whose awful condition cries to Heaven 
for vengeance. They can bring no pressure to bear on the Government. 

#2 In a letter which appeared in the Times of the Ist of April, Lord Newton 
writes : ‘What occurred is as follows: The coal-owners approached the Govern- 
ment on Wednesday morning with a view to the insertion of a particular amend- 
ment in the House of Lords, and the Government undertook to meet their wishes, 
provided the consent of the miners’ official representatives was obtained. That 
consent was obtained, and accordingly Lord Crewe announced his intention of 
moving it as an agreed amendment, indicating the exact wording of it in 
the course of his speech on the second reading. Later in the evening the miners’ 
representatives (having apparently changed their minds) ordered the Govern- 














conspiracy against the commonwealth, which in most civilised 
countries would have been put down in a few days, was crowned 
with success, or, in the words of Mr. Redmond—with an eye 
on the Labour votes—came to an end ‘in a magnificent triumph 
for the working men: of England.’ 

It is well to remember—indeed, it is most necessary—that 
the industrial unrest, as the phrase is, of which we have recently 
had so striking an exhibition, is almost universal throughout 
what we call the civilised world. Everywhere preponderating 
political power has fallen to the manual labourers; and every- 
where they have fallen, more or less, under the sway of men 
who set before them Utopias for the most part quite unrealisable. 
Not long ago I chanced to converse with a French Socialist who 
has a reputation for eloquence—he was certainly very voluble 
—and I pressed him, as closely as courtesy would allow, to tell 
me what he really. wanted. ‘Eh bien,’ he said at last, ‘Je 
suis pour la république universelle, et pour l’égalité des 
hommes.’ He acknowledged, indeed, that the universal re- 
public was very far off, and that he was unable to conjecture how 
it would be organised, but he thought it would embody the ideas 
of Rossel regarding inheritance, the family and property.’ 
However that might be, he was sure that the equality of men 
was the only true foundation of human society. I acknowledged 
that there is a fundamental equality in human nature which 
should find its corollary in the equality of all men before the 
law, and entreated him to tell me what other equality was 
possible. Physical and mental inequality he confessed as a fact, 
nor could he deny that this meant inequality in political value. 
I, for my part, admitted that every man is entitled to some share 
of political power, for the simple reason that he is a person, 
whose rational co-operation is necessary for his own develop- 
ment : but I urged that to say all men have a right to some share 
of political power is one thing; to say all men have a right to 
the same share is quite another. I ventured to urge that every 
man should count in the community for what he is really 
worth ; that his mights (mdchte) should be the measure of his 
rights ; that to give every adult male the same share of political 
ment to abandon the amendment, and Lord Crewe was compelled to make his 
humiliating statement. What misunderstanding is there in this? It is merely 
the repudiation of an engagement by the Government at the bidding of some 
members of the Labour party.’ 

** He was good enough to send me the following extract from some work 
of Rossel’s—he did not specify what—in which those ideas are sufficiently 
indicated : ‘Il y a dans la société une classe nombreuse, industrieuse, puissante 
parce qu’elle est groupée, 4 laquelle ne s’appliquent ni vos lois sur lhéritage, 
ni vos lois sur la famille, ni vos lois sur la propriété. Changez vos lois, ou cette 
classe essayera de se créer une société @ elle, ow il n’y aura ni famille, ni 
héritage, ni propriété.’ 
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power is as unreasonable as to require all men to pay the same 
amount of taxation. To which he would by no means assent. 
The egalitarian doctrine was to him a first principle, sacred from 
discussion. To me it appears a false principle, and in the doc- 
trine of the right divine (or shall I say the inherent right ?—the 
word ‘divine’ might give offence in some quarters) of 
majorities, which rests upon it, I find the perennial source of 
political corruption and social unrest. I believe that Schiller 
spoke the words of truth and soberness when he wrote : 


What are mere numbers? Numbers are but nonsense ; 
Wisdom is never found save with the few: 

Votes should be rightly weighed, not’ only counted : 
Sooner or later must that State go under 

Where numbers rule and foolishness determines. !4 


It seems to me, then, that the best hope of Europe—it is a far-off 
hope—lies in the elimination of the central idea of the French 
Revolution, formulated by Rousseau’s disciples as the first and 
fundamental proposition of The Declaration of the Rights of the 
Man and the Citizen. Men are not born, and do not continue, 
equal in rights. They are born and continue unequal in mights, 
and therefore in rights, and consequently they are not entitled 
to equal shares of political power. John Stuart Mill has summed 
up the matter in six words: ‘Equal voting is in principle 
wrong.’ It is unjust. But justice is the foundation of the 
State: ‘justitia fundamentum regni.’ And justice is not a 
thing which can be manufactured by political machinery. You 
may decree injustice by a law, but it remains unjust. You may 
affirm the thing that is not, by ever so many Acts of Parliament, 
but you will not convert it into the thing that is. The false 
remains false in spite of the declamation of doctrinaires and the 
madness of the people. And it is a mére foundation of sand for 
the political edifice reared upon it. Rousseau himself discerned 
this truth clearly enough, and admirably expressed it: ‘If the 
Legislature establishes a principle at variance with that which 
results from the nature of things, the State will never cease to be 
agitated till that principle is expelled and invincible Nature has 
resumed her sway.’ 

Commending to my readers this dictum of Rousseau—one of 
the illuminating flashes of genius which light up, from time to 
time, the black darkness of his sophisms—let us consider, in 

% A’ poor translation, as I am well aware, of Schiller’s majestic lines, but 
the best that will come to my pen at this moment: 
‘Was ist die Mehrheit? Mehrheit ist der Unsinn ; 
Verstand ist stets bei Wen’gen nur gewesen. 
Man soll die Stimmen wagen und nicht zahlen : 


Der Staat muss untergeh’n, frih oder spat, 
Wo Mehrheit siegt und Unverstand entscheidet.’ 
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conclusion, the immediate prospect before us, now that the coal 
strike is supposed to be over. The men have got what they 
struck for, a minimum wage—they have got it at the cost of 
indescribable suffering to hardworking fathers and devoted 
mothers and innocent little children; of a loss of thirty 
millions to the country—and of the shattered nerves of Mr. 
Asquith. To gain an end justifiable in itself, they have waged 
a fratricidal war against a nation and have cowed its Govern- 
ment into submission. It is a colossal scandal that a single 
industry should have had power to do this thing. History may 
well inquire whether a nation in which it could happen was 
sane: whether it was ruled by fools or cowards. And what is 
to prevent a recurrence of this state of things in the future? 
Certainly the Minimum Wage Act** will not prevent it. As 
certainly we cannot look to the Government for legislation to 
prevent it. The suggested Royal Commission is simply a device 
for the King’s Ministers to avoid responsibility, and to save 
time for going on with their congenial occupation, majority 
mongering. There is absolutely no necessity for a Royal Com- 
mission on the subject. Remedies which might be quite effec- 
tive are plainly discernible. If anything is perfectly clear it 
is that this huge strike is largely due to the legislation which has 
put trade unions above the law. And the first step to remedy 
the mischief is, as clearly, to undo that legislation. To render 
the funds of a trade union liable for any damage done by or 
through it, for breach of any agreement entered into by it and 
ratified by the Board of Trade, utterly to prohibit picketing, to 
require that the accounts of trade unions shall be audited by 
public officials and published, and to enact that every member 
of a union should have votes in proportion to his interest in its 
funds, are measures so obviously just and reasonable that merely 
to mention them should be enough. They would give a death- 
blow to the influence of Socialists and Syndicalists who now lead 
the poor, ignorant ** workers captive at their will. And so they 
would retard that dissolution of the social organism which is the 
avowed end of those sectaries.’’ But, on the other hand, they 


** I wonder how many of our legislators who passed this Act know that 
it redressed, after a fashion, an injustice of a century’s standing. Until 1814 
the justices were empowered by statute to establish a minimum wage between 
employers and employed. In that year capitalists, intent upon grinding the 
poor by applying ruthlessly the principle of competition working through supply 
and demand, pronounced all-sufficient by the Orthodox Political Economy, pro- 
cured the abolition of this provision of the law, in spite of the opposition of 
the workers, with whom, it may be noted, Pitt strongly sympathised. 

7° IT use the word advisedly. A friend of mine was talking to a miner, 
an intelligent man enough, who observed, ‘ Well, I don’t know much about 
this Milleny wage business, but. we’ve got to obey our leaders.’ 

** It is desirable to apprehend what Syndicalism and Socialism really are, 
where they differ, and in what they agree; otherwise we may fall into the 
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would assuredly lose the Government the support of the Labour 
party in Parliament and the overwhelming votes of trade 
unionists in many constituencies.** That is held to be a conclu- 
sive reason why the King’s Ministers should not initiate or 
support them. Parliamentary Government, as it exists among 
us, means the complete subordination of national to party 
interests. Ministers are always hampered by the fear of losing 
votes. And so the action of the Government is paralysed in all 
departments of the State. The gravest questions—the questions 
which most nearly concern the most vital interests of the com- 
munity—are shelved. ‘Le peuple ne m’intéresse que lorsqu’il 
vote,’ a French demagogue is reported to have said, in a 
moment of cynical candour. And it is at the cost of these 
voting animals, or rather of the nation at large, that the party 
game is played: the poor, long-suffering, stupid, stolid nation, 
which looks helplessly on and pays the piper—whose price, as in 
this matter of the recent coal strike, is sometimes heavy. 

What, then, is the prospect before us? The trade unions 
are led, as they have been for the last fifteen years—led, yes, and 
skilfully organised—by men deficient indeed in economical know- 
ledge, but of great force of character and untrammelled by 
scruples. The rank and file of the unions do not know what 
they want. But the leaders have a distinct apprehension of 
their own aims. The pamphlet of which the Times gave a full 
account on the 27th of February—-The Miners’ Next Step— 
is sufficiently enlightening. The strategy of the organisation 
error of Mr. Lloyd George or, if that be possible, into a worse error. Mr. 
Snowden, who knows what he is talking about, is reported, in the T'imes of 
the 1st of April, to have said, ‘Syndicalism is opposed to organisation and 
to the State : it-is anarchy pure and simple, and the very opposite of Socialism.’ 
No doubt this is so in theory; but, as Mr. Keir Hardie observed in a speech, 
reported in the same issue of the 7'imes, ‘ When the Syndicalist said that every 
trade union should be merged into one union he was preaching the same theory 
as the Socialists. They differed with the Syndicalists when they said that the 
mines should belong to the miners and the railways to the railwaymen, and 
so on. That was a debatable point on which he need not enter. The final 
goal of the Syndicalist was not essentially different from that of the Socialist. 
He did not want the colliers to own the pits, or the factory workers the 
mills; he wanted the community as a whole to own them, so that they could 
be worked for the good of the community. He would oppose, to the utmost, 
any attempt to cause antagonism between Syndicalism and Socialism, as they 
were both trying to put some backbone and determination into the working 
classés. Both were equally anxious for the overthrow of the existing state 
of society, and the creation of a newer and better state in which there should 
be freedom in the widest and broadest sense of the term.’ Syndicalism, then, 
is one thing, and Socialism another: but Socialism, through the trade unions 
which it commands, unites with Syndicalism in making war upon society—much 
to Mr. Keir Hardie’s satisfaction. 

18 Of course it must always be remembered that it would be in the power 
of the majority of the electorate—the five millions of manual labourers—to reverse 


the suggested legislation, and, in the absence of the introduction of a rational 
system of representation, it cannot be doubted that they would do so. 
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which it proposes is set out with great frankness in four para- 
graphs, which are worth quoting : 


That the old policy of identity of interest between employer and employed 
be abolished and a policy of open hostility be installed. 

That for the purpose of giving greater strength to the lodges they be 
encouraged to join together to form joint committees and to hold joint meet- 
ings: these committees to have power to initiate and carry out the policy 
within their own area, unhampered by agent or executive council, so long as 
they act within their. own financial resources. The lodges should, as far as 
possible, discard the old method of coming out on strike for any little minor 
grievance, and adopt the more scientific weapon of the irritation strike, by 
simply remaining at work, and so contrive by their general conduct to make 
the colliery unremunerative. 

That a continual agitation be carried on in favour of increasing the 
minimum wage and lessening the hours of labour until we have extracted 
the whole of the employers’ profits. 

That our objective be to build up an organisation that will ultimately 
take over the mining industry and carry it on in the interests of the 
workers. 

The authorship of this pamphlet is, I believe, kept a secret, 
but there can be no doubt that. the words which I have quoted 
are not the words of irresponsible men : they represent the views 
of a. committee, a number of very influential men who, for all 
practical purposes, exercise a preponderating influence over the 
South Wales miners. And it is unquestionable that the leaders 
of many trade unions—avowed Socialists or Syndicalists—are 
animated by this conception of underhand war and ulti- 
mate pillage. It is equally unquestionable that the success 
of the organisers of the coal strike will hugely encourage 
others to follow their example. Nor can we even dismiss the 
Syndicalist notion of a general strike as a bad dream. It will 
probably come, though it may be long in coming. But what we 
have immediately to expect is a series of gigantic strikes, fraught 
with ruin to British industries, and fraught with intense suffering 
to manual labourers and to the poor generally ; for the war thus 
waged is not merely against capital, but incidentally against other 
branches of labour.. That is the prospect before us. What is 
to prevent its being realised? I remember my old friend Sir 
Alexander Arbuthnot, on his return from India, saying to me, 
‘The real governing power in this country is Funk,’ We must 
make an end of that governing power if there is not to be an 
end of England. 


W. 8S. Litty. 











THE NINETEENTH OENTURY 


WHY SOME OF THE CLERGY WILL 
WELCOME DISESTABLISHMENT 


THE protagonists of ecclesiastical strife have now descended into 
the political arena, and the ‘ modest stillness which becomes a 
man of peace’ has given place to the ‘blast of war blowing in 
our ears.” The drum ecclesiastic is being vigorously beaten to 
summon the Church’s faithful liegemen once more to man the 
walls and to line the trenches in order to repel the renewed attack 
upon the Established Church in Wales. As one who in previous 
years has loyally responded to his leaders’ call and has taken 
no little part in press and on platform on behalf of the Establish- 
ment, it may be of interest to some of his fellow-Churchmen to 
give his reasons for adopting a complete volte face on this ques- 
tion. Most of his friends are Churchmen, nearly all of whom 
* view the Government’s proposals with abhorrence and dismay. 
To defend and to advocate these appears to them incom- 
prehensible, not to say treacherous. But there are many whose 
devotion to the Church cannot be questioned, who are convinced 
of the righteousness and the necessity of the present demand for 
Disestablishment made by ‘a majority,’ as Mr. Gladstone said 
(and how much truer his words are now), ‘ constitutionally, law- 
fully, peacefully and repeatedly returned to Parliament.’ 

So long as the State desires to maintain an established 
religion there is nothing to prevent the Church acquiescing, pro- 
vided that the union between the two is not injurious (as it is 
here thought to be) to the well-being of either. But the question 
is entirely one for citizens, as citizens only, to decide. There is 
nothing unscriptural in an Establishment, since the Old Testa- 
ment brings before us a theocratic state in which the civil and 
religious powers are closely associated. Nor is it wrong for 
the State to recognise and honour the Church, although the 
forms that the recognition should take may and do vary from 
time to time, and should rather be offered by the State than in 
any way demanded by the Church. Where would be the amour 
propre of our territorial forces if, in defiance of the nation’s 
will, they objected to their disbandment? ‘For the Church to 
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insist upon its Establishment is as invidious as for a man to 
demand salutation from one who is not disposed to make it, and 
savours of @ lack of dignity and self-respect. If, therefore, 
Churchpeople contend for the maintenance of the union between 
Church and State, they should contend as citizens and not as 
Churchmen. But as religious liberty is now understood the 
State is bound to see that no religious organisation shall retain 
any privilege, so far as is practicable, that other religious bodies 
cannot share. The only reason that this country has now an 
established religion is an historic one. It was not only that 
identity of belief existed once between Church and nation, but 
that the Church at one time was co-extensive with the nation. 


In early times [wrote the late Professor Freeman] the Church was 
simply the nation looked at with reference to religion, just as the Army 
was the nation looked at for the purpose of warfare. . . . The ministers 
of the Church were national officers for one set of purposes, enjoying the 
rights . . . of national officers. 


Even when in the sixteenth century religious differences became 
serious, it was long held 


that the Church and the nation ought to be one, and that dissent in reli- 
gion was a thing to be put down by law as much as sedition in politics. 
It was held to be the duty of the civil power in each State to prescribe 
its own religion to its subjects. . . . And this is beyond doubt the original 
meaning of the Church being by law established. 


Church defenders are fond of quoting. Lord Mansfield and 
Speaker Onslow, who spoke of dissent as ‘established.’ But 
nearly every society must have certain relations with the State 
in which it finds itself, and may have certain privileges conceded 
to it. For instance, Nonconformists have, by statute law, their 
ministers exempted from serving certain. civil offices, and their 
chapels registered and certified for worship and exempted from 
rates. But similar privileges are equally enjoyed by Churchmen 
and others. And in so far as these will be retained by the 
Church, in a constitution adopted by the Church and sanctioned 
by the State, the Act which will disestablish the Church will 
establish it again. ‘For ‘ disestablishment’ is concerned not with 
what is common to many societies, but with what is exceptional 
to one. Since the Toleration Act of 1689 about fifty Acts of 
Parliament have been passed removing certain exclusive privi- 
leges of the Church which in course of time had been allowed 
to develop. Disestablishment will but complete the process, so 
far as is practicable, and at the same time will remove the special 
control which the State has now, in Crown, Parliament, and 
Judicature, over the Church. There is no need to cite any 
Vou. LXXI—No. 423 31 
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special statute * by which the Church was established. For as it 
was with the Gallican Church, prior to the French Revolution, 
so it has been with the English Church—Establishment is the 
result not of a determined legislative act, like the Napoleonic 
Concordat, but of an unconscious growth. To speak of the . 
Church as ‘ established by law’ before other religious societies 
arose would have been almost meaningless. The expression was 
found necessary for purposes of differentiation. Disestablish- 
ment will remove that monopoly of combined privilege and 
control which is not shared by other religious bodies. And so 
long ago as 1885 Gladstone detected ‘ a current almost throughout 
the civilised world, slowly setting in the direction of disestab- 
lishment.’ To confuse the Church, as a religious body, with the 
Establishment, which means its peculiarly distinctive relation to 
the State, is very much as if one were to confuse a bird with 
the cage which imprisons it, or rather with the special privileges 
—food, attention, protection, etc.—which the encaged bird may 
enjoy—or deplore. 

That both Church and State are weakened through Establish- 
ment few intelligent observers can fail to notice. Take the 
inability of the Establishment to reform or to adapt itself to its 
changing environment. When in 1895 the attack on the Welsh 
Establishment failed, there were many who believed that the 
Church was on the threshold of a great opportunity. It was 
the present writer’s lot to join with two others in founding the 
Church Reform League.* We felt that there was no abuse within 
the Church which could not be removed without resorting to 
Disestablishment. For the next ten years the Unionists—the 
avowed friends of the Church—were in office. Did our bishops 
from their place of influence and power in the Lords produce 
any great scheme and press its acceptance upon their friends 
and allies in both Houses? Nothing worthy of the great Church 
of England, nor in any sense adequate to the situation, was 
even attempted. The old creaking wagon of the Church’s system 
has been allowed to lumber along the same well-worn ruts, and 
the charge levelled against us at the time, that we enthusiastic 
Church Reformers were nothing more than Utopians of the 
Utopians, has been completely justified: . There has been no 
relaxation in the attitude of stolid conservatism which has so 
long characterised our ecclesiastical authorities, who have there- 
fore left ‘the present external organisation and endowments of 
. The Church, however, is established by the Acts of Supremacy 

(26 Henry ‘VIII., and 1 Elizabeth) and the Act of Uniformity (2 & 3 Edward VI.). 

? His sermon, preached at Over (August 1895), entitled ‘Churchmen’s 

Grievances,’ which sought to explain its then programme, was the first publica- 


tion of the League, which, however; was not formally inaugurated until the 
following November. © - 
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the Church at the mercy and caprice of an electorate which 
tests institutions not so much by their past history and venerable 
traditions as by their present utility and democratic sympathies. 
The Church, which was more or less fitted at the Reformation 
to meet the exigencies of a time made new by the Renaissance 
and the invention of printing, has not been adapted to meet the 
requirements of a time made new by a belief in evolution and 
the wonderful inventions of electricity and steam. It is absurd 
to suppose that this institution, if it is to be in perfect touch 
with Demos, can remain the same as it was in days before 
the educational and political enfranchisement of the people. 
To bring about a conception of religion consistent with sound 
reason and the newer knowledge to which we have attained, and 
at the same time satisfying the best religious instincts, is the 
noble work before us. But how very unsatisfactory are the 
ingenious compromises and medieval survivals which are offered. 
The best minds long for a religious teaching which, while appeal- 
ing to their heart and will, shall not do despite to their intellectual 
outlook upon life. But our authorities, with their cowardly 
opportunism, fearful of doing anything to jeopardise the Church 
as a State institution, show far more consideration for those bent 
on reaction than for the progressives who form the most — 
ing feature in the Church’s life. 

Hence it is that the road now taken by very many of the English 
clergy is one which is more and more diverging from that in 
which the laity are walking. How many fine young minds go 
to our Universities with the intention of becoming ordinands who 
are repelled by our obsolete methods and cumbrous machinery, 
and, above all, by our narrow, stereotyped formule which tend 
to sterilise living thought? Are our leaders really content to 
stand and watch our women follow (as unless we alter our ways 
they most certainly will before long) their brothers in forsaking 
the assembling of themselves together? Religion has two fune- 
tions to fulfil: to furnish some explanation of man’s relation 
to and destiny in the Universe, and to offer practical guidance 
in life. If its explanation of the Universe and of the operat- 
ing forces therein is being increasingly discredited by facts, its 
guidance of life must be weakened. One of two things must 
therefore happen. LEither- the whole Christian position must be 
re-stated, or the world will turn away from Christianity: But 
Christianity is too fine a stream to lose itself in the sands. 
Spiritual progress, with so millennial a past, is bound to continue. 
For the history of mankind is felt to be an ordered process which 
is tending.to the realisation of a destiny as glorious as- it is 
definite and unique. But, measured by its power to spiritualise 


our national character and to persuade our people to follow the 
312 
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highest ideals, who can question the utter inability of our present 
ecclesiastical machinery? Is there a single department of our 
nation’s life, apart from the Church itself, where the devout, 
orthodox Churchman, as such, whom the Establishment seeks 
to produce, is prominent? Whether we turn to our politics, our 
industry, our commerce, our literature, our science—above all, to 
our shame be it said, to our efforts to ameliorate the social and 
economic conditions of the masses—the same melancholy failure 
awaits us. While a respectable, conventional mediocrity is as 
a rule found in the Establishment, many of the finest and most 
heroic spirits of our time repudiate all allegiance to its claims, 
and have been largely reared outside its borders. If they give 
any passing thought at all to the deliberations which characterise 
our ordinary ecclesiastical gatherings and journals, it must be 
one of contempt as they watch Churchmen continually expound- 
ing principles they have not the courage to apply, while they 
wonder how such an occupation is not more generally demoralis- 
ing than it even appears. For it should be remembered that in 
its attempt, in theory at least, to scale the greatest height the 
Establishment exhibits most of all that shameless contrast be- 
tween what is proposed and what is done. And they know too, 
and lament, that its authorities, too often immersed in unprofit- 
able deliberations concerning themes more or less outworn, give 
‘an enormous preference to those ‘safe’ spirits who cling to the 
threadbare clothing of the past, and who are too slow to move 
with the times in providing a fitter raiment for the noble ideal 
mankind has in Christ. 

How conspicuous is the failure of the Establishment to grapple 
even with its own most flagrant abuses. The machinery for the 
removal of the mentally afflicted, the incompetent and indolent, 
and even evil-living clergy, is miserably inefficient. For at least 
two years before a recently deceased and deeply-respected bishop 
resigned he was quite incapable of managing his diocese, the work 
of which was undertaken by his capable suffragans, but at a cost 
of just one-tenth of the annual income of the see!* If a diocese 
can thus be managed on so little, why is it necessary to provide 
the many thousands to those who will plead so eloquently on 
behalf of home and foreign Missions, and paint pathetic pictures 
of the poverty of the clergy? No men can work harder than 
our bishops. But how is it that they do not see that for many 
a large part of their work is rendered futile through their ‘ fatal 


* For seven years the writer (whose experience in this matter is far from 
being exceptional) was incumbent of a Yorkshire parish. Neither the bishop, 
his suffragan, nor his archdeacon either officially visited it or even asked one 
question concerning it. Nor was the fact that he declined to continue the farce 
of -filling up obsolete annual forms once commented upon by the authorities ! 
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opulence’? And is ‘the herd of deer,’ are ‘the miles of carpet,’ 
the palaces, and the parks, to be clung to until the State effects 
what the constraining love of Christ for the struggling millions 
they have been called upon to oversee has been unable to effect? 
What has been done to reform our cathedral chapters, which, 
to the derision of those who know much of their inner work- 
ing, too often absorb enormous revenues to provide, with many 
noble exceptions, mere sinecures? The Parson’s Freehold, a 
relic of feudalism, with its frequently mischievous principle of 
J’y suis, j’y reste, is in urgent need of modification. Nor has 
anything been done to deal with private patronage, with its 
usurpation of the rights of the congregation, which would have 
aroused the indignation of a St. James as he saw the ‘man 
with a gold ring, in fine clothing,’ choosing not only the best 
seat, but too often the indifferent pastor: The monstrous sale 
of advowsons still goes on. A grossly excessive number of 
societies, with their expensive organisations, show how badly 
husbanded, uneconomically disbursed, and inadequately dis- 
tributed are the financial resources of the Church. The fifty 
churches of the City of London have between them a Sunday 
congregation which could easily go into two or three of them, 
and yet their total income is the equivalent of that of the Society 
for providing Additional Curates throughout the whole Church 
of England! The Dilapidations Act of 1871 is another scandal. 
A rector having occupied a benefice for a few years died, and 
his representatives were called upon to repair the chancel at a 
cost of 14001. The widow of another incumbent, who had 
just before his death repaired his benefice, had to rebuild 
stables which the vicarage, it is admitted, would be better 
without. Such attempts at reform as have been made bear the 
usual hall-mark of the Establishment’s - half-heartedness and 
incompetency. The archbishops appoint a committee to deal 
with what has long been the utterly chaotic condition of the 
Church’s finance, and do not allow it even to refer to the ancient 
endowments. As if the laity did not know that in the more 
equitable distribution of the funds already at the disposal of the 
Church, the key is to be found. As well leave out, as an arch- 
deacon has recently said, all reference to a widow’s assistance 
from her wealthy relatives when inquiring into her needs! It 
is such trifling which disgusts the average man. No, our 
authorities have allowed the golden opportunity to pass; they 
have proved once more the truth of the cynical motto Episcopi 
Anglia semper pavidi ; and upon them will rest the responsibility 
if the conditions have now arrived which will make posterity regard 
the Establishment as a phase which is 
Gone glimmering through the dreams of things that were. 
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And if the two great contemporary taskg before Christendom 
are, to separate the transient from the permanent in religion, 
to differentiate the essentials of Christianity from the com- 
plicated non-essentials by which they have been so long over- 
laid and disfigured; and to evolve a social system for mankind 
which shall be a worthy embodiment of the true principles of 
the Christian faith; then the failure of the Establishment to 
fulfil the latter has been only equalled by its failure to grapple 
with the former. Depend upon it that the kindly toleration 
shown it as a picturesque survival and historic link with the 
past cannot much longer be extended to it as an absurd 
anachronism, or as an irritating obstacle in the path of social 
justice and humanitarian progress. Too many Anglican ecclesi- 
astics are ready, for the sake of maintaining the Establishment, 
to sacrifice the most sacred principles for which the Church has 
her raison d’étre and to ally themselves with the most reaction- 
ary, or at any rate the least progressive elements in the com- 
munity. That great good has been done by the Church let us 
gladly and fully acknowledge. The benevolence of her 
clergy affords lucid proof that they are earnest and sincere, 
zealous and single-minded in their sacred calling. She has kept 
the Christian ideal before the nation, which has also been nobly 
served, especially in its poorest members, by a multitude of deeds 
of charity and mercy. The greatest pains, too, are generally 
taken to provide frequent occasions for reverent worship, and to 
attach all sorts and conditions to her many and various organisa- 
tions. But all this splendid work has been largely neutralised by 
the ordinary churchman’s terrible lack of sympathy with the 
great movements of humanitarian and social progress.‘ It was 
the attitude of the Church as a whole during the last two General 
Elections, when if is not too much to say that the hard-won 
liberties of our race were in considerable jeopardy, which made 
the writer vow that never again would he support the Establish- 
ment. It was amazing to see how the Church as a whole sided 
with the forces of rank, privilege and wealth, and of every 
selfish vested interest, in maintaining the absurd veto of the 
House of Lords upon the legislation approved by a huge majority 
of elected representatives of forty-five millions of our people; 
how it would rather the food of the poor were taxed instead of 
the unearned increment of the landed property of the rich ; how 
it. supports a policy—that, as a Conservative statesman has said, 


* As evidence of this one need only read the political effusions—as obviously 
prejudiced as they are often ludicrously inane—of many a Parish Magazine. 
They go far to justify Clarendon’s terrible indictment—which Bishop Creighton 
supported in terms only a little less drastic and sweeping—that ‘the clergy 
understand the least and take the worst measure of human nature of all mankind 
that can write and read.’ 
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of gambling with a nation's food—which the democracies of our 
Western civilisation are, for the most part, struggling to ovér- 
throw, and which the best economists of all our own political 
parties for a couple of generations have regarded (to use another 


‘Unionist’s words) as the shameful exploitation of the many to 


enrich the few. There is no need to imply that this support 
was not given conscientiously. But such has been the blinding 
effect of the Establishment, around which privilege and property 
centre, and such has been the terrible mistake of our leaders 
in allowing themselves to be hitched to the chariots of reaction, 
through either a foolish short-sightedness or a craven mistrust of 
a democracy which was, and still is, ready to be its truest friend, 
that in its history since the time of Elizabeth, at least, it has so 
generally espoused the wrong cause in the nation’s struggle for 
liberty and progress, that it would almost be a sufficient test to 
say that when any particular policy was supported by the clergy 
or Church party as a whole, the opposite policy was generally 
the right one. It is only natural that the main tendency of the 
Establishment—perhaps, too, of all organised religion—should 
be conservative. But the spirit of Christ, which above all things 
it was the duty of the Establishment to conserve, should have 
prevented the majority of its adherents being ranged, as history 
proves has been the undoubted case, on the side of political 
oppression and wrong. Rather should it have sought, as its 
Scriptural charter would have had it, to undo the heavy burden, 
to let the oppressed go free, and to see that they that are m 
nead and necessity have—not doles, but right. The Bishop of 
Oxford has well described the work of the Church as ‘ wandering 
along the streets as a kind of salvage corps to pick up the 
diseased and the wounded when it was too late.’ 

That this indictment is only too true is easily proved. Some 
years ago the Times—a journal not unduly prejudiced against 
the Church—was forced to acknowledge that the Establishment 


was in favour of the alliance of Continental absolutists against consti- 
tutional government ; it was against the amelioration of the criminal code 

.; it was in favour of hanging for almost any offence for which a man 
is now fined at the Assizes; it was in favour of the slave-trade, and after- 
wards of slavery; it was against the repeal of the Test and Corporation 
Acts; it was against Catholic emancipation; it was against Parliamentary 
reform and municipal reform; it was against the commutation of tithe, 
although it has since had to acknowledge the Act as of great benefit; it 
was against the repeal of the corn laws and the navigation laws; it was 
against Free Trade generally; it was against all education beyond the 
simplest elements, . . . Indeed, it is hard to say what it has not been 
against in the way of improvement. 


Such is the terrible indictment which our leading journal made 
against the National Church. Should not such a damning record 
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make churchmen pause, and consider whether the attitude which 
the vast majority of them take up towards the men and 
measures of to-day will not add to the Establishment’s condem- 
nation in the future? It is, however, probably easier for the 
Ethiopian to change his skin or the leopard his spots than for the 
Establishment to alter its political and social course. 


Nobody pretends [says Lord Morley] that the State Church alone is 
answerable for all the iniquities and follies of legislation and policy in 
which she has taken a leading part during these three centuries . . . 
What is true, and a very important truth, is that the State Church has 
never resisted or moderated these coarse, ferocious, intolerant, and obstruc- 
tive political impulses in the nation; that, on the contrary, she has stimu- 
lated and encouraged them, and, where she could, has most unflinchingly 
turned them to her own profit. 


When the national conscience was shocked at the employment 
of Chinese labour in South Africa, and the attending circum- 
stances, the Archbishop of Canterbury condoned it as ‘a regret- 
table necessity.’ When, on the other hand, John Bull, in his 
‘ jingo and mafficking fevers,’ needed sobering.and restraining, 
the professed heralds of the Gospel of love and goodwill towards 
men vied with the Yellow Press in inflaming his passions. How 
many of the clergy and the frequenters of our altars allow them- 
selves to be swayed by a prejudiced and partisan Press, too often 
run in the interests of powerful and wealthy combines, and in 
their drawing-rooms to give vent to their vituperative scorn of 
statesmen whose names their descendants will probably em- 
blazon among those who have done great things for their 
country. But of what use is it for Churchpeople to ‘ build the 
sepulchres of the prophets and garnish the tombs of the 
righteous’ (one recalls the recent dedication of the Bunyan 
window in Westminster Abbey), while they continue to witness 
to themselves that they are the sons of them that slew the 
prophets ? 

What was, and still is, the attitude of the average comfort- 
ably-living church-goer towards the Insurance Act? Here we 
have a noble, far-reaching instrument, capable, too, of splendid 
development, for combating sickness and unemployment—those 
two dire evils that are ever darkening or threatening so many 
millions of our homes. Of course no reform ever worth carrying 
has been carried except in the teeth of clenched antagonisms, 
while every great social reformer must expect to 


Stand pilloried on infamy’s high stage 
And bear the pelting scorn. of half an age..- 


It was therefore anticipated that those apparently callous to 
misery and suffering, so long as party capital could be made, 
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would not hesitate to use unscrupulous misrepresentations and 
shameless suppressions to mystify and mislead. But amid this 
cynical campaign were our church workers and the more leisured 
of our churchpeople prominent in their desire to understand and 
promulgate the plain, unvarnished truth concerning this 
measure, which so profoundly affects the domestic and industrial 
welfare of the nation? Here, indeed, was an opportunity for 
the National Church to serve its day and generation! The 
Insurance Act, with the Old Age Pensions, comes as an enormous 
boon to our toiling masses whose health and happiness it will so 
greatly promote, and to very many of whom it will be ‘as an 
hiding-place from the wind, and a covert from the tempest; as 
rivers of water in a dry place, as the shadow of a great rock in 
a weary land.’ And yet too often the only,comment heard was 
the parrot-cry of ‘rushed, ill-considered legislation,’ while the 
gloating was only too apparent in the hope that the doctor diffi- 
culty, or the mean ‘ Servant-tax’ agitation, would succeed in 
bringing this beneficent measure tottering to the ground. 

It seems almost as though a strong if somewhat sardonic 
sense of humour belongs to the power that has evolved such an 
institution as the Establishment (as distinct from the Church), 
seeing that it is ever bent on demonstrating to the world how 
not to realise the splendid ideals of Universal Peace and Brother- 
hood with which it has been entrusted. Dr. Gore (1st of February 
1912) has told us how he has ‘ constantly sat down bewildered, 
before the blank and simply stupid refusal of the mass of church- 
people to recognise their social duties. | What produces this 
great blindness of heart and mind?’ Although the bishop said 
he had tortured his mind in trying to find an answer, surely part 
of it is to be found in the ‘ Established’ position of the Church. 
When the writer was vicar of a large Lancashire parish, he found 
that he had two sets of people to lead and encourage—his own 
congregation on conventional lines, and a band of earnest socia) 
reformers who sat very loosely to any kind of religious organisa- 
tion, and that the public spirit, zeal and earnestness shown for 
the betterment of the world was not in the former but in the 
latter, and that the two sets were almost mutually exclusive. 
He was, moreover, in occasional receipt of letters from young 
men in the mining and manufacturing districts of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, who lamented how little encouragement, in their 
desire to improve the social conditions of those among whom 
they lived, they received from the Church. 

It is to free our nation from so terrible an incubus as the 
Establishment has proved itself to be—a national deadweight 
against nearly everything that makes for political freedom and 
social amelioration, while leaving the Church free to uplift the 
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high and humanising ideal which is hers, and to apply the redemp- 
tive graces at her command, that we would plead with the State to 
rid us once for all of our miserable fetters, our intellectual 
bondage, and our cramping influences. To pretend that Dis- 
establishment means the national repudiation of God is, in the . 
face of the indictment here brought, ridiculous. The Christian 
side of our political controversies has been largely championed 
by Nonconformists ; while tested by its capacity to form a right 
judgment in all things pertaining to justice, liberty and brother- 
hood, the Establishment has proved itself an ignominious failure. 
To take only a recent illustration. While a Nonconformist 
preacher led and fostered the agitation against a disgraceful 
contemplated prize-fight, several priests of the Establishment 
publicly favoured it. To his great pain and disappointment the 
late Mr. Gladstone was compelled to acknowledge that the 
Establishment had ‘gone lamentably wrong upon questions 
involving deeply the interests of truth, justice, and humanity.’ 
But here it may be not unreasonably asked, In what way 
will Disestablishment remedy this unfortunate condition of things? 
Well, let us acknowledge at once that Disestablishment will not 
work any immediate change for the better. It possesses, of 
course, no magical efficacy. It is even possible that a feeling of 
soreness and a sincere if mistaken sense of injustice may at first 
produce a somewhat paralysing tendency and a further accentua- 
tion of bitterness in our religious differences. But the better, 
higher life of the Church, freed from meretricious influences, 
would soon assert itself. Above all, the genuinely felt but harm- 
fully operating necessity for allying herself with those unpro- 
gressive and reactionary forces (which seek to promote, as against 
the common weal, privilege and self-interest), in order to preserve 
her connexion with the State, would have, for ever, passed away ; 
while the Church, liberated from so much which was hampering 
her activity and restricting her development, would not only brace 
herself anew to fulfil her noble mission and splendid destiny, but, 
in so doing, would also attract many an earnest spirit to her ranks, 
who at present, though one with her in aim, is too often repelled. 
In love with those high ideals, and those deeply tender associa- 
tions which are so peculiarly hers, inspired by her long, romantic 
if chequered history, attracted by her stately ritual and pathetic 
liturgy, yes, moved even by pity for what was held to be due 
to persecution and unjustifiable injury, her present sons and 
daughters would find their loyalty and devotion quickened ; while 
a number of able and earnest recruits who now join other organisa- 
tions would probably rally to her ministry. And all this fresh 
life and vigour, all this renewed interest and deepened sympathy, 
would more than compensate her for any apparent loss of prestige 
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and for a certain temporary crippling of her resources. At the 
same time a first great obstacle towards the ultimate reunion of 
our English Christendom will have been removed, while our nation 
in its. growing impatience of all that savours of privilege and pre- 
tentiousness will be more ready to welcome the old Faith as pre- 
sented to them in the newer light and in the improved 
conditions. 

The note which the two archbishops strike in their appeal 
to the nation is a curious one. Disestablishment, they say, 
will deprive the nation of its legal right to the spiritual minis- 
trations of the Church. Is it not obvious that a very large 
section of the nation, by making voluntary provision for the 
spiritual ministrations they prefer, and another perhaps still 
larger section by ignoring such ministrations altogether, have no 
desire to make use of the provision which the law makes? And 
are we to suppose that any minister of religion, including the 
vast number of voluntary agents now found nearly everywhere, 
will no longer minister to one in need even when the law’s 
sanction is removed? And of what value, after all, is the law’s 
sanction in such cases? Spiritual things are only spiritually 
discerned and, to be of any value, must be spiritually and not 
legally administered. 

If this article be a true statement concerning the Establish- 
ment, then few impartial and thoughtful observers who take a 
wide view of the general trend of human progress and social 
advance can fail to see that an Established religion is not in 
keeping with the Zeitgeist, and belongs to an age which we are 
quickly outgrowing. Every great intellectual ferment is fol- 
lowed by political and religious change; while none but a 
faithless pessimist can question that such a change will but be 
in the interests of a purer and nobler faith. Why then should 
not the Church as a whole recognise that the time has come 
when her relation to the State must be recast, both in the 
interest of her own spiritual liberty and progress and to vindi- 
cate the impartiality of the State towards its citizens of all 
faiths? Let the Church meet the changing circumstances by 
a voluntary act of sacrifice which would do more for her per- 
manent welfare than an unwarrantable struggle, waged in, what 
cannot but appear to outsiders, the spirit of any worldly concern 
fighting for its own, to preserve endowments which are sure 
to be wrung from her sooner or later. A well-known Labour 
leader avowed to a friend of the writer that the masses had so 
far lost faith in the sincerity of the Church that only some great 
act of sacrifice on her part would lead them to treat her claim 
seriously. Are our leaders capable of inspiring the Church with 
this noble spirit? It would obviate the piecemeal treatment 
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of the Welsh Church which is complained of, and if the Church 
as a whole relinquished her present right to the tithe, the reason- 
ableness and justice of which relinquishing the writer is pre- 
pared to show, the nation would most probably allow her to 
retain the rest of her ancient endowments, as well as her more 
recent benefactions, equitably administered, to reorganise an 
institution which was thus proving itself worthy, its unhappy 
past notwithstanding, of the moral and spiritual leadership of 
a great democracy. Thus the larger and richer life, based on 
better social and economic conditions, for which the great masses 
of our people are evidently and naturally struggling, would, by 
the Church’s timely sympathy and effective aid, tend to become 
a deeper and a higher life as well. 

And what eloquent testimony would thereby be borne to the 
truth and potency of her Master’s great paradoxical saying, 
‘ Whosoever will save his life shall lose it : and whosoever will 
lose his life for My sake shall find it.’ 

Francis E. POWELL. 
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RECENT GERMAN FICTION 


Ir is scarcely too much to say that to the average English reader 
modern German literature is as pathless a wilderness as Central 
Africa, or as the vanished Teuton forests were to all but the 
boldest among the Teutons themselves. Upon French literary 
ground we can manage to stumble along, at a pinch; but the 
German paths are too tangled, and the German soil too clogging 
for our exploring steps. It is not the difficulty of language alone 
which is the obstacle here, but likewise the quality of the fruit 
which we are expected to gather, and, naturally, also to enjoy. 

Very high quality, in very many cases, but for all that, tough 
—exceedingly tough, and requiring a deal of mastication before 
yielding up its flavour. German thoroughness is, no doubt, an 
awe-inspiring quality; but when applied to the manufacturing 
of fiction it has its drawbacks. The nation of thinkers, even 
when not composing philosophical treatises, only requires the 
smallest provocation in order to start off in its favourite direc- 
tion; and, whatever cause he has at heart, the typical German 
is apt to be so terribly in earnest about it, as at times to forget 
that he is supposed to be telling a story. The result, not infre- 
quently, is to sefid the wearied reader, as with a rebound, back 
to the most frivolous French or the shallowest English story 
procurable. 

And yet, to let the German fiction of the day slip quite beyond 
our ken does not seem desirable; the less so at a moment when 
the political situation is slowly resolving itself into a ring formed 
by the rest of the world around two combatants, who face each 
other, the one armed to the teeth—the other apparently still of 
opinion that he can manage without those arms. In fiction is 
reflected much of the momentary mood of a nation ; and therefore 
I believe that a study of the newest German novels may have its 
uses. 
The first thing to strike one is that, taken as a whole, they 
are virulently national, either sentimentally steeped in, or aggres- 
sively bristling with, that ideal of universal German brother- 
hood which for forty years past has been spinning its threads 
from north to south, gradually smothering the memory of that 
881 
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‘brother-war,’ which is beginning to be looked back upon 
remorsefully, as upon a crime. 

Impossible, of course, to make more than a very restricted 
selection among the flood of volumes which the last year or so 
has brought with it. Old names and new names, veterans and 
recruits, are here represented. It is superfluous to apologise for 
beginning with one of the latter. Has not Place 4 la jeunesse! 
long since become the order of the day? 

In the foremost ranks of these ‘new men’ stands Rudolf 
Hans Bartsch, that Austrian artillery officer who has turned his 
sword into a pen, and doubtless finds the latter instrument about 
a hundred times more lucrative than the former. The very title 
of his latest work, Das Deutsche Leid (German Sorrow), is signifi- 
cant in the extreme. Inevitably we think of Weltschmerz, but 
are at fault here, inasmuch as this particular variety of Welt- 
schmerz might more correctly be termed Seeschmerz (Sea 
Sorrow—not to be confounded with that other sort of ‘Sea- 
sorrow ’ which affects only the baser portion of our being), since 
the theme of the novel, stripped of its trappings and somewhat 
brutally expressed, is the striving of the German nation—perhaps 
we might say of the German Empire?—to get a firm hold upon 
the Adriatic. Not all Bartsch’s undoubtedly poetic vein, not all 
his rather exuberant flowers of speech, can hide this naked and 
quite prosaic fact. Listen to this :— 


Those few hundred thousands, that language and hatred stand between 
the German nation and thee, the object of her yearning, thou blue flame, 
thou classic brine upon whom sailed Odysseus, thou dreamer in the land of 
sun, thou road to the empire of the world: Adria! 


That sounds pretty plain, does it not-eeven without the 
italics, which are mine? 

For the information of the English reader let it here be 
remarked that the South of Styria has a pre-eminently Slav 
population, while it owes its culture and most of its towns to 
German settlers, who ruled supreme until that period of national 
awakening which, some fifty years back, swept across Europe. 
Shaken out of their lethargy, the Southern Slavs made the same 
discovery which elsewhere others were making—the discovery 
that they were a nation; and there followed the inevitable 
developments. ‘Tlie original possessors of the soil turned upon 
their masters, in whom they had come to see usurpers, and 
another of those fierce national struggles which tear the entrails 
and paralyse the force of the Austrian Empire has singe been 
raging. It is in the name of culture and of their historic past 
that the Germans claim political power, while the Slavs do the 
same on the strength of previous possession. ‘We were here 
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before you,’ the one side says. ‘ But you were nothing without 
us!’ replies the other. ‘ You have got no Past!’ ‘But we have 
a Future!’ Thus the retorts fly backwards and forwards. In 
this case the bitterness of the national struggle is deepened by 
the fact that the dense mass of Slav population lies like a bar 
between the Germans and that ‘ Adria,’ which we have just heard 
sung as the object of their yearning. It is the old story of the 
lion and the lamb. As Max Nordau somewhere says: It is 
impossible to blame the lion for wanting to eat the lamb, if he 
happens to be hungry; but it is equally impossible to blame the 
lamb for not wanting to be eaten. From a personal point of view 
each is.completely in the right. Here the only doubt admissible 
concerns the rightful distribution of the réles. Some people see 
a Teuton lion and a Slav lamb ; while others—our author among 
them—very plainly behold a roaring Slav lion, and a much- 
wronged, spotlessly innocent lambkin, drooping beneath the 
burden of ‘German Sorrow.’ 

This, then, is the subject of the tale, so far as it can be 
called a tale at all, and not an artistically disguised Pan-Germanic 
pamphlet.. Bartsch himself designates it as ‘a landscape 
romance,’ a sub-title which it fully deserves, since, in the art of 
word-painting of a rather highly-coloured type, I doubt whether 
this author has a living rival. Of this more anon. Meanwhile, 
let us get to the story itself, or rather to the want of it, for, 
in the ordinary sense of the word, there is next to none to tell. 
Almost. everything that happens, happens within the soul of 
Erasmus Georg Botzenhardt, a German of the dreamy, in contra- 
distinction to the practical, type, and whose mental and moral 
development we follow, step by step, from his fifth to past his 
fortieth year. Long before he has left school, and at an age 
when normally-constituted boys are busy with games and mis- 
chief, his soul is groaning under the weight of the ‘German 
Sorrow,’ and his mind sketching vague plans as to how to relieve 
it. Here is an example :— 

As children are apt to think in pictures . . . thus the troops: of 
wild birds heading for the South with yearning cries, the evening 
sun . . . became for the boy symbols which he revered, almost super- 
stitiously. . . . There began to burn in his soul unconquerable hunger 
for that land of vines, where he believed that he would feel nearer to 
Eternity and to its secrets. Everything drew him South. The most 
German, the most blessed and most unblessed, of all yearnings had awakened 
in him with strange force. 

Nothing that is said of the German nation is more wonderful than these 
two forces: the boundless, consuming need to reach God, and that wild, 
suicidal yearning which draws it towards the blue fire of the South. 


Which blue fire, please remember, is in point of fact a blue 
water, by name.‘ Adriatic.’ ‘ Suicidal’ may sound extreme ; yet 
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there is no saying whether future events will not yet justify the 
selection of this particular adjective. 

Granted such preoccupations in the boy, it is no wonder that 
the doings of the man should suffer considerably from ‘ the pale 
cast of thought.’ To achieve something ‘big’ is the dream of | 
his life; but in considering how to set about it he wastes half 
of that same life. The line between the man of ideas and the 
mah of action is finely drawn in the following dialogue. Georg 
—who is about twelve at the time—has repeated to a schoolfellow 
a saying that has impressed him :— 

‘Blessed are those who seek great things!’ 

The small Thoss flung his short, sturdy legs apart, and stood still. 
‘ Yes, that is it,’ he cried, raising his forefinger . . . 

‘And?’ asked Georg. 

‘Our teacher says that everyone should have a motto. This shall be 
mine: ‘‘ Blessed are those who will great things.” ’ 

‘Who seek them,’ corrected Georg. 

‘I prefer the will,’ decided the resolute Thoss. ‘You can keep to the 


seek, if you like.’ 

And, truly, the two versions fitted the two youngsters very well. 

Side by side with his adventures of the soul Georg, inevitably, 
has adventures of the heart—a whole series of them. First, 
an idyll with a Slav peasant girl, exquisitely described ; next a 
romantic attachment to a wonderful piece of both physical and 
mental delicacy, called Babette—whom he knows to be dying of 
consumption ; then a mild affection for the excellent but unexcit- 
ing woman who becomes his wife; finally, a wild passion for a 
mere child, twenty-five years his junior, who impulsively makes 
him a present of her heart. It is only after a hard struggle, and, 
as it were, by the skin of his teeth, that he saves himself from 
accepting it. But all these occurrences remain but accessory 
circumstances to the guiding idea of his life, and scarcely distract 
his attention from the problem of how to alleviate the ‘German 
Sorrow.’ Until he approaches middle age he has found no better 
way than the playing of German music—being German in this, 
too, that he is a born musician. The record of his youth is 
practically that of a wandering fiddler, flitting about the 
threatened province, and using his violin bow as one might use 
a match wherewith to kindle the flame of national feeling. He 
is close upon forty when an unlooked-for heritage puts him in 
the position of acquiring a piece of Styrian ground, and his 
unquiet spirit finds rest at last in the narrow but concrete task 
of Germanising at least one spot of the disputed land. 

A crowd of characters accompany the hero upon his thorny 
road ; but—in accordance with the usual Bartsch method—they 
are not so much individuals, as mouth-pieces of the author. 
They bear different names, belong to different sexes, and even 
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different qualities, but all, or nearly all, speak with the 
tongue of Rudolf Hans Bartsch. With the exception of the few 
Slavs who do no more than flit across the pages, they are all as 
profoundly convinced as he is himself of the superiority of the 
German race to all others. Not that Bartsch is naive enough 
to say so plainly. Indeed, he is too much of an artist not to 
throw a few shadows into the picture, and even to let a few 
stray rays of light rest upon his antagonists. Thus, among a 
wilderness of chauvinistic Slav priests, he places one solitary 
example of tolerance and evangelical charity. He-admits that 
the Slav peasants possess both minds and hearts, and really would 
be all right, if only they would not listen to anti-German agita- 
tors. In one passage he goes so far as to express his belief 
that even among educated Slavs some decent men may be found. 
But these concessions are so obviously made for the sake of being 
able to say ‘See how impartial we are!’ that they alter nothing 
about the trend of the book. In the choice of passages to illus- 
trate this there is a veritable embarras de richesses, but the 
following must serve : 


‘Reconquest !’ [cried Georg]. ‘ What sort of a reconquest is this, com- 
pared to the German invasion of a thousand years back? The German 
came with the Bible and the book of Nibelungen in his hand; with song, 
fiddle, harp, and hero’s tale. But he also cleared forests, dried swamps, 
built castles and churches, fortified towns, and brought with him a great 
breath of relief, a higher existence—as a god might do! Like the 
Archangel Michael, who soared down from the skies to kill the dragon, he 
conquered this land. But this nation crawls upon us out of the depth 
of venomous envy, and strikes from below into our entrails! ’ etc., etc. 


And again, this passage of a speech made to German 
hearers : 


‘Out of the wealth of the German soul let us bestow gifts upon our 
antagonists, and continue to bestow until they grow up to become our 
brothers. Let us open to them the wonders of our language, of our culture, 
so that the souls of their children, flowering richly and reconciled, should 
one day stand up in testimony against their fathers, who would have 
destroyed what is German. For each sorrow, for each injury and each 
shame which they inflict upon us we will answer with a German school ; shall 
we not?’ 


This remains the supreme offence of the Slav: the rejection 
of German culture, and tlie preposterous ambition to develop 
his own. Now, although I do not think that any sane and 
unbiassed person has ever dreamt of underrating German culture, 
it may perhaps be permitted to doubt whether this is the right 
way to set about spreading it. Certainly it is not to this method 
that the English language owes its world-supremacy. Can it be an 
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insult to the German tongue to suggest that it can safely be 
trusted to take care of itself? In their doings the Styrian 
Germans—as well as Bartsch himself—seem to have calculated 
without one deep-rooted quality of human nature : the spirit of 
contradiction. If the German school were not so persistently 
crammed down the Slav throat, it is more than likely that, by . 
this time, its manifold advantages would have done their own 
work. In German ears the unbroken -panegyric sounds sweetly, 
no doubt ; but we others, while reading on page after page about 
‘the German soul,’ ‘the German heart,’ ‘the German mind,’ 
as well as of countless ‘ dear German faces,’ and ‘ dear German 
eyes,’ and ‘dear German lips,’ are apt to get somewhat restive, 
and to wonder whether the ‘dear German arms and legs, and 
fingers and toes,’ are not coming next. 

What makes the book significant is that it is written, not by 
a German, but an Austrian subject. There comes a moment in 
the tale when Georg, disheartened by his failures and unable any 
longer to look on at the ‘sufferings’ of his people, resolves to 
emigrate to his ‘ real home.’ 

“Yes, endless longing—home-sickness for the German 
Empire overcame him!’ 

He is at Salzburg when this happens; and on the top of a 
high tower, while watching the cloud-banks to the South, he 
makes the following reflections : 

‘So lie darkness, battle, and heavy clouds over Austrian minds, while 
over there, in the holy German Empire, the heavens glow like the golden 
ground of a royal, Byzantine picture! There is the sun—there the great 
light flames and shines—there all is fair, free, and clear! Oh, thou home 
of my soul, thou land of my great poets, thou mighty empire—to thee do I 
belong!’ 

Next day Georg makes a sort of ‘ general repetition’ of his 
emigration, by taking a walk to the Bavarian frontier, so as to 
get at least ‘a mouthful of German air,’ and press his foot upon 
the ‘holy’ soil. On the Austrian side he sees many things 
which displease him—even the trees, which are rare and scraggy. 
From time to time a cleanly looking village. ‘Aha!’ he com- 
ments, ‘the German neighbourhood.’ When crossing the 
bridge which marks the frontier he steps as people do in church. 
He would like best of all to throw himself on the ground and 
kiss it, but is deterred from this by the presence of a customs 
official sitting behind the blue-and-white barrier. On the other 
side of that magic line the world seems transformed. The very 
road appears to Georg about twice as broad as Austrian roads, 
and the trees which shade it twice as tall and luxuriant as 


Austrian trees. 
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To the young man it seemed. as though only in a court-carriage with 
six nodding horses would it be suitable to sive into the land of might 
and greatness. Tears started to his eyes. 

‘Germany ! Germany! My Empire!’ 


Thus writes—or rather, rhapsodises—a man who, until lately, 
still wore the Austrian uniform—a fact which, especially when 
viewed in the light of the enormous success achieved by the book, 
furnishes food for reflection. 

In the event Georg recovers from his rapture sufficiently to 
recognise his duty towards his co-nationalists in the South, and 
therefore to renounce the ‘home of his soul’ and that land of 
freedom in which police regulations thrive so luxuriantly. It is 
some time after this that he settles in Styria, and sets about 
paving a little bit of the way which is to lead to the Adriatic. 

It seems hardly fair to close this notice without saying more 
of the wonderful word-pictures already mentioned, and which 
shine like gorgeously flaming, or tenderly tinted, landscapes 
through all of this author’s novels—Styrian landscapes, by pre- 
ference. Bartsch is—to express it un-academically—‘ cracked 
upon’ Styria. This first became apparent in his Zwélf aus der 
Steiermark (Twelve Men from Styria), but Das Deutsche Leid 
beats it in this respect. According to Bartsch, there is no spot 
on earth worth living on—not even the holy German Empire, 
apparently—but Southern Styria. 


‘Ah!’ [cries his mouthpiece Georg, in one of his ecstasies], ‘if all the 
sick hearts in the German Empire knew how we live here—here in the 
Styrian infinity! In troops they would come and settle in this world, 
blessed above all belief, teeming with restfulness, a fulfilment above fulfil- 
ments! ’ 


And further on : 


‘Come all ye who are weary of the toils of the market-place, the noise 
of the cities, the vanity of society, and enter into the wonderful rest of these 
hills! Ye Germans, do not let this paradise of peace, this dreamland of 
home-sick hearts, this sunny, southern Styria be torn from you!’ 


All through the book the southern vineyards lie as a glowing 
background, the miniature windmills rattle in the breeze, scaring 
the birds from the ripening grapes, the earth smells good, while 
the winter storms roar almost audibly, and the summer sun 
shines well-nigh palpably upon a world of which not a charm 
escapes this seer’s eyes. 

Although the subject is not much in fashion nowadays, I 
should like to mention that the morals of this novel belong to 
what has sometimes been defined as ‘farmyard morals.” The 
couples pair and unpair again as light-heartedly as the birds of 
the air; conjugal fidelity is, at best, indulgently smiled at, and 
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"its opposite treated as an excellent joke. It is true that the hero 
himself ends by conquerimg an illegal passion ; but that is only 
because all along he has been too busy with his soul to have‘much 
attention over for less-exalted things. 

But for once farmyard morals have their uses, since they are 
responsible for a regular treat in the way of character-drawing. 
For the sake of Willibald Himmelmayer alone it is worth while 
swallowing the Germanic raptures. In the person of this delight- 
fully irresponsible, perversely fascinating musical genius and 
roué the system of morals aforenamed finds its concentrated 
expression. It is thus that Bartsch first introduces him : 


For the taste of light-hearted people he was the very distillation of an 
artist ; his existence and his life were, in a sort of way, the ether-like essence 
of well-being. It was like the foam of champagne; for no earthly weight 
could trouble this divine profligate. 


Besides a passion for music, Himmelmayer has a passion for 
Nature, with whom he lives on a footing of personal intimacy, 
into which he is eagerly ready to introduce others. Hence his 
influence over Georg Botzenhardt. 

‘Master, dear Master’ [the young man pleads in one of his moments of 


love-sickness]; ‘ lead me into your life, and let me forget the girl who con- 
sumes my blood like poison; weave your magic moods around me!’ 


Upon which Himmelmayer says : ‘Hah! then let us get into 
the country!’ and carries him off to a hill-top. 


So once more they started off through the autumnal world on the search 
for impressions—one of those pilgrimages in which nothings are of all- 
importance. The mirror-like qualities of a black forest-pool were enough 
cause for rejoicing, as was also the turquoise blue of the heavens which, 
from another point of view, the small bit of water reflected. . . . The 
world seemed as deserted, as though nothing more than asters, turnips, 
and shreds of mist remained upon the scrap-heap of the year; but, with 
a word of joy and gratitude, the light-hearted musician enriched 
impoverished Nature. He said, while pointing to the mill in the valley: 
‘ Listen, Georg, to the merry, digestive work! ‘‘Into the sack! Into the 
sack!’? That is the great return into ourselves—the internal reception of 


all God’s gifts.’ 


Presently Himmelmayer whispers : ‘ Hark!’ for, long before 
his companion, he has noted the rising of the wind. 


And as though soft, innumerable drums were beating, the patter of the 
horse-chestnuts began. The many, many loosened fruits bounded against the 
earth, and rolled deliciously for nine, ten, eleven seconds. The trees 
still stood expectant, before settling back into calm ; only here and there, 
like the titter of some tender reminiscence, a single chestnut dropped on the 
hard earth. And there was again nothing but suggestion, and the deeply 
transparent, tepid, splendidly shining night. 

‘ Heavens—that was beautiful!’ said Georg in a whisper. 
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Himmelmayer, to whom such trifles of Nature were just as 
important and rejoiceful as to the youngster, purred like a 
satisfied tom-cat. 


‘ Ah, yes, der liebe Gott and I often make these little arrangements. 
This one was quite successful, was it not?’ 


Himmelmayer is so completely devoid of moral sense that 
scrupulous persons can only enjoy his society with an uneasy 
conscience, and yet cannot quite escape enjoying it. He who 
feels nothing but shocked when the frivolous musician sets off on 
a foot-tour, in the company of Georg, in order to visit a whole 
collection of old sweethearts—he has one in about every second 
village—must indeed be inexorable; and any person who main- 
tains his gravity while the incorrigible Don Juan is building up 
artistic dams in the cart-ruts in order to shake awake the sleepers 
on the top of hay-wagons, and thus enable him to pass in review 
the rustic beauties of the neighbourhood, must be of resisting 
constitution. 

But he is not a Don Juan alone. The scene in which, having 
at last become conscious of vanished youth, he first sinks into 
despondency, then, rising above it, takes refuge at the piano, in 
order to give musical expression to the emotions convulsing him, 
lends a touch of grandeur to this extravagant figure. 


It was splendid; and Himmelmayer smiled, entranced, through the 
roll and the purling of the harmonies. He was delivered. The approach 
of age was to be the title of his work ; a wonderful symphony which gave 
tongue to his lamentations, his terrors, his accusations against God, his 
useless prayers, out of which, with growing triumph the solution rose higher 
and higher: Work—clear and serene work ! 


Needless to say that anybody called Himmelmayer must be 
as German as his surroundings; yet his ways are refreshingly 
un-German. ‘ Politics and the national question give me pains 
in my inside,’ he once remarks to Georg. Not that he is indif- 
ferent to his own people, but that he is, in first line, an artist. 
He wears his nationality gaily, ‘ like a nosegay in his buttonhole.’ 

While making our way through The German Sorrow, we were 
sometimes tempted to wish that others among the characters 
would wear it in this fashion, which, on the whole, seems 
preferable to wielding it as a sledge-hammer. 

To those politicians upon whose programme the severance 
between Austria and German interests figures conspicuously, 
German Sorrow will not prove very comforting reading. 


Among other novels of the ‘national’ category there are 
several which would deserve a fuller notice than I am here able 
to give them. Lieb Vaterland, for instance, by Rudolf Stratz— 
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another significant title. The moral and upshot of this excel- 
lently written story is that there is no happiness in the world 
compared to that of being born a German—and in particular a 
Prussian subject, as Margarethe von Teufern, the daughter of a 
retired General, learns by bitter experience. Partly out of. 
ambition, and partly out of pique towards Lieutenant Liinemann, 
to whom she has been rather hopelessly engaged for two years, 
she marries Karl Feddersen, an international millionaire, who, 
German by origin, is naturalised in Russia and domiciled at 
Paris. Liinemann has been offered a business post, which would 
enable him to marry his ‘Grete’ on the spot; but hearing that 
he will be expected to act against the interests of German 
financiers, refuses on patriotic grounds; whereupon ‘Grete,’ 
whose ideas are broader, gives him back his ring and accepts 
Feddersen. Her family are both dazzled and horrified by her 
choice. Much good advice is given. ‘Our wishes accompany 
you, dearest Grete,’ says her uncle at the betrothal supper. 
“May you cultivate a piece of Germany on the banks of the 
Seine—spread a genuine Prussian spirit in the strange land!’ 

To which Grete very rationally remarks : 

‘What do you expect of me? After all, I can’t run about 
Paris with a black-and-white-and-red flag in my hand!’ 

When questioned as to what he considers to be his nationality, 
Feddersen answers: ‘ Perhaps several. The barriers between 
nations are daily falling.’ 

They look at him uncomfortably. A man without a 
nationality! Worse still, a man with a German name, of Ger- 
man origin, and who has voluntarily renounced this supreme 
privilege ! 

‘Remain German!’ is the burden of the warning which the 
old General gives his daughter on the way. 

In point of fact Grete never has been very German, but she 
gradually becomes it—in Paris, of all places in the world. 

This takes time, of course. She first has to pass through the 
inevitable intoxication of money; and she even feels rather 
shocked at the extremely tactless reminiscences of ’71 which 
the General sees fit to air on the occasion of his first visit to 
his daughter. Gradually she develops wants which money 
cannot supply. She asks her husband for sympathy and under- 
standing, and he gives her cheques. She sings and reads to him, 
and he either falls asleep or else does sums in his head. He 
cannot imagine what ails her. Are not the wives of his brothers 
and co-partners quite satisfied with exactly this sort of life? 
Yes, but she has far deeper needs—needs of the soul; and this 
again because she is a German, whereas the others are only 
American and Russian. 

It is on the occasion of her child’s christening, and in answer 
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to a speech made by a fanatic Alsatian, that she rediscovers her 
nationality. 

‘I am the daughter of a Prussian General!’ she proclaims; 
‘I forbid you to preach the revanche against my Fatherland— 
here, at my table!’ Then, throwing back her head, and with 
challenging eyes: ‘Try it if you will! March to the Rhine! 
You will soon come back with bleeding heads! ’ 

To cut a long story short, the marriage is a failure; and, her 
boy being dead (nursed to death by French methods, in contra- 
distinction to German ones, which would, of course, have saved 
him), her husband, moreover, having furnished her with ample 
grounds for a divorce, Grete flies back to her own country, a 
prodigal daughter, beating her breast and loudly proclaiming 
that she has sinned against Heaven and against her Fatherland. 
The closing tableau shows the repentant Grete in the arms of 
the faithful Linemann, and standing in the shadow of a gigantic 
Bismarck monument which, ‘ built of massive stone, as though 
for eternity, stands sentinel at the gates of the Empire’ (the 
scene being Hamburg). 


The evening light lay around his mighty head. His eyes looked down 
upon the couple at his feet and, further on, towards final distances—blessing 
the German land. 


It is safe to assert that, among those ‘final distances’ of 
Bismarckian dreams, there figures that same blue ‘ Adria’ of 
which we have heard so much to-day. 

I have said that the story is excellently written, and this not 
only because German chauvinism is here not paired with German 
heaviness, but also because the people are marvellously alive and 
the atmosphere convincingly real. Rarely has the milieu of 
financial Paris been better suggested, nor the all-devouring, 
all-paralysing effect of money been more vividly brought home. 
“I am always afraid of mistaking him for his own money-safe 
in the corner,’ says the General of his son-in-law; ‘there is a 
confounded likeness between the two.’ But although in time the 
human money-safe develops into something like a brute, one 
cannot quite suppress a sort of sneaking sympathy with the 
much-worried man of business, upon whom the ‘needs of the 
soul’ of his very superior German wife press so persistently. 


I should have liked to do more than merely name Walter 
Bloem’s Das Eiserne Jahr (The Iron Year), whose trenchantly 
vivid battle-pieces have been compared, not unjustly, to the 
painted ones of Vereschtschagin, but that a story of a very 
different type seems to call for more attention. 

It is a woman’s voice that speaks this time, and, in speaking, 
brings something like a discord into the chorus of glorification 
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Under the curious title of Nach dem Dritten Kinde (After the 
Third Child), Helene von Mihlau brings no less than an accusa- 
tion against the Fatherland. ‘From the diary of an officer’s 
wife,’ runs the sub-title ; and it is behind the scenes of German 
military life that we are invited to throw a glance. It shows - 
us a different picture indeed from its glittering front. That 
‘brilliant misery,’ to which the uniform is so often but a mask, 
has, in Helene von Miihlau, found a new chronicler. 

This is essentially a woman’s story, and as poignant as only 
@ woman’s story can be. 

Erich and Rose have married with the minimum of fortune 
demanded by the German Government. His subaltern pay 
barely suffices for daily needs, and leaves nothing over for the 
indispensable ‘ appearances.” The man himself is something of 
an egoist; but the record of Rose’s married life is that of one 
of those small, daily martyrdoms which are reserved for women 
alone. Three children arrive in rapid succession—all girls. 
When for the fourth time she sees motherhood approaching, the 
unfortunate Rose, goaded by the half-insane dread of the 
announcement to be made to her husband, allows herself—with- 
out his knowledge—to be tempted to the commission of a criminal 
act. Blackmailed for months by a ruffian who has scented the 
secret, she finally sees herself forced to a confession, under the 
first impression of which Erich orders her from the house. In 
the end he comes to his senses, and the letter in which he sues 
for his wife’s forgiveness is worth quoting in part. For its better 
understanding it must be explained that, after having, for years, 
vainly striven to attain either an appointment in the colonies 
or a civilian post at home, Erich has at last made up his mind 
to accept an American offer : 


‘The longer and the deeper I reflect upon all that you have done, the 
more unbounded does my gratitude to you become, and at the same time 
my anger against—how shall I say it? . . . against our Fatherland, 
which does not give us bread for ourselves and for our three children. 

It has cost me a hard struggle before I said to myself: ‘‘ In Germany 
and in German colonies we go to meet our ruin!”’ 

I wanted to believe in my Fatherland, Rose—I wanted to remain 
German! But it is an impossibility ! 

If nothing else would have helped to persuade me, that which you 
have done—which you believed yourself bound to do—would have dispersed 
my last doubts. . . . Is it not terrible that the wife of a Prussian 
officer should be driven to such a step, should be forced to seek relief from 
material wantinsuch a fashion? . . . 

Our protectorates do not offer the required field. The population which 
in the best case they could accommodate would be supplemented at home 
within a few weeks. 

And thus a man, who, like me, has wife and children to support ‘ 
is virtually reduced to look for a living elsewhere. Here in Germany an 
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officer who, pressed by necessity, wishes to change his profession, meets only 
distrust and closed doors. . . . 

That goal which, within our Fatherland, we strove for in vain, we hope 
to reach out there, and to secure for our children a future free of that want 
which could not have failed to be theirlot inGermany.’ . . . 


As the sting of the wasp lies in its tail, so the point of the 
book lies in this concluding letter, and the point of the letter, 
again, is clearly the burning need of more colonies—and, conse- 
quently, of more ships—though these are not so much as 
mentioned. 

So, after all, this woman’s story ends with a very man-like 
argument. 


I have space left only for a single specimen of another sort 
of novel, a sort in which the national trumpet is not blown, and 
occupied with a theme which stands far above nationalities. 
Die Beiden Hénse—for which the English equivalent might be 
The Two Jacks—reads like the final conclusion of one whose 
outlook has grown wider, whose views have mellowed with the 
climbing of the steps of life. The disciples of Ernst Haeckl 
and Co. will perhaps retort that it is not Peter Rosegger’s 
views that have mellowed, but his brain that has softened. 
Indeed, it is not clear what else they could say. This is a point 
the settling of which can safely be left to the reader. 

Not that this can be called a controversial novel. Dogmas 
are ignored. Never is there any attempt at reconciling Revela- 
tion and Science. Indeed, I can fancy readers of the superficial 
sort getting half through Die Beiden Hdnse before they discover 
that they are not reading a panegyric of Free-thought, joined to 
the inevitable attack upon the Catholic Church. More attentive 
or more acute people will have had their doubts from the first. The 
very virulence of the speeches made by a certain learned pro- 
fessor will have aroused their suspicions. The real inveterate 
enemies of religion are apt to be more subtle than that. 
Presently upon even the superficial reader it will have begun 
to dawn that the subtlety, this time, is all on the other side. 
To the plentiful abuse poured upon religion by the majority of 
the characters, no refutation is made. The one person who 
might have been expected to ‘answer back’ never attempts to 
defend his theories, but simply lives them, with the result that 
the reader lays down the book, impressed, for the moment at 
least, by the débdcle of materialism at the hands of simple- 
minded faith. 

The story itself is enthralling beyond the average. 

The two heroes of the tale are two youths whom an identity 
of name—both answering to that of Johann Schmied—has turned 
first to antagonists, and then into fast friends. Hans is short 
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for Johann ; thenceforward they become known as ‘ Die beiden 
Hanse.’ 

Hans the elder is tall, supple, light-hearted to the verge of 
flippancy; Hans the younger, short, round-faced, cheerful, 
though the reverse of talkative. At the opening of the story’ 
both have just terminated their ‘secondary’ studies. The 
moment for choosing a profession has come. A fateful discus- 
sion upon this point takes place in an Alpine hay-loft—-for our 
heroes are celebrating their exit from school by a mountain tour, 
and are held prisoners by a premature snow-storm, in the com- 
pany of a mysterious elderly tourist, who presently discloses 
himself as Professor Weisspandtner, one of the lights of the 
medical world. Questioned by the friendly old gentleman as to 
their choice of profession, Big Hans replies that there is no hurry 
about that—he must first take a look round; while Little Hans 
stolidly announces that he means to become a priest. Upon the 
Professor the word has the proverbial effect of the red rag upon 
the bull. He lets loose a harangue, of which the following is a 
fragment : 

‘Every profession can bear the light of truth better than that of the 
priest. If he is true as man and thinker, he becomes a scandal to so-called 
pious souls, and the Church shakes him off. You, my young friends, have 
looked into the life of the mind. . . . Science has taught you the 
hollowness of Religion and the coming triumph of Truth. And now you 
would go back into the narrow, dark cell, will have to tell others what you 
do not know yourselves—assure them of things which you do not believe— 
cannot believe, since no one can tear out his own brain! Become a priest, 
indeed! Have you found no friend to tell you what that means?’ 


To which Big Hans makes the flippant retort :— 


‘To believe or not to believe, that wouldn’t trouble me; all I want is a 
chicken in my cooking-pot.’ 
‘Wretch!’ laughed Little Hans, who took this :for a joke. 


The Professor goes on to extol his ideal of Truth : 


‘ What our senses cannot prove has no existence . . «. the recognition 
of this fact is what we call Truth—the real Truth, you understand—not 
the imaginary Truth of the rhapsodist.’ 


Little Hans here asked : 


‘Why is so great a difference made between real and imaginary truth? 
Is not the imaginary truth real too—firstly because it is, and secondly 
because it has results?’ 

‘ Dear me, how clever Hanser] has become!’ called out the elder student. 

‘ Listen to me,’ said the little one, growing vivacious beyond his habit ; 
‘among all my schoolfellows I had the least pocket-money, and yet you 
called me ‘‘ Lucky Hans.’’ That was because I imagined myself in posses- 
sion of all the good things which the others could buy, and imagined them 
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much more beautiful than they really were. Thus I always was ‘‘ Lucky 
Hans.’ How, then, can something that is not real haye such great 
results ?’ 


In reply the Professor kindly enlightens him regarding the 
influence of digestion upon imagination, and explains further that 
the only Science which in his eyes deserves the name of such is 
the study of the human body. The words ‘ good’ and ‘ bad ’— 
so he teaches—express only different chemical consistencies of 
the blood ; and the stomach is the workshop of all action, whether 
mental or physical. ‘The world’s history, gentlemen, is brewed 
in the stomacli.’ 

In this conversation the key-note of the book is struck: the 
struggle between the two sorts of truth—the material and the 
ideal. 

As a result Big Hans resolves to study medicine, while Little 
Hans, smilingly unmoved by the Professor’s arguments, remains 
true to his priestly vocation. 

Next day their roads part—for good. Only three times in 
life will they meet again. 

Soon Hans the elder is sitting at the feet of Professor 
Weisspandtner, who has taken a fancy to the gay, light-hearted 
youth. Already the student has become a welcome guest in 
the Professor’s family circle, and presently begins to wonder | 
which of his two daughters he would like best to marry, only 
to come to the conclusion that he would rather not marry either. 
Malcha, the elder, the depressed possessor of a million in her 
own right, is anything but exhilarating company, while Evelana, 
the younger, is one of those brilliant, modern minxes who know 
everything about everything—in their own belief, anyway—and 
whose form of flirtation is scientific arguments with young men 
—the more indelicate the theme the better, of course—the 
defeated antagonist being comforted by generously dispensed 
favours. As she happens to be very pretty, the antagonists are 
naturally not so stupid as ever to remain victorious. 

One day Hans meets her fluttering down the steps of the 
clinique, smiling, glowing, lively as an escaped butterfly. ‘Com- 
rade!’ she cried, with arms spread wide, ‘ to-day you can have 
a kiss!’ He accepts the offer, and she flutters on, wreathed 
in girlish laughter. 

The causes of her jubilation? The corpse of a dragoon whom, 
under the eyes of the medical authorities, she had just successfull 
dissected ; and the compliments showered on the performance. 

But although neither of the sisters hits off Hans’s taste, he 
is, nevertheless, resolved to make his choice between them, 
since of course a money-marriage is one of the conditions of that 
worldly success which, according to the Professor, is the one 
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thing worth aiming at. A man’s only duty is towards his own 
social existence—so he has been taught; such things as pity, 
love, self-sacrifice, are but degenerate excrescences of culture, 
and have got to be healed, if humanity is to remain robust. 

Acting upon these principles, Hans selects the elder Fraulein 
Weisspandtner, as being the better-dowered of the two, and on 
the day on which he takes his degree is solemnly betrothed 
to her. 

But his heart is heavy in the midst of his triumph. In the 
Siebensterngasse, where he lodges, there is a certain brown- 
haired, gentle-eyed Lieserl, whose budding charms he has watched 
unfold. In unguarded moments he has indulged in dreams; 
but for matrimonial purposes she is, of course, not to be thought 
of ; and for others—the mother is far too vigilant. 

It is on the evening of his betrothal that Hans realises what 
Lieserl has become to him. From the festive board at which 
his double victory is being celebrated amid the popping of many 
corks, some power draws him irresistibly to the Siebensterngasse. 
His visit is ostensibly meant for Lieserl’s sick mother; but his 
patient is asleep, and the unprotected girl, who knows nothing 
of his engagement, succumbs to his wine-heated passion. 

In the next chapter we find the new-made doctor established 


in a handsome suite of apartments and waiting for his first 
patient. Here it is that, after a long pause, a sign of life reaches 
him from his old schoolfellow. Once only in the interval have 
the two namesakes met ; it was during their first holidays, when 
Big Hans had noted, to his pain, that Little Hans remained as 
bigoted as ever, and attempts an appeal to his reason. 


‘Do you know, Hans,’ he said regretfully, ‘I am sorry for you? Do 
you not shudder at this bottomless hypocrisy? The stupid peasants know 
no better; but you! you with your straightforward mind, your education ! 
You can’t want to go on playing this comedy?’ 

The little one made no reply, and they continued along the dark, deserted 
road. 

F - Then he noticed that the theologian was softly sobbing. 
Instantly pity seized him. ‘He is crying over his own misfortune!’ he 
thought, and continued with fresh vigour: ‘Hans, see here, I know you, 
and I know that Truth is your highest ideal. I have never caught you in a 
lie. . . . Truth, too, is that which I mean to live for when I am my 
own master. Have you never reflected, my friend, how great a thing Truth 
is? And have you ever asked yourself seriously what Truth is?’ 

The little theologian was silent. 

‘Have you really never asked yourself?’ 

Little Hans spoke not a word. 

Thus they had walked on in the dark night. Now they reached a wood, 
where, under high trees, there stood an object, high and narrow, barely 
visible. Little Hans stood still. He took a box from his pocket and struck 
a match. In the circle of light a way-side pillar was disclosed—in a niche 
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the figure of the risen Christ, above it the roughly painted words: ‘I am 
the Truth. He who believes in me shall be saved.’ 

That much was seen ; then the little flame went out, and it was darker 
than before. 


That had been three years ago. Now Hans holds in his hands 
an invitation of his friend to be present at his Primiz—the first 
Mass he is to read. Grimly Big Hans accepts—for the village 
in question is the very one at which he has engaged himself to 
hold a rationalist lecture. Lately he has joined a society called 
‘ Progress,’ whose chief task is to ‘ enlighten’ the peasant mind. 
What an excellent opportunity for crossing arms with his retro- 
gressive friend ! 

But matters take an unlooked-for turn. The thick-skulled 
peasants, always suspicious of the ‘ town-folk,’ attempt to storm 
the lecture-room, which Hans, rather than preach to empty 
benches, has seen fit to fill with disciples of ‘ Progress,’ tele- 
graphically summoned; and only the personal interference of 
the new-made priest saves himself and his friends from extremely 
rough usage. It is thanks to Little Hans’s influence that Big 
Hans is able to reel off his arguments to an audience to whom 
they are anything but new. This speech, so far as the noise 
outside let it be audible, started from Darwin’s theory of descent, 
went on to natural selection, and ended with Nietzsche’s 
* Masterman.’ 

One single rustic hearer was present, who sat there as devoutly as 
though he were in church. A cow-herd. He told his family afterwards 
that the whole thing had not been so very sinful after all. The gentleman 
had spoken about the elections, and about cattle-breeding, but in so fine a 
language that you couldn’t well get at the sense of it. 

With rage in his heart, Hans returns to the capital and 
to his fiancée. Also to Lieserl. But not for long. Her mother 
is dead, which has removed the only obstacle to his sinful passion. 
One day a small packet is brought to him, and out of it fall the 
few trifling gifts he has given her—and a scrap of paper, bear- 
ing the words: ‘ Farewell. May God forgive you !—Elizabeth.’ 

She has discovered his engagement, and this is her reply to 
it. Hans hurries to the Siebensterngasse, and finds her flown. 

Presently he is invited to take part in the dissection of a 
‘Donau Nixe,’ the students’ flippant nickname for a drowned 
woman. Hans has lately been dreaming of drowned women, 
and shudderingly questions his comrade : 

‘A murder?’ 

‘No, evidently suicide.’ 

‘ Have you seen her?’ 

* Yes; she hasn’t been bathing for long.’ 

* Have you seen her yourself?’ 
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‘ Yes, I tell you!’ 

‘Is she old?’ 

‘Since when do old women go into the water?’ laughed the other. 
‘ Unluckily it is always the young ones.’ 

‘ Her height?’ jerked out Hans. 

‘Oh, about middle, I think.’ 

‘ Any special marks?’ 

‘Oh, bother this shop talk! I noticed only the beautiful hair.’ 

‘ Brown?’ 

‘Maybe. It was wet, you see, and therefore dark.’ 

‘ Brown, then?’ 

‘Oh, I have no objection to its being brown. You can look at her 
yourself, if she interests you.’ 


Hans, goaded as though by scorpions, goes back to the Sieben- 
sterngasse. Surely she will be back by this time. But the 
lodging is deserted. He drives at full gallop to the clinique. 
The anatomical section is locked up. And then begins the night 
—the long, terrible night, of which he spends a part pacing the 
shores of the Danube, and another part laughing at his own 
fears. 

It is during this night that, amid pangs indescribable, his 
soul is born. The phases of the process are noted with the hand 
of a master. 


Why should she be dead, after all? Why just she? Are not people 
daily fished out of the Danube? . . . Helay downinhisclothes. .. . 
Pity, compassion—stupid weaknesses. And pity with the dead, who do not 
suffer! It was good to remember that. Strange that his legs should 
tremble. It had grown quiet all around. And now he slumbered. Of fair 
days of childhood he dreamed—for a few minutes only. Then she stretched 
towards him. From the bier which stood close to the bed she stretched a 
stiff, clay-cold hand. Upon his head she laid it, and stroked over his hair— 
with a stiff, clay-cold hand. He started up. Whatwas this? The beat of his 
heart echoed inhis temples. . . . ‘Does she want to mock me all my life 
long? Has she done it, perhaps, in order to torture me?—No, Elizabeth, 
if you had really loved me you would not have done this.—So she is lying 
in the anatomical chamber. And you, Hans Schmied, have gone far’— 
thus he apostrophised himself ; ‘of others you demand everything, but you 
will neither give nor suffer anything. Never again was she to come to 
light, so that nothing should disturb your voluptuous life. . . . No 
breath of remorse should trouble the seducer, the betrayer who has destroyed 
her happiness, strangled her young life.’ 

When the grey morning looked in by the windows Hans had touched 
the depths of self-contempt. Beyond this point a man cannot go. Now he 
waited only for the truth; he must see her with his own eyes; and 
eS ye 


He goes to the clinique, but with a loaded revolver in his 
pocket. 

‘We have kept the nymph for you,’ said his colleague of yesterday, 
‘since you seem to take an interest in her.’ 


Hans searched with his eyes. There, on the table by the window, lay 
the muffled object. He went straight towards it. With convulsed fingers 
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he took hold of the grey litien, to strip it from the shape beneath. ‘Who 
lifts this veil shall see Truth!’ A quick movement, and the body lay bare 
before him. 

‘Is it—is it this one?’ he asked, panting. 

‘The one I told you of yesterday.’ 

Hans looked round the room and again at the body. The terrific strain 
relaxed. He fell upon a wooden chair, uttering a long-drawn sound. . . 
The students exchanged startled glances. That is the way madmen laugh 
They bent over him—then he raised his head, grinning with amazement, 
the eyes wide and empty, and spoke into the empty air: ‘It is not she!’ 

After a short but sharp illness Hans recovers his health, but 
not his plan of life ; that lies shattered at his feet. The theories, 
of course, are all right in themselves, but unfortunately he is 
not the man to put them into practice, his will being corroded 
by the canker of Pity. He breaks off his engagement and sets 
off in search of his lost mistress. He searches in town and 
country, he searches for years, but Lieserl has vanished beyond 
his ken. Sometimes, in moments of desolation, his spirit yearns 
towards his old schoolfellow, the only friend he has ever had. 
What has become of Little Hans? Big Hans scarcely knows. 
All that has reached him is a report of a conflict with the 
ecclesiastical authorities, and of the young priest’s banishment to 
a so-called punitive post. An affair with a housekeeper, it is 
said : quite an ordinary occurrence. 

Six years have passed when Hans finds himself once more 
climbing his native Alps, in the company of an eccentric Yankee, 
who doses himself with mountains as with medicine, but likes 
to have medical assistance at hand. And now it is that, reach- 
ing a bleak, stony spot, where a wretched little wooden church 
stands among half-a-dozen hovels, Hans finds himself face to 
face both with his lost sweetheart and his lost friend. This 
mountain pilgrimage is Little Hans’s exile, and Lieserl is the 
housekeeper who has been the cause of the banishment, while 
the fair-haired boy who gambols by her side is the doctor’s own 
abandoned son. 

Wild jealousy seizes upon him. Although, from his school- 
fellow’s own lips, he hears the story of how he had picked up 
the fainting woman, literally upon the high-road, and incurred 
disfavour by his refusal to turn her and her child out of doors; 
although in face of Little Hans’s candid eyes—as candid as in 
their old school-days—and of his straightforward : ‘ Nothing wrong 
has happened—be sure of that!’ suspicions droop, yet Big Hans 
feels too profoundly guilty to be able to believe in such innocence. 
His heart is torn between bitterness and pity ; for Little Hans’s 
face is neither so round nor so rosy as it used to be, and his 
husky voice tells the medical man that he is doomed, and that 
the icy blasts of this exposed spot are hastening the doom. 
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When at last Hans gains speech with his old love, it is no 
gentle-eyed Lieserl who confronts him, but a stern-faced Eliza- 
beth, with a hard line about her mouth and something like hate 
in her eyes. In answer to his passionate appeal he hears terrible 
truths. She will have none of this tardy atonement; nor will 
she, for his sake, desert the man who, without any claims of 
the flesh, has fulfilled towards their child those fatherly duties 
which he himself has so shamefully neglected—the man whom 
she reveres as a saint. 


Then Elizabeth straightened herself. ‘ So you think that I will go away 
with you--now? That I will abandon the only man who has ever sacrificed 
himself for us—leave him alone—and ill? Anyone who could think 
that——’ She could not get the hard word to cross her lips. 


Hans turns away, cowed at last by her merciless hardness, 
and Elizabeth, having watched him out of sight, falls sobbing 
upon a stone. 

Before night a snowstorm sweeps over the mountains, and 
the household anxiously await the return of the young priest, who 
is scouring the neighbourhood, in search of struggling wayfarers. 
He returns after dark, with his cloak frozen on to his jacket; 
and five days later Hans and Elizabeth are kneeling, one on each 
side of his bed. ‘If only I had not to miss my service!’ he 
moans; then looks from one to the other : ‘ Be sensible—because 
of the boy!’ 


Then softly he drew her hand on to his breast and then his. ‘ Stay 
by me. Say a prayer. After all, to die’—he paused, stiuggling for 
breath, ‘ to die is also a service.’ 

That much could be heard. Then convulsively he drew the two hands 
closer, and breathed heavily, and breathed painfully, and breathed no more, 
It was the end. 

And when it was over, and Hans and Elizabeth awoke from their 
stupor, they found that upon his motionless breast, their two hands lay 
clasped. 

I do not think that any reader of Die Beiden Hdnse will con- 
sider that the name of Peter Rosegger, though old of sound, has 
cause to hide itself before the most brilliant of new names. In the 
midst of the desert of pessimism in which we wander nowadays, 
it is something to find an observer of life who does not despair of 
human nature. 

DoroTHEA GERARD 
(MapAME LONGARD DE LONGGARDE). 
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THE influence of Milton, through his writings in prose and poetry, 
upon Christian theological belief in England and in the English- 
speaking world is one of the strangest paradoxes in literary his- 
tory. For he was almost the last person who might have been 
expected to control or direct the, thought of Christians within, as 
well as without, the Church of England. He was estranged by 
wide differences of belief and practice from the great body of his 
Christian fellow-countrymen. He was neither a Churchman nor 
an Episcopalian. What were his views of Episcopal Govern- 
ment is only too well known from his treatise Of Prelatical 
Episcopacy, from his Reason of Church-government urged 
against Prelaty, and from his Animadversions upon the Remon- 
strants’ Defence against Smectymnuus. It is true indeed, as 
this article will, I hope, show, that Milton was not always con- 
sistent in his theological or ecclesiastical position. But his treatise 
Of Christian Doctrine is sufficient evidence of the conclusions 
to which he was gradually led upon the main articles of the 
Christian Faith. He was not an orthodox Trinitarian in his 
doctrine relating either to the Second or to the Third Person of 
the Sacred Trinity. He was not a believer in the independent life 
of the soul apart from the body, or in the life of the soul at all 
between death and resurrection. In his estimate of matter he 
came at times perilously near to Pantheism. He decisively re- 
jected infant baptism ; he was opposed on principle to Liturgies and 
all set forms of prayer. He was an advocate of divorce, and in 
certain circumstances of polygamy. He was an anti-Sabbatarian, 
and at the last he was almost an alien from the rules and practices 
of Christianity. Toland says of him : ‘ In the latter part of his life 
he was not a professed member of any particular sect among 
Christians; he frequented none of their assemblies, nor made 
use of their peculiar rites in his family.” It is not altogether 
easy to define Milton’s theological or ecclesiastical position ; but 
he seems to have drifted surely, if slowly, away from orthodox 
or established Christianity into a Christian belief and habit of his 
own. Masson, speaking of his heterodoxy, says: ‘His drift 
may have begun about 1643, when he changed his temporary 
Vor. LXXI—No, 423 901 3 L 
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Presbyterianism or semi-Presbyterianism in Church-government 
for Independency or Congregationalism, breaking off from the 
Presbyterians and associating himself rather with the freer In- 
dependent and miscellaneous sects in the interest of his special 
Divorce controversy.’ * 

Yet Milton, in spite of his theological errors or eccentricities, ' 
has by his writings produced a strong and lasting, if not alto- 
gether happy, effect upon the mind of English-speaking Chris- 
tendom. It is he more than anyone else who is responsible for 
the literal acceptance of the early narratives in the Book of 
Genesis. The story of the Garden of Eden is so lightly touched 
by the author of Genesis, and lends itself so easily to allegorical 
interpretation, that its literal accuracy was never a recognised 
part of the Christian Creed until after the Reformation, and, 
indeed, until after the publication of Paradise Lost. Fathers of 
the Church such as Clement of Alexandria, and still more Origen 
in the East, or even Ambrose, Augustine, and to some extent 
Jerome, in the West, were content to look upon the early chap- 
ters of Genesis as embodying spiritual truth under the guise of 
allegory or poetry. But to Milton and to the reformed Chris- 
tian bodies in England after him, not only the Fall of man in 
itself, but the incidents and accidents of the Fall, the garden, 
the serpent as the tempter, the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil, and the apple as the fatal fruit of the tree, were actual 
prosaic verities. It is Milton too who has stamped the character 
of Satan with a certain moral dignity which finds no warrant in 
the Bible. Above all, it is he who has instilled into Christian 
hearts and minds the widely spread, if partly latent, Arian, or 
semi-Arian, conception of our Lord’s Personality. Wherever 
Christians, or at least English Christians, in the last two or 
three centuries have consciously or unconsciously regarded the 
Second Person of the Trinity as a Being, however exalted in 
Himself, yet distinct from and inferior to the First Person, they 
have probably been influenced ty the teaching of Milton in 
Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained, if not in his more explicit 
treatise Of Christian Doctrine. 

It is probable that no part of Milton’s religious or theological 
teaching has achieved"so little practical result in Christendom, 
or at least among orthodox Christians, as his theory of the rela- 
tion between man and wife in Holy Matrimony. 

He put forward his strange views not only in the treatise 
entitled The Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, of which the first 
edition was published in 1643, but also in The Judgment of 
Martin Bucer concerning Divorce, published in 1644, in Tetra- 
chordon Expositions upon the Foure Chiefe Places in Scripture 

* Life of John Milton, vol. vi. p. 839. 
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which treat of Marriage or Nullities of Marriage; and in 
Colasterion, a reply to a nameless answer against the Doctrine 
and Discipline of Divorce, published in 1644-5. 

The principle of The Doctrine-and Discipline of Divorce is ex- 
pressed in its full original title, The Doctrine and Discipline of 
Divorce: Restor’d to the good of both Sexes, from the Bondage 
of Canon Law, and other Mistakes, to the true meaning of 
Scripture in the Law and Gospel compar’d. Wherin also are 
set down the bad consequences of abolishing or condemning of 
Sin, that which the Law of God allowes, and Christ abolisht not. 
The treatise was addressed ‘to the Parlament of England with 
the Assembly ’ ; and, curiously enough in view of its subject, it is 
the treatise which contains the memorable words ‘ Let not Eng- 
land forget her precedence of teaching the nations how to live.’ 
Still more curious is a chronological fact connected with The 
Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce. It seems from the date, as 
marked upon the first edition in the British Museum, that The 
Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce was published in August 1643. 
But it was in May 1643 that Milton married his first wife, Mary 
Powell. Milton then was, and perhaps, owing to his strange lack 
of humour, it may be said that he could have been, the only per- 
son who ever apparently devoted his honeymoon to writing a 
treatise in favour of divorce. 

A single extract from The Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce 
will show what was his general line of argument. It lay in his 
contention that divorce was essential to human happiness; that 
it was expressly sanctioned in the Old Testament, and nowhere 
prohibited by Christ or His apostles in the New. 


O perversnes! that the Law should be made more provident of peace- 
making then the Gospell! that the Gospel should be put to beg a most 
necessary help of mercy from the Law, but must not have it: and that to 
grind in the mill of an undelighted and servil copulation, must be the 
only fore’t work of a Christian mariage, oft times with such a yokefellow, 
from whom both love and peace, both nature and Religion mourns to be 
separated. I cannot therefore be so diffident, as not securely to conclude, 
that he who can receive nothing of the most important helps in mariage, 
being thereby disinabl’d to returne that duty which is his, with a cleare and 
hearty countenance; and thus continues to grieve whom he would not, and 
is no less griev’d, that man ought even for loves sake and peace to move 
Divorce upon good and liberall conditions to the divore’t. And it is a lesse 
breach of wedlock to part witli wife and quiet consent betimes, then still to 
soile and profane that mystery of joy and union with a polluting sadnesse 
and perpetuall distemper ; for it is not the outward continuing of marriage 
that keepes whole that cov’nant, but whosoever does most according to peace 
and love, whether in marriage or in divorce, he it is that breaks marriage 
least ; it being so often written, that Love onely is the fullfilling of every 
Commandement. ? 


* Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, ch. vi. 
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But Milton was favourable to polygamy as well as to divorce, 
and he was favourable to it on much the same grounds. In the 
chief or only passage of his writings where he argues for poly- 
gamous unions, the treatise Of Christian Doctrine, Chapter X., 
it is by the examples of the patriarchs and kings in the Old 
Testament, and by the absence of any direct sentence against 
polygamy in the New Testament, that he tries to justify a system 
so abhorrent not only to the moral law, but to the moral senti- 


ment, of all Christian nations. 

The early narratives of Genesis, however they may be inter- 
preted, are characterised by a striking literary reserve. The 
Garden of Eden itself, the serpent, the tree of knowledge of good 
and evil, the relation of the first man to his wife, their tempta- 
tion and their expulsion from the Garden, are all more or less 
veiled in the sliadow of mystery. But Milton has painted the 
story of man’s Fall and of the agents or instruments in his Fall 


with vivid and almost lurid colours. a 
Thus the tempter is represented not only as a serpent but as 
a serpent with all his attributes of form and nature in high 
relief. Milton describes him as follows : 
So spake the Enemie of Mankind, enclos’d 
In Serpent, Inmate bad, and toward Eve 
Address’d his way, not with indented wave, 
Prone on the ground, as since, but on his reare, 
Circular base of rising folds, that tour’d 
Fould above fould a surging Maze, his Head 
Crested aloft, and Carbuncle his Eyes; 
With burnisht Neck of verdant Gold, erect 
Amidst his circling Spires, that on the grass 
Floted redundant: pleasing was his shape, 
And lovely, never since of Serpent kind 
Lovelier.* 
Or again : 
Oft he bowd 
His turret Crest, and sleek enamel’d' Neck, 
Fawning, and lick’d the ground whereon she trod. 
His gentle dumb expression turnd at length 
The Eye of Eve to mark his play ; he glad 
Of her attention gaind, with Serpent Tongue 
Organic, or impulse of vocal Air, 
His fraudulent temptation thus began.‘ 


Similarly Milton paints the tree of knowledge of good and 
evil, so that it becomes almost visible to the spectator’s eye. 


He says : 


I chane’d 
A goodly tree farr distant to behold 
Loaden with fruit of fairest colours mixt, 


* Paradise Lost, ix. 494-505. * Paradise Lost, ix. 524-531. 
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Ruddie and Gold: I nearer drew to gaze; 
When from the boughes a favourie odour blow’n, 
Grateful to appetite, more pleas’d my sense 
Then smell of sweetest Fenel, or the Teats 

Of Ewe or Goat dropping with Milk at Eevn, 
Unsuck’t of Lamb or Kid, that tend their play. 
To satisfie the sharp desire I had 

Of tasting those fair Apples, I resolv’d 

Not to deferr ; hunger and thirst at once 
Powerful perswaders, quick’nd at the scent 
Of that alluring fruit, urg’d me so keene.’ * 


The belief, which has been so generally accepted in the 
Christian Church, that the forbidden fruit was the apple, is owing 
chiefly to Milton, if not to him alone. 

It is not necessary to quote the famous lines in which the first 
parents of mankind are represented as driven out of Paradise ; 
but the graphic literalness of the verses serves to make Paradise 
or the Garden of Eden itself a reality which, when once it has 
been felt, is never forgotten. 


They looking back, all th’ Eastern side beheld 

Of Paradise, so late their happie seat, 

Wav’d over by that flaming Brand, the Gate 

With dreadful Faces throng’d and fierie Armes : 

Som natural tears they dropp’d, but wip’d them soon ; 
The World was all before them, where to choose 
Their place of rest, and Providence their guide : 

They hand in hand with wandring steps and slow, 
Through Eden took their solitarie way.* 


The Christian world owes to Milton its conception of the 
Angelic Hosts, whether spirits of good or of evil, as ranged on 
the side of God or of His rebel enemy Satan. Let me cite his 
descriptions of Belial as typifying the supremely evil, and of 
Abdiel as typifying the supremely good, spirit : 

On th’ other side up rose 
Belial, in act more graceful and humane; 
A fairer person lost not Heav’n; he seemd 
For dignity compos’d and high exploit: 
But all was false and hollow; though his Tongue 
Dropt Manna, and could make the worse appear 
The better reason, to perplex and dash 
Maturest Counsels: for his thoughts were low ; 
To vice industrious, but to Nobler deeds 
Timorous and slothful.” 


Or again : 
So spake the Seraph Abdiel faithful found, 
Among the faithless, faithful onl¥ hee ; 


5 Paradise Lost, ix. 575-588. * Paradise Lost, xii. 641-649. 
* Paradise Lost, ii. 108-117. 
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Among innumerable false, unmov’d, 

Unshak’n, unseduc’d, unterrifi’d 

His Loyaltie he kept, his Love, his Zeale; 

Nor number, nor example with him wrought 

To swerve from truth, or change his constant mind 
Though single.* 


But among the spirits of evil Satan himself stands pre- 
eminent. It is Milton’s art which has invested the character of 
Satan with so striking a dignity that, in spite of his treason 
against the Almighty, he has commanded something of sympathy 
and even of respect from many Christians. It was remarked by 
Shakespeare, and after him by Sir John Suckling, that ‘ the 
Prince of Darkness is a gentleman.’ But the Satan of Milton is 
more than a gentleman; he is a stern, indomitable, majestic 
figure. The reason or excuse for so telling a delineation of one 
who is the Prince of the Powers of Evil may perhaps be that 
Paradise Lost was originally intended not to be an epic, but a 
dramatic poem. It will be enough to cite the following passages 


descriptive of Satan’s temper : 


What though the field be lost ? 
All is not lost ; the unconquerable. Will, 
And study of revenge, immortal hate, 
And courage never to submit or yield : 
And what is else not to be overcome ? 
That Glory never shall his wrath or might 
Extort from me.° 


Seest thou yon dreary Plain, forlorn and wilde, 
The seat of desolation, voyd of light, 

Save what the glimmering of these livid flames 
Casts pale and dreadful? Thither let us tend 
From off the tossing of these fiery waves, 

There rest, if any rest can harbour there, 
And reassembling our afflicted Powers, 
Consult how we may henceforth most offend 
Our Enemy, our own loss how repair, 

How overcome this dire Calamity, 

What reinforcement we may gain from Hope, 
If not what resolution from despare.** 


Oy again : 
Farewell happy Fields 
Where Joy for ever dwells: Hail horrours, hail 
Infernal world, and thou profoundest Hell 
Receive thy new Possessor: One who brings 
A mind not to be chang’d by Place or Time. 
The mind is its own place, and in it self 
Can make a Heav’n of Hell, a Hell of Heav’n. 


* Paradise Lost, v. 896-903. * Paradise Lost, i. 105-111. 
»® Paradise Lost, i. 180-191. 
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What matter where, if I be still the same, 

And what I should be, all but less then hee 
Whom Thunder hath made greater? Here at least 
We shall be free ; th’ Almighty hath not built 

Here for his envy, will not drive us hence : 

Here we may reign secure, and in my choyce 

To reign is worth ambition though in Hell: 

Better to reign in Hell, than serve in Heav’n.” 


But the interest of Milton’s theological creed as affecting his 
writings, especially Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained, lies 
principally in his strong inclination to the Arian or semi-Arian 
conception of Our Lord’s personality. It is not necessary to 
discuss the varying phases of the theology which owes its birth and 
its name to Arius, the presbyter of Alexandria. Gibbon, whose 
insight into the minutia of Christian doctrine was as remark- 
able as his indifference to them al!, defines the Arian position in 
the following words : 


The Son, by whom all things were made, had heen begotten before all 
worlds, and the longest of the astronomical periods could be compared only 
as a fleeting moment to the extent of his duration; yet this duration is not 
infinite, and there had been a time which preceded the ineffable generation of 
the Logos. On this only-begotten Son the Almighty Father had transfused 
his ample spirit, and impressed the effulgence of his glory. Visible image of 
invisible perfection, he saw, at an immeasurable distance beneath his feet, 
the thrones of the brightest archangels; yet he shone only with a reflected 
light, and, like the sons of the Roman emperors who were invested with the 
titles of Ceasar or Augustus, he governed the universe in obedience to the will 


of his Father and Monarch.” 


The Council of Nicaea A.D. 325, in the original form of the 
Creed now called Nicene, declared itself emphatically against 
Arianism. But the battle of the diphthong, as it has been 
caustically termed, or fhe controversy between the watchwords 
Homoousion and Homoiousion, was rather declared than decided 
by the Council of Nicaea. Arianism continued to flourish, and, 
indeed, to triumph, afterwards. The contemporaneous Councils 
of Seleucia in the East and of Ariminum in the West, A.D. 359, 
brought the Eastern and the Western worlds alike under the pre- 
dominant influence of the Arian Creed. It was after the Council 
of Ariminum that Jerome wrote his memorable sentence 
‘Ingemuit totus orbis et Arianum se esse miratus est.’** The 
Council of Constantinople a.p. 381 dealt the death-blow to the 
prevalence of Arianism in the Roman Empire. But at a 
later date the invaders of the Empire still maintained the Arian 
theology. The Goths, whose great leaders Alaric, Genseric, and 
Theodoric have written their names in letters of blood upon 

™ Paradise Lost, i. 249-263. 


** Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, vol. iii. ch. xxi. p. 54. 
** Dialog. c. Lucifer, p. 191. 
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Christian history, were Arians from the time of the famous 
Bishop Ulphilas, the translator of the Bible; the Lombards re- 
mained Arians up to the end of the sixth century, the reign of 
their Queen Theolinda ; the Visi-Goths in Spain remained Arians 
until the reign of King Reeared ; nor was it until the Council of . 
Toledo A.D. 589 that the clause ‘ Filioque,’ or ‘ et a Filio,’ was 
inserted in the Nicene Creed as a definite witness to the renun- 
ciation of Arianism in Spain. 

Arianism is often set in opposition to Unitarianism ; and, if 
the opposition, as it is generally stated, may be said to hold 
good, Milton was always rather an Arian than a Unitarian. To 
quote Masson’s language about him : 


In opposition to those who contend for the merely human nature of Christ 
he maintains the doctrine of the two natures of Christ, holding that no 
name short of The-Anthropos or God-Man adequately describes the Christ 
who walked and suffered on our earth.”** 


But Unitarianism, as represented in the writings of Faustus 
Socinus, who is generally regarded as the author of Unitarian 
theology, went far beyond the meagre Unitarianism which has 
been advocated by some, although not perhaps the most illus- 
trious, of his followers. faustus Socinus held, it is true, that 
Jesus Christ was not pre-existent before His birth into the world, 
and that He neither stood nor stands in an eternal divine relation 
to God as His Father. But Faustus Socinus held also that Jesus 
Christ was born of the Virgin Mary by the operation of the Holy 
Spirit, that He came upon earth as God’s commissioner to reveal 
God’s law, that He exercised miraculous powers, that not only 
did He die, but on the third day after His death He rose from 
the grave, that His resurrection and His subsequent ascension 
were the attestations of His unique mission, that since His 
ascension He sits at God’s right hand, and that He will one day 
return to the earth as the Judge of the living and the dead. 

It is evident that such a Creed as this approximates to the 
Arian theology. History perhaps presents no strangér incident 
than the failure of Arianism after its brief and wide success. 
For the Arian conception of Christ’s personality has commended 
itself to Christians of such high intellectuality and profound 
spirituality as Milton himself, Sir Isaac Newton, Locke and 
Semuel Clarke. Even John Stuart Mill, in the third of his 
posthumous essays, while decisively rejecting the divinity of 
Jesus Christ, could look with some appreciation upon an Arian or 
semi-Arian doctrine in regard to Christ’s Personality. 

There is little doubt that Milton, who in his early life was 
apparently an orthodox Christian, gradually lapsed into the 


™ Life of John Milton, vol. vi. p. 832. 
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acceptance of an Arian theology, and, indeed, towards the end of 
his life became almost a Unitarian after the model of Faustus 
Socinus. It is true that he always claimed the right of using as 
his own the language of the Trinitarian Creeds, but he inter- 
preted the Creeds in an Arian and even in a Socinian sense. To 
quote one passage only ; in his treatise Of True Religion, heresy, 
schism, toleration and what best means may be used against the 
growth of Popery, a treatise published so late in his life as 
A.D. 1673, the year before his death, he writes as follows : 

The Arian and Socinian are charged to dispute against the Trinity; yet 
they affirm to believe the Father, Son and Holy Ghost according to Scrip- 
ture and the Apostolic Creed. As for the terms Trinity, Tri-unity, Coes- 
sentiality, Tripersonality and the like, they reject them as scholastic notions 
not to be found in Scripture. 

It is interesting to trace the development of Milton’s theo- 
logy. His Ode on the Morning of Christ’s Nativity, although it 
was written in 1629, was first printed in 1645. In that ode he 
asserts the orthodox view of our Lord’s divinity. The following 
passages are conclusive : 

This is the Month, and this the happy morn 
Wherein the Son of Heav’ns eternal King, 

Of wedded Maid and Virgin Mother born, 
Our great Redemption from above did bring; 


That glorious Form, that Light unsufferable, 
And that far-beaming blaze of Majesty, 
Wherewith he wont at Heav’ns high Councel-Table, 
To sit the midst of Trinal Unity, 
He laid aside ; and here with us to be, 
Forsook the Courts of everlasting Day, 
And chose with us a darksom House of mortal Clay: 


Or again : 
Say Heav’nly Muse, shall not thy sacred vein 
Afford a Present to the Infant God ? 


Similarly the hymn within the ode contains such lines as these 
relating to the Infant Christ : 
Nature in awe to him 
Had doff’t her gawdy trim, 
With her great Master so to sympathise : 
and 
Confounded that her Maker’s eyes 
Should look so near upon her foul deformities. 
and 
Our Babe to shew his Godhead true, 
Can in his swadling bands controul the damned crew. 
It is evident that Milton remained in this orthodox state-of 
mind as late as 1641, when he published his treatise Of Reforma- 
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tion Touching Church Discipline in England, for that treatise 
contains the sublime prayer addressed to the Sacred Trinity: 
‘Thou therefore, that sittest in light and glory unapproachable, 
the parent of angels and men; next thee, I implore, Omnipotent 
King Redeemer of that lost remnant whose nature thou didst 
assume, ineffable and everlasting love, and thou the Third sub- 
sistence of divine infinitude, illumining Spirit, fhe joy and solace 
of created things, the one Tripersonal Godhead.’ 

Johnson must have been thinking of Milton’s earlier writings 
in poetry and prose when he said of him in the Lives of the 
Poets that he appears not only ‘ to have had full conviction of the 
truth of Christianity and to have regarded the Holy Scriptures 
with the profoundest veneration,’ but ‘ to have been untainted by 
an heretical peculiarity of opinion.’ 

Paradise Lost was published in 1667; Paradise Regained in 
1671. In these two famous poems the development of Milton’s 
theological creed is easily traced. 

In Paradise Lost he regards the Son not as co-equal or co- 
eternal with the Father, but as a created Being, although created 
in an infinite past, upon whom the Father had conferred an un- 
speakable measure of His own divine glory. It is impossible to 
quote the many passages exhibiting this creed, but the following 
are enough to indicate what his view of our Lord’s Personality 
then was: 

Now had the Almighty Father from above, 
From the pure Empyrean where he sits 
High Thron’d above all highth, bent down his eye, 
His own works and their works at once to view: 
About him all the Sanctities of Heaven 
Stood thick as Starrs, and from his sight receiv’d 
Beatitude past utterance; on his right 
The radiant image of his Glory sat, 
His onely Son; ** 

and again : 

Thus while God spake, ambrosial fragrance fill’d 
All Heav’n and in the blessed Spirits elect 
Sense of new joy ineffable diffus’d : 
Beyond compare the Son of God was seen 
Most glorious, in him all his Father shown 
Substantially express’d, and in his face 
Divine compassion visibly appeered, 
Love without end, and without measure Grace."* 


So the Father addresses the Son in such language as this : 


O Son, in whom my Soul hath chief delight, 
Son of my bosom, Son who art alone 
My word, my wisdom, and effectual might, 


* Paradise Lost, iii. 56. %* Paradise Lost, iii. 135-142. 
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All hast thou spoken as my thoughts are, all 
As my Eternal purpose hath decreed: *’ 


Elsewhere He says : 


Into Thee such Vertue and Grace 
Immense I have transfus’d, that all may know 
In Heav’n and Hell thy Power above compare, 
And this perverse Commotion governd thus, 
To manifest thee worthiest to be Heir 
Of all things, to be Heir and to be King 
By Sacred Unction, thy deserved right.” 


With this address corresponds the descriptive passage : 


To meet him all his Saints, who silent stood 
Eye witnesses of his Almightie Acts, 

With Jubilie advanc’d ; and as they went 
Shaded with branching Palme, each order bright, - 
Sung Triumph, and him sung Victorious King, 
Son, Heire, and Lord, and him Dominion giv’n, 
Worthiest to Reign: he celebrated rode ; 
Triumphant through mid-heaven, into the Courts 
And Temple of his mightie Father Thron’d 

On high ; who into Glorie him receav’d, 

Where now he sits at the right hand of bliss.” 


Even more clearly is the relation of the Son to the Father 
described in the words : 


But whom send I to judge them? whom but thee — 
Vicegerent Son, to thee I have transferr’d 
All Judgement, whether in Heav’n, or Earth, or Hell.” 


or immediately afterwards : 


So spake the Father, and unfoulding bright 
Toward the right hand his Glorie, and the Son 
Blaz’d forth unclouded Deitie; he full 
Resplendent all his Father manifest 
Express’d. 24 


The energy of the Son in creation is clearly defined in the 
following passage : 


Thy self though great and glorious dost thou count, 
Or all Angelic Nature joind in one, — 
Equal to him begotten Son, by whom 
As by his Word the mighty Father made 
All things, ev’n thee, and all the Spirits of Heav’n 
By him created in their bright degrees, 
Crownd them with Glory, and to their Glory nam’d 
Thrones, Dominations, Princedoms, Vertues, Powers, 
Essential Powers, nor by his Reign obscured.” 
*? Paradise Lost, iii. 168. * Paradise Lost, vi. 703-709. 
* Paradise Lost, vi. 882-892. 2° Paradise Lost, x. 55-57. 
*" Paradise Lost, x. 63-67. *2 Paradise Lost, v. 833-841. 
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Yet there are passages in which the subordination of the Son to 
the Father is clearly stated. For instance : 


Effulgence of my Glorie, Son belov’d, 

Son in whose face invisible is beheld 
Visibly, what by Deitie I am, 

And in whose hand what by Decree I doe, 
Second Omnipotence.” 


The creation or birth of the Son Himself in time appears from 
the following passage, where the Father speaks : 
Hear all ye Angels, Progenie of Light, 
Thrones, Dominations, Princedoms, Vertues, Powers, 
Hear my Decree, which unrevok’t shall stand. 
This day I have begot whom I declare 
My onely Son, and on this Holy Hill 
Him have anointed, whom ye now behold 
At my right hand; your Head I him appoint; 
And by myself have sworn to him shall bow 
All knees in Heav’n, and shall confess him Lord.* 


For here ‘ this day ’—1.e. the day on which the Son was begotten 
—clearly follows the creation of the angelic hierarchy. 
There is an approach to the Christology of Paradise Regained 
in the lines : 
Because thou hast, though Thron’d in highest bliss 
Equal to God, and equally enjoying 
Godlike fruition, quitted all to save 
A World from utter loss, and hast been found 
By Merit more than Birthright Son of God, 
Found worthiest to be so by being Good, 
Far more than great or High; because in thee 
Love hath abounded more then Glory Abounds, 
Therefore thy Humiliation shall exalt 
With thee thy Manhood also to this Throne; 
Here shalt thou sit incarnate, here shalt Reigne 
Both God and Man, Son both of God and Man, 
Anointed universal King; all Power 
I give thee, reign for ever, and assume 
Thy Merits; under thee as Head Supream 
Thrones, Princedoms, Powers, Dominions I reduce: 
All knees to thee shall bow, of them that bide 
In Heaven, or Earth, or under Earth in Hell. * 


For it seems that when Milton wrote Paradise Regained he con- 
ceived of the Son, not so much as a superhuman or divine Being, 
but as a man exalted by his human merit to a pre-eminent parti- 
cipation in the divine glory. The following passages prove the 
latest stage of Milton’s Arianism : 
On him baptiz’d 
Heaven open’d, and in likeness of a Dove 


28 Paradise Lost, vi. 680-684. * Paradise Lost, v. 600-608. 
25 Paradise Lost, iii. 305-322. 
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The Spirit descended, while the Fathers voice 
From Heav’n pronounced him his beloved Son. 
That heard the Adversary, who roving still 
About the world, at that assembly fam’d 
Would not be last, and with the voice divine 
Nigh Thunder-struck, th’ exalted man, to whom 
Such high attest was giv’n, a while survey’d.™ 


Who this is we must learn, for man he seems 
In all his lineaments, though in his face 
The glimpses of his Fathers glory shone.”” 


So to the coast of Jordan he directs 

His easie steps: girded with snaky wiles 
Where he might likliest find this new-declar’d, 
This man of men, attested Son of God.” 


He now shall know I can produce a man 

Of female Seed, far abler to resist 

All his solicitations, and at length 

All his vast force, and drive him back to Hell, 
Winning by Conquest what the first man lost 
By fallacy surpriz’d.” 

That all the Angels and Attherial Powers 
They now, and men hereafter may discern, 
From what consummate vertue I have chose 
This perfect Man, by merit call’d my Son, 
To earn Salvation for the Sons of men.** 


If he be Man by Mothers side at least, 


With more than humane gifts from Heav’n adorn’d, 


Perfections absolute, Graces divine, 
And amplitude of mind to greatest Deeds.** 


Elsewhere the tempter says : 


Opportunity I here have had 

To try thee, sift thee, and confess have found thee 
Proof against all temptation as a rock 

Of Adamant, and as a Center, firm 

To the utmost of meer man both wise and good 
Not more; for Honours, Riches, Kingdoms, Glory 
Have been before contemn’d, and may agen: 
Therefore to know what more thou art then man, 
Worth naming Son of God by voice from Heav’n, 
Another method I must now begin.™ 


It is evident that in Paradise Regained Milton does not shrink 
from speaking of our Lord as man. He can even go so far as to 


To whom the Fiend now swoln with rage reply’d: 
Then hear, O Son of David, Virgin-born ; 
For Son of God to me is yet in doubt.** 


2° Paradise Regained, i. 29-37. 3? Paradise Regained, i. 91-93. 
** Paradise Regained, i. 119-122. 2° Paradise Regained, i. 150-155. 
*° Paradise Regained, i. 163-167. 5! Paradise Regained, ii. 136-139. 


** Paradise Regained, iv. 499-501. 
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He does not indeed deny our Lord the title ‘Son of God’ ; but it 
is part of his theology that that title does not imply essential 
divinity. He expresses himself as follows : 


To whom the Fiend with fear abasht reply’d. 
Be not so sore offended, Son of God ; 

Though Sons of God both Angels are and Men, 
If I to try whether in higher sort 

Then these thou bear’st that title, have propos’d 
What both from Men and Angels I receive.** 


Till at the Ford of Jordan whither all 

Flock’d to the Baptist, I among the rest, 
Though not to be Baptiz’d, by voice from Heaven 
Heard thee pronounc’d the Son of God belov’d. 
Henceforth I thought thee worth my nearer view 
And narrower Scrutiny, that I might learn 

In what degree or meaning thou art call’d 

The Son of God, which bears no single sense ; 
The Son of God I also am, or was, 

And if I was, I am; relation stands; 

All men are Sons of God; yet thee I thought 

In some respect far higher so declar’d.** 


Theological opinion is naturally more or less veiled in poetry ; 
and many readers of Paradise Lost and even of Paradise Re- 
gained have, like Johnson, failed to realise the Arianism of 
Milton’s theological position. Whether Coleridge was or was 
not justified in his dictum that ‘John Milton himself is in every 
line of Paradise Lost,’ Milton’s theology admittedly lies hidden 
there. But it is from his treatise Of Christian Doctrine that his 
actual creed is most plainly ascertainable. The history of that 
treatise is remarkable. Milton himself entrusted the MS. to his 
friend Daniel Skinner, After Milton’s death, Skinner under 
compulsion surrendered the MS. to the Government. It lay hid 
in the State Paper Office until 1823, when it was discovered by 
Lemon. The treatise, of which the full Latin title is ‘J Miltoni 
Angli de Doctrina Christiana libri duo posthumi,’ was translated 
and edited in 1825 by Sumner, afterwards Bishop of Winchester. 
It was the discovery of this treatise which gave occasion to 
Macaulay’s celebrated essay on Milton. 

The following passage represents perhaps the highest point 
of orthodoxy in Milton’s conception of our Lord’s Personality : 


With regard to Christ’s divine nature, the reader is referred to what 
was proved in a former chapter concerning the Son of God; and from 
whence it follows that he by whom all things were made both in heaven and 
earth, even the angels themselves, he who in the beginning was the Word, 
and God with God, and although not supreme, yet the first born of every 


** Paradise Regained, iv. 195-200. ** Paradise Regained, iv. 510-521. 
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¢reature, must necessarily have existed previous to his inearnation, what- 
ever subtleties may have been invented to evade this conclusion by those 
who contend for the merely human nature of Christ.** 


But elsewhere he reduces his conception of that Personality to 
a lower level. Thus he writes : 


Certain however it is, whatever some of the moderns may allege to the 
contrary, that the Son existed in the beginning under the name of the 
Logos or Word, and was the first of the whole creation, by whom afterwards 
all other things were made both in heaven and earth.*” 


With this passage may be compared the following : 


That the Son is God, is a truth which I am far from denying but they 
will in vain attempt to prove from this passage (1 Timothy, III. 19) that 
he is the supreme God and one with the Father.** 


And again : 


The Kingly function of Christ is that whereby being made King by 
God the Father, he governs and preserves, chiefly by an inward law and 
spixitual power, the Church which he has purchased for himself, and 
conquers and subdues its enemies.* 


The pre-existence of the Son before His human birth, and 
His generation before all created things, are doctrines far from 
being equivalent to a belief in the Son’s essential Divinity. 

Milton expresses himself clearly in the words : 


He (the Son) is called the own Son of God merely because he had no 
other Father besides God, whence he himself said that God was his Father, 
John 18. for to Adam God stood less in the relation to Father than of 
Creator, having only formed him from the dust of the earth, whereas 
he was properly the Father of the Son made of his own substance. Yet 
it does not follow from hence that the Son is co-essential with the Father, 
for then the title of Son would be least of all applicable to him since he 
who is properly the Son is not coeval with the Father, much less the same 
numerical essence, otherwise the Father and the Son would be one person.*® 


And again : 


Thus the Son was begotten of the Father in consequence of his decree, 
and therefore within the limits of time, for the decree itself must have 
been anterior to the execution of the decree, as is sufficiently clear from 
the insertion of the word ‘ to-day.’ Nor can I discover on what passage 
of Scripture the assertors of the eternal generation of the Son ground 
their opinion.** . 


Milton is fond of arguing from certain passages of the Bible 


that the ascription of the title ‘God’ to the Son is far from 
connoting the Son’s equality with the Father. Thus, in reply 


** Christian Doctrine, ch. 14, Sumner’s Translation. 
*7 [bid. ch. 5. ** Ibid. ch. 15. °° Ibid. ch. 5. 
“° Ibid. ch. 5. “ Ibid. ch. 5. 
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to persons who argue that Christ is called God in the Bible, 
he says : 


There would have been no occasion for the supporters of these opinions 
to have offered such violence to reason, nay even to such plain scriptural 
evidence, if they had only considered God’s own words addressed to kings 
and princes, Psal. Ixxxii. 6. ‘I have said, Ye are gods, and all of you. 
are children of the Most High’; or those of Christ himself, John X. 365. 
‘if he called them Gods, unto whom the word of God came, and the 
Scripture cannot be broken. . .’; or those of St. Paul, 1 Cor. VIII. 5, 6. 
‘for though there be that are called gods, whether in heaven or earth, 
(for there be gods many and lords many), but to us there is but one God, 
the Father, of whom are all things; ’ etc., or lastly of St. Peter II. 1, 4, 
‘that by these ye might be partakers of the divine nature,’ which applies 
much more than the title of gods in the sense in which that title is applied 
to kings; though no one would conclude from this expression that the 
saints were co-essential with God.“ 


Similarly he makes use of the following strange criticism 
upon a memorable passage of St. John’s Gospel : 


Another passage is the speech of Thomas, John XX. 28. ‘My Lord 
and my God.’ He must have an immoderate share of. credulity who 
attempts to elicit a new confession of faith, unknown to the rest of the 
disciples, from this abrupt exclamation of the apostle, who invokes in his 
surprise not only Christ his own Lord, but the God of his ancestors, 
namely, God the Father ;—as if he had said, Lord! what do I see—what 
do I hear—what do I handle with my hands? He whom Thomas is sup- 
posed to call God in this passage, had acknowledged respecting himself 
not long before, v. 17. ‘I ascend unto my God and your God.’ Now 
the God of God cannot be essentially one with him whose God he is.“ 


Masson’s estimate of Milton’s theology in regard to the 
nature of Jesus Christ may be taken as a not unfair 
representation : 


The Son of God, as he [Milton] concludes from an examination of all 
the relevant Scripture texts, did not exist from all eternity, is not coeval 
ot co-essential or co-equal with the Father, but came into existence by 
the will of the Father to be the next being in His universe to Himself, the 
firstborn and best-beloved, the Logos or Word, through whom all creation 
should take its beginning. But though thus inferior to the supreme God- 
head the Son is in a certain grand sense Divine. We are to believe that 
God imparted to His Son as much as He pleased of the Divine nature, 
nay of the Divine substance itself, care being taken not to confound the 
substance with the whole essence. 44 


It may be worth while to quote one instance of Milton’s 
teaching as regards the Third Person of the Trinity : 


Lest however we should be altogether ignorant who or what the Holy 
Spirit is, although Scripture nowhere teaches us in express terms, it may 


“ Christian Doctrine, ch. 5. “ Ibid. ch. 5, iv. p. 110. 
“* Life of John Milton, vol. vi. p. 824. 
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be collected from the passages quoted above, that the Holy Spirit, inasmuch 
as he is a minister of God, and therefore a creature, was created or pro- 
duced of the substance of God, not by a natural necessity but by the free-will 
of the agent, probably before the foundations of the world were laid, but 
later than the Son, and far inferior to him. 

There is however sufficient reason for placing the name as well as the 
nature of the Son above that of the Holy Spirit in the discussion of topics 
relative to the Deity ; inasmuch as the brightness of the glory of God, and 
the express image of his person, are said to have been impressed on the 


one, and not on the other.*® 

Milton held, then, the superiority of the Son to all created 
beings, and among them to the Holy Spirit, but His inferiority 
to the Father. He held that the Son, being pre-existent, chose 
to become incarnate by a sublime act of self-humiliation, and, 
being incarnate, by his voluntary submission to the Divine Will 
in death as in life achieved the redemption of mankind. Between 
the Paradise Lost and the Paradise Regained the theological 
difference is that in the one Jesus Christ is regarded more as a 
transcendent Being who condescended to assume human nature, 
and in the other more as a human being exalted by a sublime and 
unique personal virtue to a special assimilation with the God- 
head. 

But whether the one view or the other be predominant in 
Milton’s writings, they are alike, although in different degrees, 
unmistakable departures from the orthodox Creed. Yet that a 
poet and a thinker so deeply Christian in the whole mood and 
temper of his moral and spiritual nature as Milton should have 
lapsed into heresy, and in spite of his heresy should have been, and 
should still be, studied, admired, and in greater or less degree fol- 
lowed by the Christian world, is a lesson, which the Church may 
still lay to heart, in religious tolerance. The Creeds of the Church 
are serious and logical attempts of the human intellect to express 
Divine realities far surpassing the scope and range of that 
intellect itself. It may be that history is a warning against 
theological definitions. For every such definition, if it is closely 
scrutinised, reveals its inadequacy. Jesus Christ is called the 
Son of God; but human sonship implies both posteriority and 
inferiority ; yet these ideas are both excluded from His Sonship. 
Arianism, even in the high form which distinguishes it from 
Unitarianism, falls sadly short indeed of the Christian orthodox 
Creed. Yet to repudiate if as wholly un-Christian would be to 
surrender the strength which Milton, and others like him, have 
afforded by their doctrine and example to the truth of Christianity. 
For amidst all varieties of faith and thought touching the nature of 
Christ’s Personality, there remains the allegiance of devout and 

“* Christian Doctrine, ch. 6. 
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holy souls to Him who alone has spoken upon earth in the 
accents of heaven, who stood and shall ever stand in a unique 
relation to His Father, and who reveals with incomparable autho- 
rity, as the only Son of God, the spiritual and eternal verities by 
which alone the sin-stricken children of earth in their weakness 
and their sorrow are most powerfully enabled to live holy lives © 


and to die peaceful deaths. 
J. E. C. WELLDON. 





INDIA AND THE ROYAL COMMISSION 
ON IMPERIAL TRADE 


On the 16th of June 1911 the Premier of the Commonwealth 
of Australia submitted to the Imperial Conference—Mr. Asquith 
being in the chair—the following resolution of which his Govern- 
ment had given notice : 


That this Conference, recognising the importance of promoting fuller 
development of commercial intercourse within the Empire, strongly urges 
that every effort should be made to bring about co-operation in commercial 
relations and matters of mutual interest. 

That it is advisable, in the interests both of the United Kingdom and 
of the British Dominions beyond the Seas, that efforts in favour of British 
manufactured goods and British shipping should be supported as far as 
practicable. 


After the insults about ‘ banging and bolting the door’ with 
which the British Radical Government had met the unanimous 
proposals of the Dominions for Imperial Preference in the 
Imperial Conference of 1907—after the incessant taunts of the 
British Radical party, particularly galling to the sensitive and 
high-minded statesmen of the Colonial democracies, as to the pro- 
posals of the Dominions being based, not on Imperial patriotism, 
but on their own interests regardless of British needs—and after 
the elaborate preparations and ‘ground-baiting’ of the Liberal 
Government, with the view of shunting this very question of 
Preference at the Conference—it argued no little courage and 
tenacity, as well as conspicuous magnanimity, on the part of the 
Australians that they should have dared to submit this Prefer- 
ential resolution to the Conference at all. 

But Mr. Fisher—able and conscientious patriot though he be— 
was no match for the wily politicians who were his adversaries. 
Mr. Asquith and Mr. Harcourt affected to accept the resolution 
with unction—provided the Conference would accept ‘a slight 
explanatory amendment’! And the ‘slight explanatory amend- 
ment’ explained away all reference to Preferential trading—ex- 
plained away India and the Crown Colonies and Dependencies, 
that obviously came within the scope of the original resolution— 
and restricted the work of this much-vaunted and costly Commis- 
sion to the investigation of such local details as are already known 

919 3M2 
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to us in such books as the Canada Year-book and the Australian 
Year-book, retaining only the inestimable advantage that it may 
serve as an excuse for shunting the question of Imperial Preference ~ 
for the next three years ! 

Mr. Harcourt was good enough to explain frankly, in the . 
House of Commons on the 3rd of April, the artful pretence by 
which he and Mr. Asquith persuaded the Colonial Premiers at 
the Conference to assent to the stultification of their own wishes 
and opinions in this respect. He said : 


The exclusion of the fiscal question from the terms of reference was 
agreed to by the whole Conference. It was quite clear from the discussion 
that it would be just as inconvenient and disagreeable to the Dominions 
to have a report of the Commission pressing Free Trade on them as it 
would be unpleasant to his Majesty’s Government to have a report pressing 
a policy in which they, as a Government, did not believe. 


This seems rather thin. Mr. Harcourt would have us believe 
that the Dominion Premiers were so devoted to the cause of Im- 
perial Preference that they feared to expose it to the rude criticism 
of the proposed Royal Commission! I may admit, in passing, 
that they might have had some fair cause for such an absurd fear 
if they could have foreseen the gross and outrageous way in which 
Mr. Asquith’s Government have ‘loaded the dice’ by packing 
this Commission with some of the most extreme Cobdenites they 
could find, as I shall presently show. But the Premiers could not 
have anticipated such a flagrant abuse of the Royal Prerogative ; 
and, as a matter of fact, a careful-study of the proceedings of the 
Conference impresses one with the idea that the Premiers, in 
politely yielding to their hosts on this one great and cardinal 
point, were really out-manceuvred by them. They all expressed 
themselves as entirely in agreement with the original Australian 
resolution—as undoubtedly they were, for the object at which it 
aimed was the very one which they had been deputed by their 
respective Dominions to press. And yet they were ultimately 
cajoled into passing the following, which was little better than a 
derisory shadow of the original resolution : 


That his Majesty should be approached with a view to the appointment 
of a Royal Commission representing the United Kingdom, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, South Africa, and Newfoundland, with a view of 
investigating and reporting upon the natural resources of each part of the 
Empire represented at-this Conference, the development attained and attain- 
able, and the facilities for production, manufacture, and distribution ; the 
trade of each part with the others and with the outside world, the food 
and raw material requirements of each and the resources thereof available ; 
to what extent, if any, the trade between each of the different parts has been 
affected by existing legislation in each, either beneficially or otherwise ; and 
by what methods consistent with the existing fiscal policy of each part 
the trade of each part with the others may be improved and extended. 
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It should be remembered, in fairness to those who agreed to 
this resolution, that most of the old stalwarts of the Conference— 
including such men as Mr. Deakin, Sir Starr Jameson, Mr. Moor, 
Sir R. Bond, Sir William Lyne and Sir Thomas Smartt—were, 
for one reason or another, absent from the Conference of 1911, and 
their places were either vacant or occupied by new and compara- 
tively inexperienced men ; and in the case of some of those who 
remained, it may fairly be admitted that, while their opinions 
and convictions remained as firm as ever, their position in respect 
to the point on which they were in such direct conflict with the 
eager prepossessions and prejudices of their hosts was a peculiar 
and awkward one. I need not labour the point. It is obvious, 
for instance, that Sir Wilfrid Laurier and Mr. Brodeur, while 
retaining to the full their old and convinced belief in Imperial 
Preference, would honourably find some difficulty in offering to 
Mr. Asquith and Mr. Harcourt the same uncompromising resist- 
ance as of old, seeing that they had received such strong support 
from the latter in their own alternative policy of American Reci- 
procity. Mr. Asquith and Mr. Harcourt had thrown overboard 
their Free-Trade principles, and supported American Reciprocity 
with Canada, though bitterly opposing British Reciprocity—and 
this fact obviously made Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s position a little awk- 
ward. General Botha, too, and his colleagues from the South 
African Union, had never adopted the strong Colonial views of 
such men as Mr. Hofmeyr and Sir Starr Jameson, and were, 
very naturally and properly, reluctant to oppose openly the 
Radical Government at Westminster. 

Moreover, it should not be forgotten that, at the moment of the 
Conference of 1911, Canada had not given that striking lead to 
the Empire that she gave three months later in tones that thrilled 
the whole world—nor could it have been confidently predicted at 
that moment that, within less than twelve months, a long and 
unbroken series of by-elections in the United Kingdom itself would 
prove that the cause of Imperial Preference now only awaits a 
General Election. 

But however this may be, the terms of the resolution which 
the diplomatic skill of Mr. Asquith and Mr. Harcourt imposed 
on the Imperial] Conference of 1911 have enabled the Government 
to set up a bogus Royal Commission on Imperial Trade, with a 
reference which not only excludes from its investigations the main 
point at issue, the question of Imperial Preference, but also, by 
an unobserved side-wind, altogether shuts out India, Ceylon, the 
West Indies, and the other Crown Colonies, Protectorates and 
Dependencies from the scope of its inquiries—thereby excluding 
very nearly half the trade between the United Kingdom and the 
British Possessions beyond the Seas, and much more than half the 
total trade of those Possessions ! 
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For the Blue-book of Papers Laid before the Conference 
(Cd. 5746-1) shows that the exports from the United Kingdom to 
the included Dominions are of an annual value of seventy-six 
millions sterling, while those to the excluded Possessions are of an 
anpual value of seventy-one millions, and the imports to the United 
Kingdom in the former case are ninety-six millions sterling, and 
in the latter case seventy-four millions. The total external trade 
of India alone is of the annual value of 246 millions sterling—far 
greater than that of any other part of the Empire except the 
United Kingdom—the nearest approaches to it being 140 millions 
sterling for Canada and 114 millions for Australia. Mr. Page 
Croft, M.P., in his admirable little book The Path of Empire, 
has shown that India purchases from the Mother Country 
13,000,000/. per annum more than any foreign country—more 
than Belgium and Holland and Denmark and Japan put together 
—and that in this way she gives far more employment to British 
working-men than any other country in the world. 

And, further, the circumstances of India are such as to give 
infinitely greater promise of future expansion of industry and 
commerce than almost any other land on the face of the globe. 
She possesses a rapidly increasing population, numbered last year 
at 315,000,000, who, taken in the aggregate, are more progressive 
in regard to their standards of civilisation and comfort than almost 
any, perhaps more sober and thrifty and docile, and certainly not 
less intelligent than any, with captains of industry and leaders 
of commerce of the greatest ability and enterprise. With an area 
greater than all Europe excluding Russia, she possesses every 
variety of climate and soil, and produces in vast abundance almost 
every commodity that is useful to man, either as food or as raw 
material for his industries. She has immense unworked stores of 
coal and iron and gold, and every other useful or precious mineral, 
with resources in forests and water-power almost unrivalled. She 
has vast areas of uncultivated fertile wheat-land, only awaiting 
the irrigation-canal and the plough; and other resources practi- 
cally illimitable. Mr. Webb, C.I.E., the able chairman of the 
Karachi Chamber of Commerce, gives a good summary of some 
of these resources : 


We bring before our mind’s eye the 109,000 square miles—an area 
practically as large as Italy—devoted solely to the production of rice ; then 
50,000 square miles—equal to all England—producing millets (jowari and 
bajra); next the 31,000 square miles (say the whole of Portugal) under 
wheat ; the 16,000 square miles (the equivalent of Denmark) given up to the 
cultivation of cotton ; the 4700 square miles under jute ; the 4400 square miles 
under sugar-cane; andsoon. Then we recall the many millions sterling that 
India can command by the sale of these valuable products, and by the 
disposal of her surplus oil-seeds, her tea and coffee, her hides and skins, 
her lac, indigo and spices, to make no mention of wool, silk, timber, tobacco, 
and a host of minor commodities everywhere in strong demand. Nor must 
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we forget that she possesses coal and iron in abundance—9,735,010 tons of 
the former were raised in 1906, whilst the manufacture of the latter 
is now receiving attention by the brains of some of her most 

sons. Gold, too, she possesses in handsome quantities—over 322 lakhs of 
rupees’ worth being unearthed in 1906-7. Further, many of her resources 
are being developed with an energy and success that cannot fail to extort 
a tribute of admiration even from experienced England. Jute manu- 
factures to the value of over 10,000,000J. sterling were exported in 1906-7, 
whilst nearly 14,000,0007, have been already invested in cotton mills, the 
annual yield of which is now of substantial proportions. 


These are the circumstances of the particular State of the 
British Empire which—together with Ceylon, the Straits Settle- 
ments, Mauritius, the West Indies, and other Crown Colonies, 
Protectorates and Dependencies—has been deliberately, by the 
strategy of Mr. Asquith and Mr. Harcourt, excluded from all 
participation in the attentions or inquiries of this precious ‘ Im- 
perial’ Trade Commission! On Wednesday, the 10th of April, 
in answer to questions in the House of Commons, Mr. Harcourt 
stated that : 


The intention of the Conference was well known to the Prime Minister 
and myself, who were members of it, and ws have drafted, in consultation 
and concurrence with all the Dominions, the Reference, which follows as 
closely as possible the terms of the resolution of the Imperial Conference. 


On the same occasion Mr. Harcourt made a statement regard- 
ing the personnel of the Royal Commission, to which I shall return 
presently ; and he read the following final form of the reference 
that was the chef-d’ euvre of the strategy of Mr. Asquith and him- 
self, in which, it will be observed, not only is ‘fiscal policy ’ to be 
sacred from the intrusion of the Commission (to which the Pre- 
miers had consented for fear of being forcibly made Cobdenites !), 
but the Commission is also strictly prohibited from making any 
impertinent inquiries as to whether the trade of any part of the 
Empire ‘ has been or is being affected, beneficially or otherwise, 
by ’—any ‘fiscal laws’! Could Cobdenite obscurantism and 
dread of the light of truth and free inquiry have a more lurid 
illustration than this? Here is the masterpiece of Mr. Asquith 
and Mr. Harcourt in extenso : 


To inquire into and report upon the natural resources of the Dominion 
of Canada, the Commonwealth of Australia, the Dominion of New Zealand, 
the Union of South Africa, and the Colony of Newfoundland ; and, further, 
to report upon the development of such resources, whether attained or 
attainable ; upon the facilities which exist or may be created for the 
production, manufacture, and distribution of all articles of commerce in 
those parts of the Empire; upon the requirements of each such part and 
of the United Kingdom in the matter of food and raw materials, and the 
available sources of such’; upon the trade of each such part of the Empire 
with the other parts, with the United Kingdom, and with the rest of the 
world; upon the extent, if any, to which the mutual trade of the several 
parts of the Empite has been or is being affected beneficially or otherwise 
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by the laws now in force, other than fiscal laws; and, generally, to suggest 
any methods, consistent always with the existing fiscal policy of each part 
of the Empire, by which the trade of each part with the others and with 
the United Kingdom might be improved and extended. 

































From the wording of this reference it is clear that the minds 
of Mr. Asquith and Mr. Harcourt, when drafting it, were obsessed 
by that wild and unreasoning panic that the mere whisper of the 
words ‘ fiscal policy’ seems to suggest to Cobdenites, ever since 
the result of the Canadian elections and the report of Lord 
Balfour’s Commission on the trade between Canada and the West 
Indies have shown which way the wind is blowing. It is doubtless 
felt that in the terms of reference of Lord Balfour’s Commission 
far too much scope had been given for honest conviction. It had 
been thought sufficient for the sacred cause of Cobdenism, in the 
case of the Canada-West Indies Commission, if an advanced 
Cobdenite were appointed chairman—but it happened that the 
chairman was not only an advanced Cobdenite, but also a Scottish 
gentleman of the highest character and position, and not merely a 
party politician ‘on the make.’ And the result was disastrous to 
Cobdenism ; for the report, now being happily acted on to the 
immense advantage both of Canada and of the West Indies, was 
solid for Imperial Preference between those countries. So Mr. 
Asquith and Mr. Harcourt are evidently determined, when in- 
structing this great ‘Imperial’ Trade Commission, to leave no 
loopholes for conscience or convictions—the dangerous question 
must be tabooed altogether. 

Further, in the nomination of at least three out of the six 
British Commissioners, the selection has obviously been ruled 
primarily by the same considerations. 

It is true that Mr. Harcourt, when announcing the names of 
those on whom the choice of the Government has fallen for this 
duty—which ought to be one of higher responsibility than almost 
any that has ever been imposed on a Royal Commissioner— 
unctuously declared that they had ‘deliberately excluded all 
members of the House of Commons in order to exclude any 
possible question of party politics’ ! 

A more audacious or hypocritical claim has probably never 
been made in Parliament. Lord Inchcape, the distinguished 
President of the Commission, is a most able and experienced 
gentleman, a great representative of Indian shipping, a director 
of the Suez Canal and other important companies, and the nego- 
tiator of a Treaty with China in 1902 that was much disliked in 
India. But his chief fame rests on the fact that in 1907 he was 
chosen by the Radical Government to be the ‘ representative ’ of 
India in the Imperial Conference of that year, with the idea—as 
Lord Reay publicly announced at a meeting of the East India 
Association shortly before the appointment was made—that as 
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an advanced Cobdenite he would prove ‘ a hard nut for the Colonial 
Premiers to crack ’ (sic) in the matter of Imperial Preference ; 
and when it was subsequently pointed out in the House of 
Commons that Lord Inchcape, then Sir James Mackay, was about 
the most unsuitable person in the world to ‘represent’ India, 
seeing that every known politician of Indian birth is a Protec- 
tionist and nearly every Anglo-Indian is a Tariff Reformer, the 
Government evaded the difficulty by declaring categorically that 
Sir James had not professed to ‘represent’ anyone but the 
Secretary of State for India! However that may be, there is no 
doubt whatever that his supposed ‘representation ’ of India had 
carried weight with those who Were unacquainted with the true 
facts of the case. 

Then, again, two other very eminent members of the Com 
mission—Sir Edgar Vincent and Mr. Tom Garnett—are chiefly 
known for their extreme hostility to Indian views on fiscal ques- 
tions. Sir Edgar Vincent is a prominent Cobden Club pamphleteer. 
He has been twice defeated as a Cobdenite in Parliamentary con- 
tests—once at Exeter az a Unionist Free Trader, and once in Essex 
as a Radical Free Trader. But some of his writings published 
by the Cobden Club have obtained a wide circulation by the aid 
of that powerful organisation, and he has spoken and written with 
especial vehemence against Indian Imperial Preference. And Mr. 
Tom Garnett, in 1895, as the Chairman of the ‘ Joint Committee 
of Employers and Operatives on the Indian Cotton Duties,’ was 
the leader of the powerful and successful agitation that forced on 
Sir Henry Fowler (afterwards Lord Wolverhampton) and Lord 
George Hamilton the existing fiscal system in India, that imposes 
import duties en Lancashire cotton-goods, as well as the hated 
excise duties on the products of Indian cotton-mills. 


But, when all this is well understood, some innocent-minded 
folk may still ask : ‘ Why should Mr. Asquith and Mr. Harcourt 
be so desperately anxious to exclude India from the purview of the 
Commission? They cannot be altogether ignorant of the infinite 
importance of the Indian trade, not merely to Lancashire and 
South-West Scotland, but also to every industrial and commercial 
centre in the United Kingdom. If we supinely allow that trade to 
slip from our hands—and already immense inroads are being made 
upon it by the protected and subsidised traders of Japan and 
Germany and the other Protectionist foreigners—not only will 
Lancashire and Cheshire and Lanarkshire be ruined, but York- 
shire and the Midlands and all our manufacturing districts will 
suffer to almost an equal extent. Is all this nothing to the Asquith 
Ministry?’ And the answer is, that all this is as nothing, when 
compared with the danger of Tariff Reform—which is absolutely 
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assured as soon as ever the nuances of the Indian trade are under- 
stood by the industrial communities of the North. 

The Government have awakened to the fact that India is des- 
tined to be the pivot of Tariff Reform. Long ago they admitted 
that every known statesman and economist of Indian birth is _ 
ardently Protectionist, and denounces so-called ‘ Free Trade ’ as 
the ruin of every Indian industry, and they have discovered that, 
with the enlarged councils and the other reforms of Lord Morley, 
it is impossible much longer, with even that small pretence at 
decency which satisfies modern Radicalism, to impose on India 
their obsolete Cobdenite bigotry. On the other hand, they are well 
aware that no British House of ‘Commons will ever allow them to 
concede to India the right of protecting Indian industries against 
Britain, for that would be not only a most unfriendly act towards 
the Mother Country, but would undoubtedly produce widespread 
starvation in Lancashire and the cotton districts, and fatally injure 
almost every British industry. Some extreme Radicals, like Sir 
Henry Cotton and Mr. Lees-Smith, M.P., have not hesitated to 
commit themselves to the absurdity of advocating Protection for 
India with Free Trade for Britain; but the majority of those 
Liberals who have any knowledge of or authority on Indian 
matters, such as Lord Morley, Lord Crewe, and Mr. Montagu, 
M.P., are well aware of the absolute impossibility of such a 
policy. And, on the other hand, they see that the vast bulk of 
Anglo-Indian opinion—headed by such experienced men as Lord 
Lansdowne, Lord Curzon, Lord Minto, Lord Ampthill, all ex- 
Viceroys, and numerous retired Indian officials—holds that 
Imperial Preference, fostering both British and Indian industries, 
and removing the causes of friction between them, is the reason- 
able and just solution of the Indian fiscal problem. Some 
solution is urgently demanded, and the Government know full 
well that it cannot be long delayed, now that every single Indian 
member of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council, appointed under 
Lord Morley’s Act, insists upon it. More than two years ago the 
late Sir Edward Fitzgerald Law—the famous Indian Finance 
Minister who signed Lord Curzon’s despatch on Preferential 
Tariffs, and wrote the elaborate minute on which it was founded— 
in the preface of a little book (dedicated to Mr. Chamberlain) 
advocating Imperial Preference for India, while he admitted it 
was too much for India to expect absolute fiscal freedom, 
declared that : 


If she fights for it, she will obtain some measure of that freedom which 
to-day is denied to her by all the protectionist countries of the world. 
These countries are delighted to accept from India, free of duty, those raw 
products which either fail altogether within their own territories, or are 
produced in insufficient quantities for their requirements; but whilst 
accepting such articles as raw jute, raw hides, oil-seeds, and uncleaned rice 
free of duty, they levy prohibitory import duties on India’s jute manu- 
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factures, tanned hides, oils, and cleaned rice. They thus achieve their 
object of maintaining a cheap supply of raw materials for their own 
industries, whilst successfully obstructing industrial development in India. 
It is their natural desire to keep the peoples of India in the position of 
hewers of wood and drawers of water for their manufacturers. Ought such 
a situation to be tolerated when we hold the remedy in our own hands? 
Can we expect the people of India to accept it with equanimity? Do we 
not, by our present attitude, justify the Swadeshi movement, and wilfully 
add fuel to the flame of political unrest? 


Mr. Bonar Law, in an illuminating speech on the whole 
question of Indian Imperial Preference, delivered before the East 
India Association in the Caxton Hall, on the 5th of May 1907; after 
noting the immense stimulus that Indian Preference would afford 
to our own British industries, declared plainly his strong con- 
viction that, ‘ of all the parts of the British Empire, the one which 
will benefit the most, and benefit most rapidly, will be the British 
Indian Empire.’ 

And it was also Mr. Bonar Law who, in his numerous 
Lancashire speeches on this question, clearly explained the two 
great and cardinal reasons why the Cobdenite system of so-called 
Free Trade has utterly failed in India, and has now become im- 
possible there. The first reason is that Cobdenism has hopelessly 
strangled all the nascent industries of the country—and the re- 
awakened national life of India under Lord Morley’s reforms will 
not stand this any longer. And the second reason is that 
Cobdenism renders absolutely necessary in India that odious and 
inquisitorial system of excise duties on the products of Indian 
mills and factories, which is more detested by the people than any 
other form of taxation. 

To see that Mr. Bonar Law is absolutely right, it is only 
needful to understand what this excise system really means—a 
system that is unknown in any other country in the world, that 
we should not dare to impose on any one of our self-governing 
Colonies, and that our own British manufacturers and operatives 
would spurn with the greatest indignation. 

When it was imposed in 1895 by Lord Elgin, at the bidding 
of Mr. Tom Garnett and his friends, it was absolutely necessary 
because of the laws of Free Trade, for the following reasons : 

(1) Indian finance cannot possibly do without import and 
export duties. For, as the present Finance Minister explained 
two years ago, when imposing import duties on the cigarettes 
manufactured by Bristol and Liverpool working-men, the only 
alternatives under Free Trade are to impose increased taxation 
on the pinches of salt and the miserable little patches of paddy- 
land of the poor raiyat. 

(2) But the Draconian law of the Cobden Club—laughed at by 
all the rest of the world, but a stern reality for India—is, that you 
must not put a tax on the goods of the protected and subsidised 
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Japanese or Germans, or on your own monopolies sold to them, 
unless you at the same time put an equivalent tax on both British 
and Indian goods. 

(8) So, as the Indian revenues need, inter alia, duty on the 
imports of foreign cotton goods of 34 per cent. ad valorem, Free 
Trade insists that the same 3} per cent. shall be charged not only — 
on the imports of all Lancashire and Scottish cotton goods, but 
also as an excise duty on the products of the Indian cotton-mills. 

Now, consider how this excise duty works. Every cotton- 
factory in the country is liable to be overhauled by the underlings 
of the Government, to have its premises searched, its books 
examined, its operatives molested. Every Indian cotton-factory 
is compelled to submit monthly returns, showing : 

(1) Every ounce of cotton yarn spun. 

(2) A description of the ‘ count ’ of yarn spun. 

(3) Every yard of cloth woven. 

(4) A description of every variety of cloth woven. 

(5) Details of bleached, or dyed, or printed cloths, if any. 
And within fifteen days of the close of each month the factories 
have to pay the excise duty on the cloth made in the previous 
month, whether sold or not ! 

The abuses that must arise under such,a system are obvious. 
Can even the most bureaucratic Radical imagine such a system 
at work in Lancashire or Lanarkshire? Would Mr. Harcourt 
dare to propose such a system to Canada or Australia, to counter- 
vail their much higher customs duties? But if not, what becomes 
of our vaunted ‘ trusteeship ’ of India? 

The Radical says to India, ‘If you want to get rid of your 
excise duty on Indian cotton, take off your duties on imported 
cottons—including those on the dumped Japanese cotton hosiery 
that has already killed the Bombay manufacture.’ Yes, but 
what about the loss to Indian revenue? 

The Tariff Reformer, on the other hand, says to India, ‘ You 
reasonably object to this odious tax—abolish both the import duty 
on Lancashire and other British cottons and the excise duty on 
Indian cottons, and recoup your revenues by moderate duties on 
all the imported manufactures of the protected and subsidised 
foreigner, and on the exports to those foreign countries of such 
Indian monopolies as raw jute and lac—and, in return for your 
remission of the duties on British manufactures, the United 
Kingdom and the other States of the British Empire will give your 
produce and your manufactures, such as gunny-bags and so forth, 
a substantial preference in every British port.’ 

As a matter of fact, a moderate duty on the export of raw jute 
to countries outside the British Empire would at once produce a 
revenue sufficient to recoup the Indian Exchequer for every rupee 
on the loss occasioned by the remission of all taxation on British 
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imports and Indian cottons. As jute is an absolute monopoly, 
and enormously cheaper than any competing fibre, and as 
Germany and America and other manufacturing countries must 
have the raw materials for their flourishing industries, such a 
duty would not seriously affect the foreign consumption, while it 
would immensely strengthen and stimulate both the Calcutta and 
the Dundee jute industry. 

Similarly, a moderate duty on the imports into India of 
foreign cotton and woollen goods and other manufactures, with 
complete freedom for British and Indian goods, would strengthen 
the British and Indian industries—while the remission of all 
taxation on British and Indian cottons (the chief sources of supply) 
would instantly cheapen the clothing of every one of the 
$15,000,000 of the Indian peoples. 

Radicals sometimes advance the futile objection that Indian 
Protectionists would not be satisfied with the modified protection 
of Imperial Preference—but surely, the half-loaf of Preference is 
better than the no-bread of Cobdenism? And as to the extremely 
foolish bogey of foreign retaliation, Lord Inchcape’s chief argu- 
ment at the Imperial Conference of 1907, this is what the great 
Indian Finance Minister, Sir Edward Fitzgerald Law, said of 
that : 


I am aware that many who have not studied the details of Indian trade 
fear that if India adopted a policy of retaliation her foreign customers 
would refuse to receive her exported produce, and that India would con- 
sequently suffer severely in her all-important export trade? but, if the 
position be examined in detail, it will be found that India has a practical 
monopoly of production of certain important raw materials, and that as 
regards many others, where she has not a monopoly, her production forms 
such a large percentage of the whole that its exclusion from any market 
must necessarily enhance prices in that market in a manner most prejudicial 
to loca] industrial interests. It must be recognised that the countries 
which have built up important industries, on the basis of a cheap supply 
of raw material, cannot afford to see those industries threatened with a 
failure of that supply. 


With such overwhelming advantages for India, and for the 
Indian trade with the rest of the Empire, that are offered by 
Imperial Preference, it is perhaps not to be wondered at that 
Mr. Asquith and Mr. Harcourt so dexterously evaded any 
impartial inquiry into the subject. And on the 16th of April 
Mr. Harcourt, replying to questions in the House, refused to hold 
out any hope of a subsidiary commission to deal with India and the 
Crown Colonies and Protectorates. But the interests thus 
obscured and neglected are so immense that they cannot long be 
suppressed, even by the most skilful Parliamentary legerdemain. 


Roper LETHBRIDGE. 
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THE TREATMENT OF FEEBLE-MINDED 
CHILDREN 


THE feeble-minded, as defined by the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians, are ‘persons who may be capable of earning a living | 
under favourable circumstances, but are incapable from mental 
defect existing from birth, or from an early age, (a) of competing 
on equal terms with their normal fellows; (b) of managing 
themselves and their affairs with ordinary prudence.’ They are 
not to be confounded with imbeciles and idiots, though they may 
easily sink into the ranks of these. We can all recall examples: 
the ‘innocent’ of the village, the child who is growing up ‘ not 
quite all there,’ the gentle, foolish girl who is ‘not quite like 
other people.’ The following points have also been emphasised : 
that a really feeble-minded child will always remain feeble- 
minded ; that feeble-mindedness is hereditary. 

From results collected by the Royal Commission on the care 
and control of the feeble-minded, which issued its report in 1908, 
it is estimated that there were in England and Wales in the 
previous year 149,628 mentally defective persons, other than 
certified lunatics ; and of these, 66,509 were urgently in need of 
institutional care. Harmless in themselves, such persons become 
a source of weakness to the country, a danger to which we are 
only becoming fully alive as it threatens to grow almost unmanage- 
able. The mentally deficient are peculiarly sensitive to sexual 
influences ; evidence collected affords ample proof of their rather 
abnormal fertility and of the almost invariable degeneracy of 
their offspring. In one case, the descendants of a feeble-minded 
woman have been traced, showing a line of forty-eight persons, 
every one of whom is of deficient intellect or has alcoholic ten- 
dencies. In one workhouse sixteen feeble-minded women gave 
birth to 116 children. A woman was recently brought to a 
Home who had had eighteén children, sixteen of whom had died ; 
the remaining two were imbecile. Another defective woman 
is instanced as having one apparently normal child, one who is 
a violent epileptic and two who are criminals—another manifesta- 
tion of the same disease. The normal child and one criminal 
have no children. One son has five, all criminal like himself ; the 
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epileptic acounts for four imbecile and three criminal children ; 
and such examples could be multiplied ad nauseam. 

In one gaol alone, moreover, 600 mental defectives passed 
through in a year. Seventeen cases had at least forty convic- 
tions each, while three had 102 and another 94, yet not one of 
these could be classed as detainable. The Royal Commission 
gives such figures as the following : From 45,000 to 50,000 of the 
school-children of the country, from one-fourth to one-fifth 
of all the inmates in workhouses, one-tenth of the prisoners, 
about one-half of the girls in Rescue Homes, one-tenth of the 
tramps all over the country, and two-thirds of the inmates of 
Homes for Inebriates, are mentally defective. During four years 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children dealt with 
1118 cases in which either the parents or the children were of 
weak intellect. 

Present conditions involve untold suffering to these unhappy 
beings. The greater number are quite unable to earn a living, 
and drag on a miserable existence, involved in poverty and 
disease, the butt and sport of the town or village, often ill-treated 
and punished, starved and beaten, for faults which are beyond 
their own control. Their criminality is generally owing to their 
having no strength of will to resist temptation ; their idleness may 
be ascribed to inability to work steadily without skilled super- 
vision. Yet practically no classified provision, no provision at 
all on any adequate scale, is made by the State for this large 
body of dependent persons. Feeble-minded children who com- 
mit lawless actions cannot be sent to any ordinary Industrial 
School: as soon as their mental condition is discovered the 
school refuses to keep them. The deficient child offender eoming 
from a poor home is sent back to that home, to knock about 
the streets, to fall further into crime, to be the cat’s-paw of every 
sharp and unscrupulous companion he may come across, and 
often to undergo long terms of imprisonment as the only way 
magistrates can devise for dealing with him. 

Dr. Tredgold, in a paper read at the Manchester Poor Law 
Conference, says : 


Those who are fortunate enough to have means are kept by their rela- 
tives. For those who are not so fortunate the State does not provide any 
definite system of care. It makes no effort to supply the favourable con- 
ditions under which these people might earn a living. It simply looks on, 
furnishes neither protection nor control, and allows them to prey upon it. 
It is no matter for surprise to find that in a very short time the youth 
or the young woman is in the prison or the Rescue Home. But there is no 
power to detain them in these institutions—they are very soon at large 
again, and the process goes on indefinitely. During their whole lives they 
are bandied from pillar to post, and it is no exaggeration to say that the 
existence of many of them is a continuous round of prison, workhouse, 
Rescue Home, and street. 
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The girls are in and out of the Maternity Wards year after 
year, without anyone having power to detain them, and it is not 
uncommon to find working-men taking half-witted girls to wife. 

Mental deficiency, in short, stands high among the causes of 
destitution and crime. It has been a repeated subject of legis-- 
lation, and the principle, as a principle, will hardly be questioned, ~ 
that a state of things exists which calls upon the State to 
subordinate individual liberty to national interests, and to exer- 
cise the function of parent and guardian towards those who have 
no one to take. them in charge. 

There was a time when the ducking-stool was the only remedy 
which suggested itself for the half-witted woman, and when the 
‘softy ’ and the ‘innocent ’ shared in the treatment meted out to 
the insane. By degrees other ideas have established themselves, 
and now the main principle laid down in dealing with this class 
is that their circumstances shall be in every case improved. 

The causes that have chiefly contributed to make them what 

they are lay a heavy responsibility upon England. We look 
back to the past, down a long vista of generations of workers, 
in our agricultural districts, in our mining country, in our manu- 
facturing towns, enfeebled by unwholesome surroundings and 
crippled by grinding conditions. ‘In all her catalogue of 
achievement,’ says Mr. George Peel in a recent book, ‘ England 
‘has neglected her own breed of men.’ Her wage-earners in the 
last century were unable for many years, even with the most 
careful management, to procure the necessaries of healthy life. 
Their offspring grew up under-nourished, poorly clothed, 
degenerate in physique; they had families prone to early 
deterioration, and the extreme point was reached in those mem- 
bers who fell below the normal in mental capacity. 

The fact that their numbers are rising and that they are 
becoming a grave and progressive danger to the country has, in 
all its urgent significance, been taken to heart at last. 

The Prime Minister, speaking on the 20th of November, said 
that the care and control of the feeble-minded was occupying the 
serious attention of himself and his colleagues, and he earnestly 
hoped it would be possible to deal with it at an early date. Since 
then we learn that Mr. McKenna intends to bring in a Bill this 
session for dealing with the situation, and it seems the moment 
for examining the present position and for considering various 
proposals. 

We are bound not only to keep the feeble-minded alive, but 
we are bound to do our best for them If, as seems scarcely to 
be doubted, it will be judged fair in the future to deprive them 
of liberty, we must see that they are made happy, and it is a 
task that will entail lifelong care, for it is urged even more 
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strongly by those who have the fullest knowledge. of them, that, 
whenever possible, detention should begin from early years, when 
they are easily restrained and do not feel the loss of freedom. As 
we have said, these defective members of society usually belong 
to a poor class, and are apt to be the outcome of generations of 
want, vice, and alcoholism; numbers of them are illegitimate, 
and even when they have families who are kindly disposed 
towards them, they are a dead-weight upon these relatives, who 
are totally unable to provide the proper care and control needed 
for training them, and who are hampered and economically 
hindered by their presence. 

As children, their effect upon other children in a small home 
where all live at close quarters cannot but be a bad one, and 
those parents who are fondest of their deficient children are often 
anxious and harassed at the thought of their future, and express 
their misgivings in such words as ‘ Who will care for them when 
Iam gone?’ On the other hand, when such children are trained 
and taught a trade in an institution, it is not at all uncommon for 
the parents to take them home as soon as they become profitable, 
and sometimes even to overwork them, disregarding the almost 
universal experience that their work only remains really effective 
when carried out under the supervision to which they have grown 
accustomed. Girls who are admitted to maternity wards are 
often determined to go out. Kindly officials may plead, lady 
visitors may offer every argument that can induce towards honest 
and respectable living ; but they have just sense enough to know 
they can go if they like, and, if they are at work, they are capable 
of arguing that they can work outside and have the money they 
earn for themselves. 

The destitute feeble-minded of any age come under the j juris- 
diction of the Poor Law authorities, who are compelled to provide 
accommodation for them; but even if these had the power to 
detain them personally, it does not follow that the workhouse 
is the proper place for them. It cannot provide the sort of 
training they require, and their services are utilised as children’s 
nurses, or in other ways for which they are wholly unfit. More 
especially is the workhouse the wrong place for the children. In 
the evidence given before the Royal Commission it was stated 
that feeble-minded children. were often placed among the imbe- 
ciles and that there was no place where they could be trained. 
One witness said : 


A recent visit paid to workhouses showed imbecile’, idiots, and slightly 
feeble-minded -living in wards together; all ages from fourteen to ninety. 
Hardly any attempt was made to teach or oceupy. the children ; the accom-: 
modation was cheerless, and the life idle and dreary... Six of the children 
had formerly been in special schools. Five of them had greatly deteriorated, 
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probably through lack of training and association with imbeciles. A girl 
of fourteen, who had made considerable progress at the special school, was 
associated with a roomful of low-type imbecile women. 


In fact, one of the gravest charges brought by the Royal Com- 
mission was the want of classification in the workhouses by — 
Boards of Guardians. 

Yet the Guardians have not been indifferent : in many cases 
the problem has been constantly before the Boards, and of late 
years some of these have made efforts to use the power they 
possess to combine, in order to provide special institutions. Con- 
ferences have been held at many centres, where the need for 
some such experiment has been almost unanimously admitted, 
where one member after another has deplored the waste of money 
and pains, on account of the children being allowed at sixteen 
to return to normal life, and where the establishment of addi- 
tional special institutions and colonies, which should provide 
continuous care and treatment from childhood onwards, has been 
advocated. 

Oldham Board has a special school in which small classes and 
qualified teachers are obligatory, and in which great stress is laid 
on the teaching of manual occupations. Out of seventy-seven 
children who have attended for periods varying from six months 
to ten years, four have been removed as normal and forty are 
working, or making themselves of use at home ; but here, again, 
the children, after sixteen, are subject to no organised control, 
and deteriorate when removed from the influence of the school. 
Yorkshire has just come to the determination to establish a 
Village Community, in which children under the age of thirteen 
can be received, chosen from the high-grade imbecile and the 
feeble-minded, who can be trained to lead a simple country life, 
working in house, farm, and garden, and earning at least a part 
of their living. It is hoped that they will become so accustomed 
to their surroundings and so fond of their life that when the 
age-limit is reached there will be no desire to leave. 

Boards have combined with good effect in the Manchester 
and Birmingham districts, and important conferences have been 
held all over England, when Homes of Industry and Farm 
Colonies have been advocated. A suggestion which has found 
considerable favour is that one workhouse should be set apart in 
each district for the reception of all classes of the mentally defi- 
cient, but, pending proposed legislation, there has on the whole 
been little positive action taken. 

By the Elementary Education Act of 1899, local authorities 
are empowered to provide special schools for the children in their 
district who are unfit for work in the normal elementary schools 
of the country. This Act is, unfortunately, permissive, not com- 
pulsory, and, owing principally to the cost involved, few districts 
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have adopted it, and only a little over one-fourth of the mentally 
defective children in England and Wales are being dealt with 
by the Education authorities. These schools are of necessity 
costly; they involve special tuition, expensive equipment for 
various kinds of manual work, yet the Imperial Exchequer only 
bears a quarter of the cost. 

These special schools [says Mr. Joseph Hudson, writing in the Muni- 
cipal Journal for February 1912] have proved beyond a doubt that in the 
majority of cases the mentally defective can be trained to perform much 
useful and remunerative work. But they have done something more. They 
have shown how difficult it is to distinguish at a comparatively early age 
between true mental defect and retarded development—between mental 
defect due to want of proper care or nourishment or to accidental circum- 
stances, which may therefore be remediable, and defect which is inherent, 
and therefore probably irremediable and transmissible. They have shown 
also, and this is very important, that some 40 per cent. of the pupils, 
although sufficiently mentally defective to require special school treatment, 
and in some cases apparently hopeless, brighten so much and develop such 
technical skill and become so sensible and self-supporting, that it would 
be nothing short of a crime to deprive them of their liberty. 


Altogether, Local Education Committees have provided 150 
special schools under the Act. These afford accommodation for 
about 8000 mentally defective children, and London accounts for 
eighty-nine schools, providing for 6485 children. In 1897 
London Guardians were empowered to hand over the mentally 
defective children dependent on them to the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board, and these were provided for in small Homes 
established within easy reach of special schools. By 1901 some 
of the children had reached the age of sixteen. It was felt it 
would be cruel to send them back to the workhouse, and further 
resolutions empowered the authorities to continue to keep them. 

In 1903 an order was made to detain them till twenty-one, 
and it was considered necessary to provide colonies to which 
they could be drafted. At the present time some 400 are so 
detained, of whom about half are children, and many more are 
awaiting admission. 

Guardians of the Poor, all over the country, have power to 
avail themselves of voluntary Homes, and about sixty Boards 
have done so, paying 10s. or 12s. a week for a child’s keep. The 
establishment of voluntary institutions dealing with the class in 
question has developed very remarkably of late years, and the 
feeble-minded have derived real benefit from the philanthropic 
effort that goes hand in hand with public help and which ought 
to hold a position of increasing importance in the future. As 
long ago as 1887, the Metropolitan Society for Befriending Young 
Servants laid the foundation for this sort of help, by starting a 


special school for troublesome, helpless, and mentally defective 
3N2 
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girls. In 1890 the Council of the Charity Organisation Society 
took into consideration the special needs of these hitherto neg- 
lected people. The following year saw four Homes opened by 
private philanthropy, and in 1895 the representatives of these 
Homes, widely scattered as they were, combined with others in- 
terested in the question to found the National Association for the 
Feeble-minded, which has been incessant in its propagandist and 
educational efforts, was mainly instrumental in securing the ap- 
pointment of the Royal Commission, and has continually urged 
the case of this helpless class on public authorities. The question 
of permanent care has long been recognised as an essential factor 
of the many Societies under voluntary management which have 
gathered round the Association. To all intents and purposes it 
is carried out in the majority of the Training Homes, when it 
is proved that the inmates can never do battle with the world ; and 
wherever the individual is caught in early childhood and his 
happiness is studied, there is comparatively little knowledge of 
the outer world to unsettle, and the idea of leaving the Home 
seldom suggests itself, unless instilled by outside influence. 

It is not, however, only the wish to profit by the power of 
the feeble-minded to earn that leads parents to take out their 
children. When these are taken charge of by the Poor Law 
it constitutes the parents paupers, though they may not be in 
receipt of any other relief, and till this stigma is removed it will 
be a bar to securing the custody of many of the children. The 
Education Authority contributes a grant of 41. a head for school- 
ing, and this, of course, does not disfranchise those parents who 
are able to pay for their children’s support. The money paid 
by Guardians is not sufficient to finance the voluntary Homes, 
which depend largely on charitable subscriptions, and are also 
helped by the inmates’ labour. 

With the wider interest awakened and the proposals for 
legislation, a tendency at once arises to enlarge institutions and 
to mass the dependent together, with the idea that it is easier, 
more thorough, and more economical to deal with them on a 
large scale. The recommendation that one workhouse in each 
district should be reserved for all the imbecile, idiot, and feeble- 
minded persons of that, district, by a combination of Boards of 
Guardians in neighbouring counties, seems a popular one, and 
the Local Government Board has issued an Order by which the 
small Homes of the Metropolitan Asylums Board are to be 
broken up, and the feeble-minded now under the control of the 
Children’s Committee are to be transferred to a large asylum. 

The main institution for the reception of imbeciles and idiots 
belonging to the London authorities is Darenth Asylum, in Kent. 
In a huge aggregation of buildings, standing high upon the 
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hills, in a bleak but healthy situation, upwards of 1900 improv- 
able and unimprovable imbeciles are now confined. About 400 
of these are _unimprovable—that is to say, are creatures living 
a death-in-life existence; many. of them mere inanimate sacks 
of flesh, content, like animals, as long as they are warm and 
well fed. It is proposed to remove the whole of these (who 
do not now mix in any way with the improvable class) to a 
lunatic asylum, and to fill their place by the feeble-minded, who, 
in their turn, are to be shut off from the remaining imbeciles, 
and to receive the same careful training and supervision as in 
the small Homes. 

Where adults are in question, there is no objection to be 
made to this arrangement. Their fate is decided ; they are never 
likely to be any better, and, with all that can be. done with 
them in large colonies, they become not only in some measure 
self-supporting, but are as happy as it is possible to make them. 

Those who have never seen one of these great colonies can 
hardly form an idea of the busy, cheerful round of life which 
can be planned even for the imbecile. The visitor passes from 
one workshop to another—airy, well-arranged. buildings, filled 
with busy, interested workers. The carpenter, the tinman, the 
basket-maker, the printer, the laundress, the sewing-machinist, 
all turn out their work excellently well, are proud of it, and 
healthily tired. when it is over. Men who are suited to agricul- 
tural employment work upon the farm which lies round the 
asylum. They feed pigs and chickens, look after sheep, manage 
the dairy, work in the gardens. There is no question but that 
they love and enjoy their work, and hang like children on the 
words of praise or blame of their teachers and overseers, who 
show boundless tact and patience in developing and encourag-. 
ing their efforts. Everything that kindness can do is done, and 
great and beneficent gifts are exerted on their behalf. The life 
is varied by dances, magic-lanterns, shopping expeditions, cricket 
and football matches, and, unless they are tempted away by . 
relations who become alive to the good work they can do, there 
is little difficulty in retaining a hold upon them. The same 
sort of arrangements will probably come into force in thé pro- 
posed district.asylums, which can be made far happier places 
than the workhouses. 

But it is when we turn to the children, when we learn that 
from three years of age, onwards, these are also to be massed 
in large-colonies, that we doubt the wisdom of applying the 
same treatment to them. Defective children of the. type in 
question are not so very unlike other children, except that they -.. 
are.slower in development, and for the most part of weaker 
physique, more fretful, needing more tender care and coaxing. 
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While they are small, or even till they are grown up, it is 
difficult to decide what their mental status will be. Among 
doctors who have studied them most carefully, there are those 
who challenge the assertion ‘ Once a feeble-minded, always a 
feeble-minded,’ and who contend that it is not rare to find cases 
in which, after defectivity has been established by the most 
exhaustive scientific tests, the children have been restored, and 
the cells developed the absence of which constituted disease. 

It is acknowledged that the line which divides the highest 
grade of the defective from the normal is an exceedingly fine 
one, and that many cases exist in which privation and cruelty 
have contributed to make a child appear wanting. The mind 
recoils from the possibility of placing even one child among the 
half-witted for the whole of its life, if it is capable of entire 
recovery; nor would we willingly place little, feeble-minded, 
frail-bodied children, who need loving care even more than other 
children, in institutions which can never be quite like a home, 
and where it is hardly possible that they should be given the 
individual study which is their best chance. If all these children 
are to be placed in batches of forty in an enlarged Darenth, to 
grow larger still as time goes on, even though they are divided 
from improvable imbeciles, many of them must needs be asso- 
ciated with those much below them in intelligence. The dividing 
line between the lowest and the imbecile is a very faint one,’ too, 
and among the forty there will be many who are not very 
distinguishable from the imbecile and the idiot of the better 
class. It is well known that these children benefit in a marked 
way by mixing with those who are on a higher mental level, 
and that they deteriorate correspondingly when their com- 
panions are of lower grade. It will be almost impossible, even 
by making large and expensive alterations, to prevent all associa- 
tion—in chapel, in school, in lecture hall—between the two classes 
of children, and the arrangement by which they come under 
the care of the same medical man and attendants as imbeciles 
and idiots, is bound to lower the standard of mentality by which 
they are judged. 

Some disappointment has been expressed as to results 
obtained by the small Homes of the Metropolitan Asylums Board, 
which are now about to be suppressed. Very much was expected 
of these small Homes, and in the reaction they are now spoken 
of as failures. It is true that, as might have been predicted, 
they have failed to turn out children up to the normal standard, 
yet it is difficult to see why shortcomings should not be rectified, 
and impossible not to. prefer them to the institution. The small 
house looking into the street or the garden, with little rooms 
and a@ bright kitchen, where girls or boys can help with the 
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house-work, and where individuality has a good deal of play, is 
the best substitute for the little, shabby homes to which the 
children’s thoughts and affections often cling. The shops to 
which they can run errands, the neighbours who ask them out 
to tea, offer a much more human environment than long corri- 
dors with processions forming up, and vast wards, gaily decor- 
ated, but where toys are put away because the children break 
them and no one has time to teach them not to do so. A lady 
Guardian speaks of a little girl of feeble mind, who had been 
for some months in one of these great caravanserai, saying that 
she was so changed as to be quite a different child. She used 
to be a bright, smiling child, and now had a dull, fixed look, 
and no one could get a smile out of her; and she adds, she had 
had a favourite toy which had been taken away from her ‘ because 
they did not have these little toys.’ 

The Homes of the Metropolitan Asylums Board have suffered 
from various causes: they have been too tightly tied up with 
red tape. Their superintendents are not given a free hand. The 
matron has not sufficient liberty in providing occupations and 
amusements for her charges. Not a single sixpence may be 
spent without a form filled up and an order received, and it is 
astonishing that a scheme carried out on these lines should 
attract persons of the devotion and resource it has done. Another 
drawback is want of sufficient classification. There is no 
doubt that this lies at the root of a great deal of want of 
success, and that need exists for more thorough winnowing, 
especially if compulsory detention is to be resorted to. A mis- 
take is made, too, in special schools and Homes, in insisting on 
brain-work. It is nothing short of cruel to torment these children 
with learning in the ordinary sense ; whereas they are remarkable 
for manual dexterity, and to this they had better be allowed to 
devote all their powers. 

It is, perhaps, too late to urge the retention of the small 
Homes, but there remain the voluntary Homes, which might 
be utilised in preference to large institutions, and which could 
be encouraged, multiplied, even financed. It will cost enormously 
to enlarge existing asylums, and the State might very well sup- 
port smaller Homes instead, which have been proved to be more 
economical. 

How happily the Education Authorities and those of the Poor Law 
may work together with voluntary institutions [says a writer to the 
Spectator] has been shown by the Lancashire and Cheshire Society, which 
some fourteen years ago was founded with the express purpose of calling 
public attention to the need for permanent provision for those who could 
not. take care of themselves, and were, by the hereditary nature of their 
defect, a menace to the stability of the nation and a source of immediate 
danger to those ahout them. Its first Home was opened eleven years ago, 
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when fifteen little boys were taken into its care. The intention of the 
founders was to carry their principles into action and convince’ the public 
of the possibility of detaining and making happy for life all who might 
become their wards. Acting on the ascertained fact that, the feeble-minded 
are commonly without any power of self-direction, they determined to admit 
young children to a school which should be conducted under the Board of 
Education, and since these children would inevitably be guided by someone, 
to make sure that they were guided entirely by those who could protect them 
from evil. . . . The outcome of the experiment has been surprisingly what 
was hoped for. The Society, which was incorporated under the Board of 
Trade, now owns about 120 acres of land.. It has six residential houses, 
providing accommodation for children, adolescents, and adults of both sexes. 
There is a school-house with 180 school-places, two sets of farm buildings, 
cottages, a lauudry, and several large glass-houses. . . . Some 285 children 
‘aave been admitted since the first house was apened: of these 233 are now 
in residence. . Seventy-six of them are over the age of sixteen. More than 
twenty young men and about the same number of young women are between 
the ages of eighteen and twenty-three. Some of them are very low-grade 
‘cases ; nevertheless there is only one of these grown-up children who is not 
usefully employed. The men and boys work on the land, in farm and 
garden ; the young women in the house and laundry, where they are doing 
excellently well. The pecuniary success of the work on the land is remark- 
able. There has never been any loss; now there is, year by year, a very 
substantial profit ! 


‘The’ writer goes on to ae of the grief it has been to see 
children, brought up safely, persuaded to go away by unscrupu- 
lous parents. ‘The childreh nevér want to go; there are no 
runaways, though it would be‘impossible to prevent the young 
men from walking off-if they chose to do so.’ About fifteen 
trained cases have been lost, and while, had the law given assist- 
ance, they might have ‘been’ happy for life in their contented 
retirement, they have become waifs and strays, to become, prob- 
ably in every case, the parents of other waifs and strays. And 
the writer urges further that it does’ not seem reasonable that 
the workers for a society such as this, which is saving the’ rates 
‘out of all proportion to its outlay, should be constantly hampered 
for want of money. 

Space does not allow of a detailed description of the varieties 
of these voluntary Homes. There aré séveral Farm Colonies : 
self-contained villages which provide special instruction, and in 
which boys and girls learn to make’ boots or clothing, baskets, 
rugs, to do printing, carpentering, household and agricultural 
work, and to do it creditably and well. -There are also small 
Homes for children of both sexes, from which drafts can- be 
made to the larger settlements. The small Homes are con- 
spicuously free from the institutional flavour. They are not 
isolated from the outer world. The writer visited one a few 
weeks ago, which is only divided by a low fence from a high- 
road along which traffic of all kinds passes. Of the twenty-five 
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boys it contains, many are allowed to walk in small parties to 
church and to the villages round, and can be trusted to behave 
well, without supervision. A band of Scouts has been formed, 
and, with their energetic Scout-master, the boys go all over the 
country. For boys who are debarred from free intercourse with 
their fellows, and whose sensitive minds are keenly alive to the 
fact that they are not like other boys, the value of this scouting 
is very great. The uniform, the successive portions of which 
they earn by good conduct; the drill, the learning and practice 
of Scout-law; the notions of honour and trustworthiness con- 
veyed to minds hazy on such points ; the long days in the country, 
cooking and fending for themselves—all tend to develop self- 
respect and self-help. In summer they go into camp, and this 
is perhaps the happiest event of their lives. An older boy, who 
was about to be transferred to ‘a colony,’ spoke with pride 
of going to work on ‘a farm,’ with no suspicion of its excep- 
‘tional character. In those Homes which are devoted to the care 
of mothers with first infants, unlike the workhouses, no difficulty 
is found in retaining the inmates. They are made happy and 
kept safe. The ‘children, also, can be kept till their mental 
condition is ascertained, and though they may seem quite normal 
at ten, it is not for twice that number of years that a safe opinion 
can be formed. 

Self-respect? Self-control? It has been found possible by 
training to instil these qualities, and to send the boys and girls 
who have acquired them, under proper safeguards, to earn their 
living in the world. In the neighbourhood of certain of the 
Homes the young men are employed as day-labourers by the 
farmers, and bring their wages back punctually. Young women 
become good servants under kind and patient mistresses, and 
have been awarded grants for years of faithful service. 

It must be remembered, in contradistinction to the usual 
dictum of the responsibility of parents, that we want to persuade 
parents to entrust their feeble-minded children to systematic 
‘care. If the trained child can at best become self-controlled and 
self-respecting, and at least can be rendered docile and partly 
self-supporting, the same child left to the care of needy and 
injudicious relations will almost certainly become a danger to 
the community. To assure ourselves of this, we need only 
visit the special schools, in which the state of half-witted children , 
who come from and go back to their homes in the outer world, 
is often sad and shocking, and defies the efforts of the handi- 
capped teachers. The difference between the daft, dirty, 
neglected children who are received at the Homes and the cheer- 
ful, controlled beings they become in the course of a few months, 
is nothing short of astonishing. They are more open to sug- 
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gestion than normal children, less capable of collusion, and have 
a simple vanity and pleasure in their surroundings which makes 
them easy to manage. Homes for non-pauper feeble-minded are 
required as urgently as for paupers, but in order to persuade 
parents to take advantage of them the Homes themselves must . 
be rendered attractive. Many poor parents are devotedly 
attached to their deficient children, and often do them as much 
harm by pampering and over-indulgence as by neglect. Such 
parents can be more easily persuaded to entrust them to a small 
Home than to the huge institution, and the children, in more 
homely and more accessible surroundings, are less liable to be 
cut off from the pleasures of family affection. It is well known 
that poor parents have a horror of asylums and, partly owing 
to the past reputation of these, partly to the knowledge that 
large numbers of imbeciles and idiots will still be housed in 
them, many will strain every nerve to prevent their little 
ones from entering them, while there is no difficulty in getting 
them to make use of the voluntary Homes, which are always 
full to overflowing. We wish to secure the power of detention, 
but, in order to make the public agree to any system of incar- 
ceration, it is important that the Homes should in no sense be, 
or have the appearance of being, prisons or asylums in the usual 
sense. 

An order has lately been issued by the Local Government 
Board which has some connexion with this point of compulsory 
detention, and which is more far-reaching than at first appears. 
Rescinding the order of 1897, which established the Homes under 
the Metropolitan Asylums Board, it facilitates the transfer of 
defective children to asylums. They are to be admitted at any 
age, under twenty-one, uncertified, on. the recommendation of 
the medical advisers of Boards of Guardians. No revisory 
examination is compulsory at twenty-one, or any other time, and 
they may be kept in the asylum as long as the authorities choose. 
Any presumably weak-minded child, incapable of maintaining 
itself by work, may be sent to any asylum by any Board of 
Guardians. Boards will have every temptation to transfer the 
burden of weak-minded and often troublesome children to the 
care of an all-embracing institution. Their medical advisers are 
not. mental experts, and are often so ill-paid that it is doubtful 
if the best skill would be available. On the other hand, the 
authorities of the great asylum, thoroughly imbued with the love 
of organisation, and utilising to the full the excellent manual 
powers of the feeble-minded, are not, we submit, in the best 
position to discriminate as to the powers latent in young children. 
When these are massed with only slightly lower intellects, and 
live the routine life that is inevitable, the delicate brain in an 
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incredibly short time takes the wrong turn. Children coming 
under this order may have been improvable, almost to a normal 
type; but no safeguard exists that they will not be engulfed for 
the rest of their lives in these huge, unexplored aggregations 
of defective humanity : lost sight of—it being to the interest of 
no one to seek for them. 

It is no secret that among medical men a strong opinion 
has arisen in favour of sterilisation. It is hardly necessary to 
discuss a course which does not at present come within the 
range of practical politics and which would certainly meet with 
considerable, perhaps insurmountable, opposition. At the same 
time, it is evident that a sufficiently wide scheme of care would 
obviate the need for such drastic methods, while it is difficult 
to help a misgiving that, if self-interest no longer entered into 
our calculations, one of the incentives for dealing generously 
with the mentally defective would be removed, and they might 
suffer from its loss. 

We may sum up certain conclusions : 

That no feeble-minded delinquents should in future be con- 
demned to imprisonment as criminals. 

That the time has come when it is imperative to legislate 
for detaining and making due provision for all such mental defec- 
tives as cannot be satisfactorily controlled by their friends. 

That feeble-minded adults can be satisfactorily dealt with in 
large colonies. 

That children should be placed on a different footing. That 
they should be classified and re-classified, the lower grades being 
kept together till such time as they can be sent to the adult 
colonies, but that the best class, the substratum, should be care- 
fully collated, housed in moderate numbers, and given special 
treatment ; and in proportion as they answer to training, should, 
as they grow older, be passed on to special colonies or adult 
Homes, where their lives can be spent among companions of the 
same sort of mental calibre as themselves. 

That the Government should utilise more liberally and assist 
and encourage the formation of small associations. 

It remains to be seen whether the Government will do more 
than appoint authorities, and whether the feeble-minded will be 
brought under the care of the Lunacy Commissioners or the 
Board of Education, or whether, in view of the large numbers 
it is proposed to add, a new Central Authority may not be 
constituted to deal with all classes of the mentally deficient. 

The task which confronts the nation is a huge one, but it 
is far more likely to be successfully carried out if varied methods 
are adopted, than if the attempt is made to sweep the whole 
mass of feeble-minded humanity into one channel. The re- 
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modelled workhouses will gather feeble-minded adults into their 

net in every district. The children will be better served by 

village groups, with houses, holding not more than twenty-five 

inmates each, built round their own school, and by a variety of 

small Homes, which will give power to draw for organisation 

and inspection upon the vast reserves of voluntary service which, 
if the State would only believe it, it still has at its call. 

Our instincts of self-preservation warn us that we must check 
this canker that is poisoning the roots of our social life, but it 
may be borne in mind that the task will not be an increasing, 
but a diminishing one. The more thoroughly it is taken in hand, 
the smaller will be the numbers concerned in each succeeding 
generation. About 4000 of these children are born every year 
in England. Every birth that can be prevented is something sub- 
tracted from the great burden of incapacity which we are pre- 
paring as the heritage of those who come after us. 


EvetyN Marcu PHILIPPS. 





A PHYSIOLOGICAL BASIS FOR 
EDUCATION 


Epucation has hitherto for the most part been treated as having 
no physiological basis, and only an empiric psychology ; the time 
seems to have arrived when an attempt should be made to bring 
it into line with other arts, since unscientific methods mean 
waste of material and energy, and the material wasted is that 
of which the nation should be built. As the development of the 
muscles and other organs of our bodies depends on the kind 
of physical culture they receive, so also does the development 
of our psychical or mental powers depend on the systematic 
training, or education, which the living substance of our brains 
receives. Included in this living matter there are elements 
whose function it is to receive and to become impressed by 
energy derived from the outer world and from the movements 
of our limbs and bodies ; these impressions are reproduced when 
these charged elements are re-excited by appropriate stimuli. 
Action of this kind is well known and is included in the term 
Memory. In addition to these mnemic elements the human 
brain contains a large mass of living matter whose function it 
is to transform the energy derived from our sensations and 
ideas into psychical force, that is, into thoughts and into intel- 
lectual processes which act on certain motor cerebral centres 
and become manifest in the movements of our limbs, or, 
it may be, in silent or articulate language. Lastly, the 
function of other parts of the human brain-substance is to 
elaborate those hereditary instinctive and primitive emotional 
tones of feeling which, to a large extent, form our personal char- 
acter and that of the race or society to which we belong.’ 


* The Psychology of Education, by J. Welton, M.A., Professor of Educa- 
tion in the University of Leeds, pp. 7, 40,.70. Throughout the following 
pages the term personal character is employed to signify those hereditary 
instinctive and emotional processes which, it is conceived, form the sub- 
stratum of our actions, and to a large extent rule our whole life. (See Inter- 
national Scientific Series, vol. xcvii. p. 2.) These primitive emotions include 
among others anger, hate, fear, joy, sorrow, disgust, etc. To these instinctive 
hereditary processes Mr. Edmond G. A. Holmes would add from his experience 
of child-life the following—communicative, dramatic, artistic, esthetic, inquisi- 
tive, and constructive instincts. What is and what might be, by Edmond 
G. A. Holmes, late Chief Inspector of Elementary Schools, pp. 165-188. 
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Our subject may be treated in two sections : in the first place, 
the explanation of the nature and the development of that form 
of living matter the orderly working of which is necessary for 
the manifestation of our instinctive and emotional faculties ; and 
the consideration how far this kind of matter can be influenced © 
by education. We shall then proceed to show that thoughts 
and reasoning powers result from work performed by elements 
of our central nervous system, whose development depends on 
the culture they receive, especially during childhood. 

In the first place, however, it is necessary to refer to memory, 
without which neither mental nor emotional tones of feeling 
could have come into operation; it is not confined to elements 
of the nervous system, but appears to be common to all forms of 
living matter—in fact, to constitute one of its fundamental 
properties. 

Professor F. Darwin, when referring to the nature of the 
memory-like character of movements made by the leaves of 
sleeping plants, states that if plants of this kind are placed in 
a dark room after they have gone to sleep at night they will 
be found next day in the diurnal position, and they again assume 
the nocturnal position as evening comes on.” ‘These plants 
normally drop their leaves at the stimulus of darkness, and raise 
them at the stimulus of light. But here, as we see the leaves 
rising and falling in the absence of the accustomed stimulation, 
these movements must result from the internal ‘ physiological ’ 
conditions which habitually accompany them. 

The possession of memory is indicated by the fact that the 
result of the stimulation of light on the living substance of the 
leaves of these plants was not momentary in its effect, but left 
a trace of its action which regulated the subsequent movement 
of the leaves; not only does the living matter of these plants 
retain impressions it has received from former stimuli, but it is 
in consequence of the action of these impressions that its sub- 
sequent movements are effected. 

The movements of many of the simplest forms of animal 
and vegetable beings indicate the possession of memory. An 
amoeba, for instance, consists of a minute particle of proto- 
plasm, which has been seen to seize a smaller amceba : the latter 
escaped from its grasp, but was pursued and re-captured. In 
Professor Jenning’s opinion, these movements of the amcba 
indicate a power on the .part of its living substance to act on 
former experience, or by the aid of its memory. Another of 
these unicellular beings, known as the stentor, possesses vibrat- 
ing hair-like processes which encircle the opening leading into 
its body cavity ; these processes move in such a way as to direct 

* Presidential Address of the British Association for the year 1908. 
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particles of food floating in the surrounding water into the 
stentor’s body-cavity, or, by a reversed movement, to push objec- 
tionable materials away from this opening. This power of choice 
involves the use of memory, a fact which is confirmed by an 
experiment made by Professor Jennings on a stentor, in which 
he subjected this being to the influence of a stream of water 
containing grains of carmine. The stentor did not at first react, 
or move away from the stimulus or impact on its body-substance 
of the carmine particles; but after a time it bent its body first 
to one and then to the other side, as if to avoid the shock caused 
by the grains of carmine. After this mode of treatment had 
been repeated several times, the stentor at once responded to 
the stimulus, reversing its ciliary movement, and finally con- 
tracting into its tube. The important thing to note is, that 
after several repetitions of the above treatment, the stentor 
‘contracted directly the stream of carmine came in contact 
with its body.’ We refer such a movement as this, in the case 
of the higher animals, to the result of “memory, association, 
habit, and learning.’ 

Mnemic and purposive elements appear to be distributed 
throughout the living substance of the bodies of unicellular 
organisms; in the lowest class of multicellular beings we find 
that these elements have separated into structures, each of which 
possesses the power to do a particular thing, and to work in a 
particular way. This separation of living elements into definite 
forms appears to result from the action of the environment. 
Thus we conceive that the mode of energy we call light, by its 
action on those elements of living substance which possess a 
special aptitude for receiving such stimuli, has gradually pro- 
duced coloured structures such as those known as eye-spots, 
which are common in unicellular beings; from these simple 
structures the complex eyes of the higher animals have gradually 
been evolved. In the same way energy derived from contact or 
touch has in the course of time effected molecular changes in 
certain of the living elements of the simplest form of multicellular 
beings, and has moulded these elements into ‘ receptors” of this 
mode of energy, or into tactile sense-organs with their system 
of nerve cells and fibres. For example, a network of nerve- 
cells and fibres exists in polyps beneath their outer or skin 
layer of cells. These nerve-cells consist of small nucleated 
masses of protoplasm from which fibres extend in all directions, 
like wires from a central telegraph station. There are on the 
surface of the polyp’s body upstanding protoplasmic processes 
adapted to receive the impact of energy from the outer world, 
and to conduct such stimuli to the mnemic and purposive 

3 International Scientific Series, vol..xcv. pp. 108, 113. 
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elements of a subjacent nerve-cell, thus setting free some of its 
working energy, which becomes manifest in the movement of 
a contractile muscle-cell or fibre under the control of this par- 
ticular form of energy. A structural arrangement of this kind 
constitutes the simplest form of what is called a tactile sense- 
organ, with its corresponding nervous and muscular system. By 
@ sense-organ, therefore, we mean an arrangement of elements 
adapted to receive, sift, and transmit energy derived from various 
sources to corresponding nerve-cells; this energy is transmuted 
into nerve-force by the constituent elements of the nerve-cell, 
and is conducted to muscular structures, producing definite 
movements of the animal’s body. These movements are, as a 
rule, purposive, that is, they tend to promote the well-being of 
the organism. The brain of higher animals, including human 
beings so far as our subject is concerned, consists of a vastly 
complex arrangement of nerve-cells and fibres. The living sub- 
stance of these cells consists of elements adapted by their 
molecular arrangement and motion to transform physical forms 
of energy into specific modes of nerve-force, which becomes 
manifest in mnemic, purposive, psychical, motor, or other kinds 
of work. The whole of these cells are brought into relation with 
one another by means of their communicating fibres. Energy 
discharged by the living matter of a nerve-cell passes along those 
nerve-fibres which, from constant use, have become highly tuned 
as conductors of that special form of energy which controls the 
action of certain groups of muscles, and thus causes the move- 
ments of the body and limbs of the animal. 

Experiments on ants demonstrate that the action of the i in- 
stinctive and emotional elements of insects depends on energy 
they receive through means of the sense-organs acting on their 
brain. M. Forrel has proved that the olfactory-sense-organs of 
these insects are located in their antenne, and that it is through 
these organs that the ants’ instinctive actions and emotional 
feelings are brought into play.* If an ant’s body is smeared over 
with fluid pressed from the bodies of its companions and the 
insect is then returned to its nest, its companions take no notice 
of the stained ant. But if an ant is smeared with fluid pressed 
from the body of ants of a hostile species, and is then returned 
to its nest, its companions immediately attack and kill it. 
Different genera of ants, which under ordinary conditions are 
deadly enemies, live together on friendly terms after having their 
olfactory organs removed ; having no olfactory-sense-organs they 
fail to distinguish friend from foe ; the mnemic, instinctive, and 
emotional elements exist in the nervous matter of their brain, 


“ The Evolution and Functions of Lsving Purposive Matter, by N. C. 
Machamara, pp. 60, 67, 68. 
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but can no longer be brought into play, because the natural 
source of their excitation has been destroyed. From these sense- 
organs nerve-fibres extend to sensori-motor nerve-cells, located 
in what is known as the insect’s mid-brain ; this corresponds to 
the portion of the brain of vertebrates hereinafter called the 
cerebral basal system or primitive brain. It is, we contend, the 
function of this part of the brain to elaborate the hereditary 
instinctive and emotional processes displayed by all orders of 
animals, and out of this matter the psychical areas of the human 
cerebrum have been evolved. 

In the three lower classes (fishes, amphibians and reptiles) 
of the five into which vertebrate animals have been divided, 
the central nervous system may roughly be said to consist of a 
rod-shaped mass of nerve-cells and fibres known as the spinal 
cord, which, when it passes into the skull, expands so as to form 
the lower brain, and is continued into the mid- and inter-brain, 
which, with their associated lobes, form the primitive brain or 
basal nervous system. The brains of these three lower classes 
of vertebrates have no true cerebral hemispheres: that is, they 
do not contain nervous structures similar to those which in the 
higher orders of beings elaborate psychical processes. Conse- 
quently the nervous energy causing the hereditary instinctive 
and emotional movements of these beings is derived from their 
basal nervous systems, lower brain, and spinal cord. The move- 
ments of fishes, amphibians, and reptiles therefore, like those of 
insects, result from reflex or from automatic processes : that is, 
they are effected independently of psychical or mental nervous 
energy. Nevertheless, the animals included in these three 
classes possess retentive memories, and show by their actions 
not only instinct but also emotional feelings. For instance, 
Mr. Pennell states that, in company with the superintendent of 
the Zoological Gardens, he visited the building in which the 
glass tanks containing perch were located. The keeper of these 
fish was also present, and so long as he moved about in front of 
the tank the fish took no notice of him, but when he walked 
from the tank towards the cupboard where he kept the net used 
for introducing food into the tank, the perch swam rapidly across 
their tank with their fins erect, evidently in a state of high 
emotional excitement. The instinctive actions and emotional 
feelings of fish are still more conspicuous in the way sticklebacks 
build their nests and guard their young from injury. That these 
mnemic, instinctive, and emotional characters are hereditary 
qualities in fish and the two other classes of animals we have 
referred to, is shown by the fact that they are passed on by germ- 
cells from one to succeeding generations of the same order of 
beings inhabiting all parts of the world. 


Vo. LXXI—No. 423 30 
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Further evidence bearing on the functions performed by the 
basal nervous system of the three lower classes of vertebrates 
is afforded by experiments made on frogs. If the cerebrum of a 
frog, including its basal system, is removed, the animal may 
continue to live; but if an obstacle is placed in its way, the 
frog when touched from behind makes no effort to avoid the 
obstruction in its path, but will leap or crawl against it; its 
mnemic and instinctive powers are abolished with the destruction 
of its basal nervous system.° Experiments made on some of 
the higher animals lead to a similar conclusion, and prove that 
the living nervous substance of the basal system controls the 
emotional and instinctive actions of these beings. 

Instinctive and emotional actions need no teaching ; they are 
inherent qualities of the living substance of the basal system 
and become manifest immediately this substance is brought into 
action by an appropriate stimulus. On the other hand, between 
the reception of a stimulus and the discharge of psychical nerve- 
force a measurable interval of time occurs, due to the compli- 
cated nerve-paths which the latter form of energy has to traverse 
before it can act on the muscles. Beyond this, thought-reactions 
must be practised and learnt by each individual during his life- 
time, and they pass away at his death. The greater number 
of basal reactions become by use habitual, though some of them, 
as. for instance the egg-laying of certain insects, are but once 
performed.* 

The opinion we advance that the structural arrangement and 
functions performed by the nervous substance of the basal system 
are hereditary, rests on the fact that the brains of the three lower 
classes of vertebrates do not possess psychical nervous structures 
comparable with those in the brains of the mammalia, while each 
order of the lower classes of vertebrates manifests characteristic 
instinctive actions and emotional feelings, which are passed on 
to succeeding generations of similar beings, although these may 
be placed under very different environmental conditions. 

We cannot in human beings obtain the same kind of evidence 
regarding the functions performed by their basal system as that 


5 Professor W. H. Wilson, of Cairo, finds that stimulation of the basal 
system of the large Egyptian iguana causes definite movements of various 
parts of its body, and that there is a distinct and precise motor localisation in 
the mid-brain of these reptiles, determined by the ending of the tactile tracts 
of their bodies in this part of the brain. The Arris and Gale Lectures, by 
Professor Elliot Smith, The Lancet (1910), p. 222. See also Psychology of 
Education, by Professor J. Welton, pp. 71-4. 

® First Book of Psychology, pp. 89, 231, by Professor M. W. Calkins. 
In an article on ‘The Human Brain in Relation to Education,’ published by 
me in The Westminster Review for December 1900, I gave a case illustrating 
the possession of well-marked hereditary powers of observation possessed by 
an Andamanese lad, p. 635 (N.C.M.). 
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to which we have above referred in the case of the lower animals. 
But the clinical evidence we possess on this subject tends to 
confirm the idea that specific forms of energy received by this 
part of the human brain are transmuted by its elements into 
instinctive actions and emotional feelings, and that these 
elements are hereditary.’ The history of Laura Bridgeman and 
H., Kellner affords us further evidence as to the hereditary pro- 
perties possessed by the living substance of the basal nervous 
systems. From the second to about her tenth year of age, 
although the psychical capacities of Laura Bridgeman were dor- 
mant, her emotional feelings ran rampant, and were frequently 
displayed in uncontrolled fits of passion and unmeaning laughter. 
She could not have learnt as a child how to express her ill-temper, 
or to laugh or cry, by imitating these emotional expressions of 
feeling as they appeared in other people, since she could neither 
see nor hear. It seems evident, then, that these emotional 
feelings and actions, as in the case of the lower animals, were 
inherent qualities of the child’s basal nervous system, brought 
into play by energy which it received through tactile-sense 
organs. These manifestations of emotional feeling constituted 
the only prominent traits of the child’s personal character. 

The living nervous elements of the basal system, then, con- 
stitute the mechanism by which instinctive actions and emotional 
feelings are elaborated ; and unless through the orderly working 
of these elements, the manifestation of these faculties is impos- 
sible. From a racial point of view the instinctive and emotional 
faculties are of far greater antiquity than the psychical faculties ; 
and consequently have become fixed or hereditary characters and, 
to a large extent, rule the actions of the various classes of animals 
throughout their lives. The instinctive and emotional powers, 
however, which were sufficient for the preservation of the different 
orders of the lower animals, do not suffice to maintain the order 
of primates (including human beings) in their struggle for exist- 
ence is an ever-increasing complexity of environment. Under 
the laws, therefore, of natural selection, the living substance of 
the basal nervous system of man has developed a form of matter 
possessing psychical powers, by the means of which human 
beings have been able to gain and to maintain their commanding 
position in the world. The consideration of this latter subject 
must be postponed to another section; we now have to deal 
with the question whether hereditary qualities are amenable to 
the influence of culture. 

To some extent they certainly are, even in the case of animals. 

* Charles Darwin was the first to show that the emotional expressions of 
human beings, such as those of anger, hate, fear, joy, sorrow, &., have been 


gradually evolved from similar movements made by the lower animals. 
302 
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The fighting propensities of Irish terriers, for instance, which 
are among the most pugnacious species of dogs, when they are 
carefully trained and kept in control may be restrained for a 
time; but when left to their own devices their hereditary 
qualities soon re-assert themselves, and they will attack without 
provocation almost every dog they may happen to meet. 

_ By careful management young people may be brought to curb 
their primitive emotional feelings ; ; but persons who have had 
extensive experience in rearing and educating children, and who 
have lived long enough to see these children reach the middle age 
of their lives, state that when these individuals are left to their 
own devices, as a rule their hereditary qualities assert themselves 
and exercise an abiding influence over their conduct throughout 
their lives. A selfish and sly child grows up to be, more or less, 
a scheming, unsatisfactory individual. The generous, frank lad 
grows up to be a manly, self-reliant person. This principle is 
applicable not only to individuals but also to families and races 
of human beings; their hereditary racial qualities contribute 
directly to mould their destinies. As an example, we may point 
to the contrast which, as a rule, exists between the phylo- 
genetic characters and destinies of the Teutonic and Iberian 
peoples of Europe.* 

We cannot wipe out or effectually alter the structural arrange- 
ment and motion of the elements which form the basal nervous 
system : it is there, and there it will remain throughout our own 
lives and the lives of our children, asserting its presence in our 
instinctive actions and emotional feelings. It is clear, however, 
that education to be effective must take into consideration the 
animal as well as the mental side of our nature. One of our 
most astute and at the same time sympathetic observers of human 
nature, writing on the subject of education in the year 1829, 
states ® that the wisdom of our ancestors seemed to have deter- 
mined that the education of youth was so paltry and unimportant 
a matter, that almost anyone might undertake the charge ; and 
many an honest gentleman may be found to the present day, 
who takes good care to have a character with his butler when 
he engages him, and will not purchase a horse without the 
‘strongest warranty and the closest inspection ; but will place his 


* The Foundations of the Nineteenth Century, by Houston Stewart Cham- 
cberlain, vol. i. pp. 320, 340, 567. See also Origin and Character of the 
British People, by N. C. Macnamara, pp. 213, 214, 222. Professor Welton 


‘Nor can innate disposition be absolutely. changed, though doubtless it 


states, 
127, The 


canbe modified by the firm exercise of the personal will,’ p. 


. Psychology of Education. 
* The Works of William Makepeace Thackeray. Smith, Elder & Co. 


1899 edition. Book of Snobs, p. 347. 
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son at a school for no better reason than that he, some forty 
years previously, had been a pupil in this establishment. : 

A great change has doubtless been made in the management 
of our preparatory and public schools since the year 1829. But 
it seems to us that knowledge concerning the nature of mental 
phenomena, and of the functions performed by that form of living 
matter the orderly working of which is necessary for the develop- 
ment of a high order of personal character, may tend to establish 
on scientific principles much that is good in the existing methods 
of education, at present merely empirical, and enable us to 
improve what is defective in them. Nothing can be of greater 
importance in the training of young people than a knowledge 
of the trend of the individual inherited qualities which, we 
repeat, to a large extent influence their career throughout their 
lives.’* 

Few parents who have attained middle age are ignorant of 
the nature of their own good or bad hereditary qualities; con- 
sequently they are in a position to form a fairly accurate estimate 
of the predominant traits of character their children , possess, 
and which of these qualities should be fostered and which sup- 
pressed. Young people may easily be made to understand this, 
a knowledge which may doubtless in many cases be turned to good 
account. The same principle applies with even greater force to 
the schoolmaster who takes charge of a boy fresh from home. 
It is generally taken for granted that a lad’s character will soon 
be known from his conduct. No doubt there is much truth in 
this, but the building up of a boy’s character is far too important 
a matter to be left to chance. If the father, and the head of: 
the school under whose care he proposes to place his son, could 
be brought to appreciate the importance of a free and clear under- 
standing as to the lad’s hereditary qualities and interests, it would 
much tend towards promoting the proper development of his 
personal character, and thus of his happiness and usefulness in 
his subsequent career in life.” 

The question as to how far any special training can per- 
manently affect the action of the basal system is an open one; 
after a young person has attained the adult period of life 
we can hardly hope permanently to modify his hereditary 
qualities. But so far as this country is concerned, it does not 
seem that in either our schools or universities is the subject of 
character seriously considered: the attention of teachers and 
pupils being, so far as education is concerned, mainly absorbed in 
the book-work necessary to enable candidates successfully to 


70 The Psychology of Education, by J. Welton, pp. 70-75. 
* International Science Series, vol. xcv. p. 177. Also The Psychology of 
Education, by J. Welton, pp. 17, 215. 
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compete for appointments in one or other branch of the Govern- 
ment Services; and to develop into a good sort of fellow. 

On the other hand, at West Point, U.S.A., the American 
Government has established and maintains a ‘college in which a 
succession of six hundred lads is constantly under training for 
either a military or civil career. Each member of the American 
Senate has power to nominate two lads annually to West Point; 
the course of study extends over four successive years and its cost 
is nearly covered by a Government grant. Each pupil on entering 
the college has to state the career which he intends to follow; 
he is then assigned to a special department for training so as best 
to qualify him for his future calling.’* But the ruling principle 
at West Point is, first and foremost, the development of a lad’s 
character, which implies self-knowledge, self-control, and self- 
reliance. As the College authorities emphatically state, class- 
room work, though essential, is but a very poor article unless 
grounded on a high standard of personal character. In order 
to attain this end, the cadets of West Point are subjected to a 
system of discipline and training which would astonish the 
students of our public schools and colleges. The result, how- 
ever, of this system is admirable—the knowledge, patriotism, 
manners and customs of the West Point men are proverbial 


throughout the United States, and would seem to be all one 
could desire. 


II 


: In the previous section reasons were given for holding the 
opinion that the function of the living substance of a certain 
part of the brain was to transform the energy it received from 
the various sense-organs into instinctive actions and emotional 
feelings. The specific form of living matter which constitutes 
this part of the brain was shown to be hereditary in structure 
and functions, and to exist in the brain of all vertebrate animals, 
including man. The reflex and automatic processes effected 
through the instrumentality of the living substance of the central 
nervous system were sufficient for the protection and the repro- 
duction of the three lower classes of vertebrates ; but in the course 
of time, as the environment became more complicated, some 
special protective apparatus became necessary for the preserva- 
tion of the individuals of each of the ascending orders of animals. 
To meet this want a gradual evolution of the primitive nervous 
system has taken place, culminating in the power possessed by 
human beings to think and to reason. It is to the nature and 
properties of this latter form of matter that we now desire to draw 

2 Special Reports on Educational Subjects, vol. ix. pp. 68, 131, Mr. 
M. E. Sadler’s conclusions, p. 160, of this Report should be carefully studied 

. by everyone interested in the progress of education in this country. Wyman 
& Son, Fetter Lane. See also vol. xiii. 
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attention, in so faras it bears on the physiological basis of popular 
education. 

When the upper half of the human skull is removed, masses 
of grey nervous matter are exposed, known as the right and left 
cerebral hemispheres. The outer layers of nerve cells and fibres 
of these parts of the brain form the cerebral cortex (pallium), or 
more correctly, the. neo-pallium, since the brains of the three 
lower classes of vertebrates, viz. fishes, amphibians, and reptiles, 
possess only rudimentary forms of the five layers of nerve cells 
and fibres which enter into the formation of the human cerebral 
cortex. It is to the living substance of these layers of cells that 
the power of transmuting the specific modes of energy it receives 
from the sense-organs into psychical or intellectual processes 
is attributable. 

The nerve-fibres which pass from the nervous elements of our 
eyes, ears, and other sense-organs, terminate in connexion with 
nerve-cells located in definite areas of the cerebral cortex ; these 
areas are known as sensori-mnemic nervous centres. Thus 
human beings have visual sensory centres situated in the posterior 
parts of the brain, auditory nervous centres at the sides of the 
cerebral cortex, and so on. The nerve-cells of these centres are 
brought into close relation with one another, and with other parts 
of the brain by what are called association fibres, because it is 
along these fibres that the energy discharged by one centre passes 
to others, and thus an associative system is formed. 

The sense-organs are adapted structurally to receive and sift 
the streams of energy or stimuli which reach them from the 
outer world and from the movements made by our muscles. By 
means of the specialised nervous substance which enters into the 
construction of each of these organs, the energy they receive is 
transmuted into such a form that on reaching the corresponding 
cortical nervous centres it produces what we term a sensation.” 
The sensation soon passes away, but it leaves an impress on the 
living mnemic elements of the nerve-cells of cortical centres. 
This impression takes the form of a latent idea or mental image 
of the object or movement which has given rise to the impression. 
Ideas therefore mean the things or the movements, and the 
contents of an idea, the features of things or of muscular move- 
ments. On being re-excited, the living substance on which 
latent ideas have been established discharges a portion of their 
working energy, which, in its passage to motor centres—those 
areas of the brain which control our muscular actions—must pass 


‘What sensations are, we know not, and how it is that anything so 
BEBE ay ‘mental images or ideas comes about as a result of irritating 
Nervous tissue is just as unaccountable as any other ultimate fact of nature.’ 
T. H. Huxley, Zlementary Physiology, p. 188. 
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through what we know as the psychical areas of the cerebral 
cortex, where it becomes transformed into psychical nerve-force. 
This, by its action on the elements of the motor centres, leads 
to the intelligent co-ordinate movements of certain groups of 
muscles such as those which work the vocal apparatus, or other 

parts of our bodiés or limbs. . 

The evidence by which the existence of and functions per- 
formed by sensory cortical centres is substantiated must here be 
considered. If, in the lower animals, those parts of the cerebral 
eortex which are known as the visual centres are destroyed, the 
animal is rendered completely blind. The same result follows in 
human beings when the whole of the nervous matter of these 
centres is destroyed by disease. Under these conditions, although 
the individual cannot distinguish objects he may be able to think 
about them, and to hear and have perfect use of his other 
faculties. On the other hand, if a certain portion only of the 
visual centres is destroyed, the individual may by aid of the 
rest of this centre be able to see, but cannot comprehend the 
meaning of the objects seen; he is mentally blind, because that 
part of the cerebral cortex has been destroyed on which the 
latent visual ideas or mental images have been impressed. If 
another part of the visual cortical centre is destroyed, a person 
so affected loses the power of distinguishing one colour from 
another, but may continue to see objects around him and to 
appreciate their meaning. 

Again, the auditory nervous centre is situated in the lower 
part of the sides of the cerebral cortex. The function performed 
by one portion of the nervous elements of this centre is to become 
impressed by the vibrations of sound which reach it through the 
ears. Latent images of words repeated by another person thus 
become established in the mnemic elements of this part of the 
brain. Under ordinary conditions, these charged elemenis 
respond to the action of life or of allied stimuli to those which 
had produced the impression, and the word-sound is reproduced 
in our memory. If, however, the nervous matter constituting 
this part of the auditory centres is completely destroyed by 
disease, a person so affected becomes speechless; the substance 
in which his latent mental images or ideas of words had been 
established has been destroyed, and with it the individual’s power 
to make use of the words which formerly existed in his brain, 
and which he had learnt to employ as symbols to express his 
thought. And so with the other cortical nervous centres. 

In addition to its sensory nervous centres, the human cere- 
bral cortex contains what are called sensori-motor or kinesthetic 
centres ; that is, the brain possesses aggregations of nerve-cells 
the functions of whose living matter is to transmute the energy 
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it receives from sensory centres into nerve-force capable of con- 
trolling the movements of groups of muscles. If im a living 
animal the brain is exposed and a weak electric current applied 
to definite parts of its motor-cortical area, movements of the 
animal’s limbs, or of special organs, such as the vocal, are 
brought into action. We may thus map out the motor area of 
the cerebral cortex into definite spaces, each of which controls 
the action of a group of muscles, such as those of the fingers, 
hand, arm, etc.** 

Our sense-organs are, therefore, the receivers of energy derived 
trom the outer world and from muscular movements of our bodies 
and limbs ; the cortical sensory centres transform this energy into 
sensations and latent mental images, or ideas; and discharges 
of energy take place from the motor-cortical elements which pro- 
duce definite muscular movements. But in human beings a vast 
mass of nervous matter intervenes between the sensory and motor 
centres : energy in its passage from the former to the latter has 
to traverse this mass of intervening cortical matter; and, as 
we shall endeavour to show, in its passage it becomes psychical 
nerve-force, and in this form plays on the motor centres, and 
thus imprints thought and intelligence on our movements or 
actions.*° The sense-organs have been compared to the receiv- 
ing station of a telegraphic system, where messages are taken 
in and despatched to the central office (representing the sensory 
and psychical nervous centres), where, through the instrumen- 
tality of an intelligent agent, the message is despatched to its 
proper destination, and delivered by a messenger representing a 
motor centre. 

The human brain, unlike that of any other animal, 

a fully-developed motor speech-centre, which Broca called ‘the 
organ of speech,’ because it is through the action of its living 
matter on the muscles of the vocal apparatus that human beings 
are able to express their thoughts in spoken words. 

It is probable that as a child when we first saw a flower such 
as a ‘rose,’ we asked what it was called, and child-like imitated 

14 The size of the sensori-motor cortical areas in the various classes of 
animals depends on the delicacy and complexity of the movements habitually 
performed by the muscles under its control, rather than upon the bulk of these 
muscles. This fact may be demonstrated by comparing the relative size of 
the sensori-motor cortical centres which control the movements of the muscles 
of the trunk of a skilled workman with that of the sensori-motor centre which 
directs the movements of his fingers. Human beings possess a large, well- 
developed sensori-motor centre of speech; in anthropoid apes Pea ta area of the 
cerebral cortex exists only in a rudimentary form. 

15 The cerebral cortex, or more correctly the neo-pallium, of human beings 
covers @ superficial area of some 200,000 square m.m.; its cortex is 3 m.m. 
thick, and contains five layers of nerve-cells. The average bulk of the human 
brain, the greater part of which consists of its cerebral hemispheres, is 1500 c.c., 
that of the gorilla is 600 c.c., the bodies of the two animals being of nearly 
equal weight. See Fig. 16, p. 132, International Scientific Series, vol. xcvii. 
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the sound and repeated the word ‘rose’ once or more often. 
In thus articulating this word we brought those muscles of our 
lips and other parts of the vocal apparatus which are necessary 
‘for the production of the word-sound ‘ rose’ into play. Muscular 
action of this kind is accompanied by the excitation of the sense- 
organs which form a part of these muscles; their excitation 
liberates a certain amount of working energy, which passes to 
corresponding nervous elements located in sensori-motor centres 
of speech, and leaves on its elements a latent mental impression 
or idea of the word-sound which has produced the impression. 
The word ‘ rose’ thus becomes established in some one or more 
of the cell-contents of our ‘organ of speech.’ If these motor 
elements are re-excited by similar, or, it may be, by other forms 
of energy to that which produced the impression, they react in 
such a way as to excite the muscles of the vocal apparatus to 
reproduce the sound ‘rose.’ If from disease that part of the 
cerebral cortex which forms the motor speech-centre is destroyed, 
an individual so affected can no longer make use of vocal sounds : 
he may be able to see, hear, and think, but he cannot express 
his thoughts in articulate word-sounds, since the specialised 
nervous matter which regulates the working of the muscles of 
his vocal apparatus no longer exists. 

An object therefore, such as a rose, gives rise at one and the 
same time to visual, olfactory, and tactual sensations, and to 
corresponding latent mental images in the cerebro-cortical 
nervous centres. In addition to these impressions a part of the 
auditory centre has received and retains in a latent form the 
word-sound by which we have learnt to distinguish this flower. 
Lastly, as we have shown, the word ‘rose’ has become estab- 
lished in a latent form in the nervous elements of cortical-motor 
centres. As these impressions have been established by energy 
derived from the same source and at the same time, they become 
closely connected or associated with one another.** Consequently 
the re-excitation of any one of these centres, as by the sight of a 
rose, will bring the other centres into action, with the result 
that a concrete conception of a rose is formed. This conception 
or thought is the outcome of work performed by the mass of 
living matter contained in the nerve-cells of the psychical areas of 


4° Two principal lawe govern the action of associative processes : the first 
law affirms the principle that “ each idea reproduces as its successor either an 
idea that is similar to it in content, or an idea with which it has often 
appeared simultaneously.’ The second law of association is as follows: ‘The 
first idea which is associated with the introductory sensation is determined by 
ite complete likeness or, more frequently, its similarity to the latter.’ Dr. 
A. Bain states that ‘the assigning of these laws was the first contribution 
to a science of human intelligence; while the ultimate shape given to them, 
whatever that may be, will mark the maturity of at least one portion of that 
science.’ ‘ Association Controversies.’ See Mind, xii. 161. 
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the brain through which energy, derived from the contents of 
our ideas, must pass on its way to the motor-cortical centres. 

By the excitation or stimulation of the charged elements of 
the nerve-cells in which latent ideas have been established, a 
portion of their working energy is released, which passes to those 
parts of the brain whose function it is to combine (associate) and 
transform this energy into psychical processes. When we refer 
to energy released from elements in which latent ideas have been 
impressed, we mean that this form of energy is derived from the 
various contents of the idea: that is, from the special features 
of things or movements from which each idea was derived. 
Streams of this form of energy enter the psychical cortical areas, 
‘by preference along those paths that have been most perfectly 
trained, and there it becomes transformed into psychical nervous 
force : that is, into thoughts or conceptions which, acting on the 
word-charged motor centres, become manifest in intelligent 
speech or in the other skilled movements which have enabled 
man to exist and multiply in the ever-increasing complexity of 
his environment. 

The reproduction of acoustic latent ideas of words sets free 
energy which, in conjunction with energy derived from other 
mental images, constitutes the units of thought. The conception 
of the genesis of thought may therefore be reduced to this 
formula : that our thoughts consist of the association of the con- 
tents of ideas, and consequently that our intellectual faculties 
are derived from energy received from external objects and from 
the movements of our bodies, acting through the sense-organs 
on corresponding cortical nervous centres. Sensations, with 
their correlated latent ideas, form the raw material of thought at 
rest ; the same material, brought into action through the agency 
of the psychical elements of the brain, acting on motor centres, 
becomes manifest in the co-ordinated movements of groups of 
mauscles such as those which work the vocal apparatus and other 
parts of our bodies. 

We thus come to appreciate the meaning of Mr. G. J. 
Romanes’ statement, in his admirable lecture on ‘ Animal 
Intelligence’ which appeared in the Nineteenth Century for 
October 1878 (p. 653), that words contain a vast body of ideas in 
an abbreviated form, which we employ in a manner analogous 
to that in which mathematical symbols are used. As these con- 
tain in a manipulated form the whole meaning of a long calcula- 
tion, so in all other kinds of reasoning the symbols, which we 
call words, contain in a concrete form vast bodies of signification 
{ideas) derived from all parts of the living matter constituting 
the psychical areas of the cerebrum, but brought as it were to 
@ focus on the elements of the sensori-motor centres of speech. 
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These centres are fully developed only in the brain of human 
beings ; and when their nervous substance is destroyed, the power 
of expressing his thoughts in intelligent language which man 
under ordinary conditions possesses is abolished. 

In addition to the evidence already given of the part played 
by the cerebral cortex in the transformation of the contents of © 
ideas into thoughts, the following considerations are of import- 
ance. From the dawn of their independent life young infants 
display instinctive acts and emotional feelings, the nervous 
structures of their basal systems being fully developed ; but it 
is not until later in life that the nervous structures of the 
psychical areas of their brains are matured; part passu with this 
development their psychical powers come into operation. Indi- 
viduals born with imperfectly developed cerebral hemispheres 
possess intelligence of a no higher order than that displayed by 
an ape.*’ 

In the lower animals destruction of the cerebral hemispheres 
is attended with the loss of intelligence and of everything they 
may have learnt previously during their lives. 

From the earliest stages of the well-recognised form of 
disease known as ‘ general paralysis of the insane,’ degenerative 
changes are found in the living substance of the nerve-cells of 
the cortex of the psychical areas of the brain. One of the 
earliest symptoms presented by persons suffering from this 
disease is a peculiar hesitating and irregular movement of the 
lips and other muscles concerned in the production of articulate 
speech, indicating faulty action of the nerve-cells constituting the 
motor-centres of speech. At the same time the individual 
unconsciously drops syllables in forming sentences or in writing. 
When attempting to think, he finds his memory for certain 
words is defective, and thus he loses the power of continuous 
thought : so much is this the case that persons affected by this 
disease, even in its early stages, are often unfit to manage their 
own affairs. The progressive degeneration of the living sub- 
stance of the nerve-cells of the psychical areas of the cerebral 
cortex is marked by corresponding deterioration of the memory for 
words, and the power to think or form correct judgments. The 
various sense-organs may continue for a time to perform their 
respective functions and ideas may be formed of external objects 
and of movements made by our bodies, but with the progressive 
degeneration of the living matter of the psychical elements of 
the cerebral cortex its work becomes impaired, it fails to associate 
and co-ordinate the contents of the ideas which reach it, and 
thus leads to faults in the mental processes of the individual, 

** International Scientific Series, vol. xcvii. p. 135. 
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and to the loss of the control which, under ordinary conditions, 
they exercise over the motor-centres of the vocal apparatus. 

- he potential powers possessed by the living substance of 
the cortical or neo-pallial areas of the brain, unlike that of the 
basal system, can only be developed by use or education through 
the instrumentality of energy derived from the various sense- 
organs. As the cases of Laura Bridgeman and H. Kellner show, 
if the principal sense-organs are destroyed in childhood, the intel- 
lectual powers of such a person remain dormant until brought into 
action by careful training of the tactile sense-organs. Know- 
ledge acquired during an individual’s lifetime cannot be passed 
on to descendants through the germ-cell. It is even question- 
able how far a special aptitude for any kind of knowledge is 
hereditary, i.e. whether parents who for several generations have 
shown more than ordinary powers of observation, of thought, etc. , 
pass on such qualities to their children. This subject, however, 
has been ably discussed in a recent article in this Review; * 
we shall not aftempt therefore to offer any further comments 
on it, but only emphatically reiterate the fact, that we know and 
learn from what we see, feel, hear, taste and smell. 

The histories of the deaf and dumb children referred to 
above show that so long as their psychical powers remained 
undeveloped their emotional feelings ran rampant, but as soon 
as their intellectual powers had been brought into play they 
were, to a considerable extent, able to control their hereditary 
instinctive and emotional actions. The automatic movements 
of young infants predominate until their psychical nervous system 
has become fully matured, and brought into healthy action by 
proper training. These facts lead us to consider the effect of 
the reciprocal action constantly at work throughout every -part 
of a well-organised brain.** Although, for convenience of 
description, we have referred to the basal, sensory, psychical, 
and motor-cerebral areas, it is obvious that these and other 
portions of the brain are so many parts of one system, and that 
any action taking place in one part -of the brain implies com- 
pensating action in some other part, in order that the two may 
arrive at a state of equilibrium. In this way we can form an 
idea of the reciprocal action of psychical and emotional nervous 
forces, and the influence, therefore, which the large psychical areas 

%* ‘Eminence and Heredity,’ by W. C. D. Whetham, F.R.S., and Mrs. 
Whetham, Nineteenth Century and After, May 1911. 

19 Tf the intensity factors of any particular form of energy in a system 
are not equal, the system will be in a state of unstable equilibrium. Such a 
condition will not be permanent, and energy ‘will flow, so to speak, from 
one part to another until the different intensity factors become equal. 
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of the brain, if properly developed, may exercise upon the basal 
nervous system. 

The reciprocal action of one or more.cerebral centres on other 
parts of the brain may probably be best realised by referring to 
an example such as the following :— 

While driving along a country lane, my horse fell down > 
and I was thrown on to the road and rather severely bruised, 
Some three weeks after the accident, when driving along this 
same lane, I experienced an unpleasant emotional feeling on 
reaching the place where the accident had occurred. This tone 
of feeling may be explained as follows : On the first occasion as 
I drove along the lane the hedges on either side of the road were 
of no particular interest, and consequently made no marked 
impression on my visual nervous centres ; but my sudden fall out 
of the dogcart was accompanied by a painful sensation, with 
its corresponding mental latent image. Although at the moment 
the accident happened my visual sensation and ideas of surround- 
ing objects were of an indifferent character, they had been 
established in my cerebral cortex simultaneously with the painful 
impression caused by my fall, so that these visual and tactile 
impressions were closely associated ; if they differ in their inten- 
sities, they modify each other so that an equilibrium may be 
established between the differing factors. In this way part of 
the painful (negative) tactual tone of feeling, excited in my 
emotional centres by my fall, passed on to my less intense visual 
nervous centres, which latter, on my returning to the spot where 
the accident had happened, were re-excited by visual impressions, 
which had been primarily indifferent, but had become charged 
with a stream of negative tone of feeling from my emotional 
centres. A process of this kind is technically described as a 
nervous ‘ irradiation’ or overflow—of an emotional tone in the 
instance referred to—to a psychical area of the brain, a process 
akin to radiation or diffusion in physics. We can thus realise the 
processes by means of which the transference of tone of one to 
another idea takes place, and how energy derived from the 
cerebral cortex of the human brain comes to influence primitive 
emotional feelings elaborated by the basal and its associated 
system, or vice versa. For instance, we may thus comprehend 
how, having heard a certain musical combination produced fre- 
quently in conjunction with a set of mournful words, while the 
succession of tone in the chord itself does not partake of a mourn- 
ful character, the words that are sung to this series of tones 
produce mournful ideas. The negative emotional tone of the 
latter is thus gradually imparted to both the musical sensation 
and its-correlative mental image; finally, the chord is sufficient 
to produce a negative change in the tone of feeling quite inde- 
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pendently of mournful words. Again, the memory of a flower 
having a disagreeable odour is as a whole disagreeable; the 
component idea of its odour transmits its emotional tone to the 
entire conception. Professor Ziehen states, when discussing this 
subject, ‘ our entire emotional and psychical life is ruled by these 
irradiations, our antipathies and sympathies, prejudices and pre- 
possessions flow chiefly from this source. The numberless move- 
ments constantly performed for the satisfaction of some desire 
are emotional.’ *° 

We have thus endeavoured to show that human beings possess 
in their hereditary basal nervous systems a form of matter which 
transmutes energy derived from the sense-organs into instinctive 
action and emotional feelings. They have inherited this form of 
matter from the lower animals, a fact which must be reckoned 
with in any rational system of education. Human beings, how- 
ever, differ from the lower animals in that large masses of 
nervous matter have been developed in their brains, whose 
function it is to elaborate a higher order of nerve-force than that 
which any of the lower animals possess: further, the human 
brain has evolved a specific form of cortical substance whose 
function it is to control the muscles of the vocal apparatus, to 
enable men to think in words, yn to express their thoughts in 
intelligent speech. 

We have further come to recognise the fact that the quality 
of our intellectual processes mainly depends on the kind of 
training which the psychical elements of the brain receive during 
the early years of an individual’s life. We have shown that the 
force which drives the psychical mechanism takes its rise from 
energy received from the outside world, and from muscular 
movements acting through the sense-organs on sensory-cortical 
centres ; impressions thus received are transformed by the living 
substances of these centres into sensations and latent. ideas. 
Doubtless the inherited structural arrangement of the elements 
forming the cerebral cortex, and its proper nourishment and use, 
have much to do with the efficiency of its working powers. 

Energy derived from the contents of ideas extends to the 
cortical-psychical elements, and through their instrumentality is 
correlated and transmuted into thoughts and other intellectual 
processes. Consequently the main effort of primary education 
should be directed to an endeavour to awaken related ideas in a 
child simultaneously, i.e. to combine them by means of external 
associations. Training of the kind we have referred to must be 
commenced and carried on systematically from childhood, in 
order to bring all parts of the living nervous matter of the cere- 


* Introduction to the Study of Physiological Psychology, p. 176. By Prof. 
Dr. J. Ziehen. 
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brum into co-ordimate action, and thus form well-established 
paths of communication between its various parts. By developing 
the innate properties possessed by cortical elements at an early 
period of life, we have good reason to hope that the nerve-force 
derived from this source may be brought by practice to bear 
with good effect upon the basal system, by processes such as © 
those to which we have referred, and so to control its undesirable, 
and augment its desirable, qualities; especially if the trend of 
these qualities in an individual has been seriously taken into 
consideration, so that those responsible for his education may 
possess definite ideas as to what they have to deal with. In 
not a few cases, especially among our city-bred children, this 
nerve-material has been derived from parents who, in common 
with-their progenitors, have existed from childhood under terribly 
defective hygienic and other conditions. The psychical elements 
of their brains have been subjected to little but vicious treatment. 
Judged by the ordinary standards of civilised human beings, such 
people are mentally defective : their conduct is not their own 
fault. In too many instances they fall into the criminal 
classes, because they have no power of control over their animal 
propensities, and possess only human intelligence of a low order. 
By the time these individuals have reached the adult period of 
life but faint hopes can be entertained of any improvement in 
their personal or intellectual qualities; we can then only treat 
them, as we do persons of acknowledged unsound mind, by 
separating them from the rest of the community. At the same 
time we are bound to secure the control of their young children, 
and by careful management to rear them up to become self- 
reliant, useful members of society.” 

In the existing system of compulsory education, carried on in 
our publicly-supported infant schools, the Froebel system of teach- 
ing is extensively in use, and is well adapted to mould the living 
cerebral matter of young children into a form capable of further 
development in primary schools; especially if the head of the 
school into which the child passes is made acquainted, through 
information received from the infant-school teacher, with the 
character of his pupil, and when possible, those of the child’s 
parents. With knowledge of this kind at his command, the 
head of the primary school knows where to place, and how to 
treat, his pupil. The object to be kept in view in the child’s 
further education is, first and foremost, the building up of a 
self-reliant, loyal, and true personal character ; mentally the aim 
should be, not so much to increase the stock of what boys or 
girls know, as of what they can do, so that they may carry out 
with satisfaction to themselves and their employers the duties 


** The Education of Neglected Children in Germany. Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, vol. ix. p. 605. 
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they are called on in their after-lives to perform, This does not 
appear to have been the aim of the system hitherto followed in 
our primary schools; for we learn from a report recently issued 
by the Board of Agriculture that ‘in numerous places many of 
the small landowners hoped to place their children to work on 
the land, but they are doubtful whether the education given in 
the elementary schools is of the best form to fit them for work 
of this kind, and the impression prevails that an extended system 
of technical education is needed, and that more object-lessons 
are required ; apart from reading, writing, and arithmetic, several 
of the men declare that the education they had received had 
proved to be of no use to them whatever.’** The tax- and rate- 
payers, who for the past forty years have had to provide the 
funds to pay our expensive Educational Department and the 
cost of its primary schools, have a right to look for something 
better than failure of this kind.” 

A large percentage of lads leaving our primary schools at the 
age of fourteen are then thrown on their own resources, having 
been taught neither how to work nor how to think, and 
being without habits of self-reliance, they find it well-nigh 
impossible to obtain any fixed employment. They are con- 
sequently obliged to take to job-work; they learn little, if any- 
thing, that is likely to advance their future prospects ; their earn- 
ings are insufficient to enable them to feed or to clothe themselves 
properly. Accordingly, many of these young people before they 
have reached the adult period of life have contracted lazy and 
often vicious habits, and drift into the unemployed class with 
all its attendant misery. This condition of affairs might be 
avoided if within a year of leaving school a lad who had not become 
an articled apprentice to some trade, or obtained some fixed 
employment, should be obliged to undergo a course of training for 
three years either as a seaman or as a military cadet, and at the 
same time be taught a trade or oceupation which would enable him 
subsequently to gain a living wage, if not higher remuneration as 
a skilled workman. By treatment of this kind a healthy, well- 
ordered, and useful population would be reared up, who in times 
of emergency would be able and ready to defend their homes and 
to save their country from even the threat of invasion. 

N. C. MAcNAMARA. 


22 The National Review, August 1910, p. 937. 


23 See Professor Welton’s account, p. 205, in The Psychology of Education, 
of the system of education at Cheetham’s Hospital. 
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THE SWORD AND. THE LANCE 
VERSUS THE RIFLE 


AN. ATTEMPT TO EXPOSE THE FALLACIES OF THE EXTREMISTS 


THE title of this article defines the two extreme schools of thought 
on cavalry tactics and training at the present day. The civilian 
who takes an interest in such matters cannot understand why 
such divergent views should exist among soldiers, and conse- 
quently complains that he has no unanimous military opinion 
en which to rely. That he is right in this assertion cannot be 
denied, and is to be regretted ; but he sometimes fails to appre- 
ciate the fact that an individual opinion is often formed from 
a. special study of, or from personal experience in, one 
or two campaigns only. Every war, however, may be 
said to be abnormal, and unless the special conditions under 
which they were fought, and the quality and training of 
the troops and the leadership of both sides are taken fully into 
consideration, no fair or just conclusions can be arrived at; for 
‘war is not an exact science, but an art that has to be dealt 
with under varying conditions, and in which morale and the 
human factor predominate. 

This divergence of opinion is, however, no new thing, and 
is not, as many think, merely the outcome of our experiences 
in the South African War. As long ago as the sixteenth century, 
when the old firearms fully demonstrated their value, it was 
considered that cavalry should abandon the charge at high 
speed and attack slowly, firing from the saddle. Later 
Frederick the Great proved to Europe that the charge at the 
gallop with the arme blanche and cohesion in the shock was 
not dead. The rest of the Continent following his lead, his 
tactics lasted, with but little change, till the introduction of 
rifled firearms; since then every improvement in the rifle has 
invariably reopened the question as to the impossibility of the 
further employment of cold steel and shock, till to-day, ten years 
after the Boer War, the same old arguments are produced. 

Though there is much truth in their contentions, the fwo 
schools of thought are generally so biassed and prejudiced in 
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favour of their own theory that they are blinded to any advantage 
on the other side ; and no difficulty is found in bringing forward 
arguments in favour of either opinion, if the disadvantages are 
made light of or omitted altogether. 

The four great wars of the last fifty years, in which the breech- 
loader and later the magazine rifle were important factors, are 
the American Civil War (1861-1865), the Franco-German War 
(1870), the Boer War (1899-1902), and the Russo-Japanese War 
(1904). All these were so widely divergent in character that 
each school of thought finds in them ample material for uphold- 
ing its own views and condemning those of the other. The 
question, therefore, may never be decided to the entire satis- 
faction of either side, even in the next war ; since, whatever the 
results, every disputant, especially if a theoretical one, will find 
plenty of authority of some kind for supporting his own special 
theories. 

The object of this article, therefore, is to endeavour, by a 
study of these four great campaigns and their local conditions 
and characteristics, without partiality and without a brief for 
either school, to take a broader view of the subject and, if 
possible, to come to a more satisfactory conclusion. For this 


purpose each campaign will first be dealt with separately and 
in sequence before coming to such final conclusions as, it is 
hoped, their combined study may produce. 


THe AMERICAN Civin War (1861-1865). 


.Taking the American Civil War first, we find at the com- 
mencement the cavalry of both sides, with a minute exception, 
raw, undisciplined, and untrained, relying mainly on the firearm 
for offensive and defensive action ; later we see one side obtaining 
the superiority by a somewhat rough and ready combination of 
fire and shock, after realising by experience that the sword was 
@ necessary adjunct to the rifle. 

The war is one on which the adherents of fire tactics base 
many of their strongest arguments, and at a first glance it would 
seem that these arguments are convincing. The action at ‘ Five 
Forks’ may be taken as a good example of fire tactics; in it 
Sheridan’s troopers, acting dismounted, checked the advance of 
a strong force of Confederate cavalry and infantry, and finally 
held the Confederate infantry to their trenches till their own 
infantry came up. The battle of Winchester is another; here 
the Federal cavalry carried out a flank attack mainly by dis- 
mounted fire tactics. 

' These are only two out of innumerable similar examples. 
The. question asked is: Would these American troopers if 
3P2 
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trained in the cavalry methods prevalent at the time in Europe 
have accomplished all they did? 

The ground at Five Forks was thickly wooded and offered 
little scope for mounted tactics, and the situation demanded 
delaying fire action ; for, even had the ground allowed, mounted 
action, if it had succeeded at all, would have done so at enormous 
loss without any compensating advantage. The same may 
be said of Winchester, but in this, as in Five Forks, where the 
ground allowed, in the later stages of the fight, mounted action 
was freely used finally to crush the enemy, spread confusion, 
and break down his morale. Such results, when the oppor- 
tunity and occasion arose, would not, however, have been 
obtained so rapidly or so completely if the army had been 
deficient of an arme blanche. The moral effect of cold steel, 
even in the hands of irregular cavalry untrained to cohesive shock 
action, is far greater than your rifle enthusiast will allow, 
and is often completely ignored by him. In the action of 
Cedar Creek, for example, the knowledge of there being a 
force of cavalry capable of using the arme blanche as well as 
the rifle completely paralysed General Ewell’s action. It was 
shoek action, combined with dismounted fire action, that also 
raised the morale of the beaten Federal infantry at this fight, 
and incited them to take the determined offensive that they did. 
Again, in the action of Tom’s Brook the Confederate cavalry 
were utterly routed mainly owing to many of their regiments 
lacking an arme blanche and to the Federal cavalry being capable 
of using fire and shock. The Federal cavalry were here, it may 
be argued, numerically superior ; but this is all the more a proof 
that the inferior cavalry, acting dismounted, cannot hope always 
to succeed against cavalry capable of both tactics and determined 
to come to close quarters. 2 

Now for the other side of the question. The supporter of 
shock tactics invariably insists that troops trained to rely mainly 
on the firearm, and to look on the arme blanche merely as a 
weapon of opportunity, will not use this latter weapon when 
the opportunity occurs. To refute this argument one can quote 
many examples in this war where cold steel was used without 
hesitation by small and large bodies when the situation 
demanded and the opportunity arose, as at Brandy Station and 
Gettysburg, and innumerable other places besides those already 
mentioned above. 

At Brandy Station repeated charges took place. ‘The 
troops being undisciplined and untrained, these charges were 
disconnected and delivered unevenly, even by small bodies. A 
properly disciplined cavalry brigade, acting in cohesion, would 
have swept either side away, as is proved by the successful charge 
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of the weak unit of Federal regular cavalry, which was, however, 
not taken advantage of. This battle also proves the great moral 
effect produced by cold steel and shock tactics. Before it the 
Federal cavalry did not consider themselves equal to that of the 
Confederates, but after it their morale was raised considerably , 
and was never lost during the rest of the war. 

At Gettysburg we have shock action between cavalry masses 
and of cavalry against infantry. In the first the fight commenced 
by dismounted skirmishing and ended in a charge by two brigades 
of the Confederate cavalry, proving that mounted troops armed 
with and relying mainly on the rifle are quite capable of offensive 
action, mounted, when the occasion offers. Individually the 
men were of the highest morale, but as a body they were un- 
trained in combined shock action and often ignorantly led. Had 
the charge of the Confederates been made in a more suitable 
formation and from a different direction it might have produced 
very different results. No irregular cavalry, or even regular 
cavalry trained only in irregular tactics and incapable of rapid 
manoeuvre in mass and lacking in cohesion, can ever obtain all 
the advantages from shock. 

In Farnsworth’s charge against the Confederate infantry, in 
another part of the field at Gettysburg, we see a handful of men 
sent on a desperate charge to relieve their own infantry, not 
dissimilar to Von Bredow’s charge at Mars La Tour seven years 
later. The ground was of the worst description, yet this charge 
of 300 men disorganised for a considerable time Law’s Con- 
federate infantry brigade; the confusion thus caused was not, 
however, again taken advantage of. The cavalry spirit was 
exceptionally well developed in the American trooper, but 
through lack of training and lack of co-operation he was unable 
to make full use of it. 

A study of this war, therefore, forces one to consider how 
formidable cavalry could be made if, added to perfect dismounted 
tactics, they were also perfectly disciplined and trained in cohesive 
shock action and able to hold the balance evenly between the two. 





FrRANCO-GERMAN War (1870). 


The next in order is the Franco-German War of 1870, where 
we have the opposing cavalries trained to a high standard in 
shock action but untrained in fire tactics—useless and idle in 
country unsuitable to cavalry action, and often checked in recon- 
naissance by small bodies of infantry and even by francs-tireurs. 
The Prussians, however, were not asked to do impossibilities 
without adequate reason; while the French were, and failed in 
consequence. In their charges against infantry the Prussians - 
had generally to meet disorganised and shaken corps with units 
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composed of raw recruits or reservists. The French never 
attempted to reconnoitre any ground they may have had to 
operate over; the Prussians sometimes did. 

Compare the action of the French cavalry at Woerth with 
that of the 1st Guards Dragoons of the Prussian cavalry at Mars 
La Tour. By being well handled the Prussians succeeded at Mars 
La Tour; while at Woerth the French cavalry, had it been 
capable of doing so, might have been better employed in dis- 
mounted fire action, having failed by lack of reconnaissance to 
observe that a more favourable mounted attack could have been 
delivered from a different direction. Fire action at Mars La 
Tour by the Prussian Dragoons would have exposed it to the 
close fire of infantry and a mitrailleuse battery, would have 
been too slow, and probably would only have stopped a portion 
of the French attack. Again, it might be argued that Von 
Bredow’s famous charge on the same day might have been just as 
well carried out by a dismounted attack through the woods north 
of the Roman road, but the French Fourth Corps was approach- 
ing, and rapid action was needed to relieve the pressure. A rein- 
forcement of these 600 cavalry dismounted would not have 
achieved anything like the same result. A charge skilfully 
manoouvred for, boldly led, and carried out with determination 
accomplished all that was desired; and, but for the ill-luck of 
finding masses of the French cavalry in rear of the infantry, 
the losses would have been small. 

Again, also at Mars La Tour, we have an example of shock 
between large masses of highly trained cavalry. The desire of 
both sides was shock, and, combined with the undulating open 
terrain north of Mars La Tour, the natural result followed. 
Both sides were practically numerically equal, both sides brought 
up their regiments and brigades in successive lines, and were 
drawn towards one another by their own magnetism. There 
was no real co-operation and no fixed plan, and both combatants 
withdrew equally confident that they had each been successful. 
The Prussians were superior in that they were under one com- 
mander and therefore under better control; and the initiative 
of their officers brought about flank attacks against the French 
line, which was the turning point of the whole affair. 
There seem to have been excellent opportunities for the 
French to mancuvre by combining at the commencement 
dismounted action with shock against the advancing Prus- 
sians, until the remaining divisions came up; but the French 
cavalry divisions were under three separate commanders, each 
with a very dim idea as to what was going on. The chief factor 
that underlay the whole operation was : ‘ There’s hostile cavalry. 

-~Charge!’ Boldness, dash, and the cavalry spirit were displayed 
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by both sides, but badly handled and misspent ; hence the unfair 
argument that cavalry shock tactics are useless, 

- The lessons of this war thus show that cavalry, intelligently 
led and boldly handled, can, by their mobility, charge ‘infantry 
‘when: the occasions demand, but that their usefulness is curtailed 
by the lack of a firearm; in fact, although from the reverse 
point of view, the lessons are the same as those of the Amerions 
Civil War. 


THE Borer War (1899-1902). 


After a long period of time, the next campaign to throw light 
on our subject is the Boer War of 1899. -In this war we have 
one side wholly composed of mounted men, untrained and undis- 
ciplined, individually experts in the use of the rifle, but. with 
shock tactics and the arme blanche a sealed book to them. On 
the other side cavalry, disciplined and highly trained in shock 
tactics, but with only a rudimentary knowledge of the firearm 
and its tactical uses, and moreover, most important of all, vastly 
inferior in numbers. To draw conclusions, therefore, without 
taking these factors into consideration, from these two perfectly 
different and unequally matched combatants would be wrong. 

Later in the war we see one side, in order to compete on 
more level terms with its opponent, increasing its mounted 
troops, mainly by men trained only in the use of the firearm 
and ignorant of the arme blanche. The regular cavalry, oyer- 
shadowed by this new type of cavalry-or mounted rifles, imitated 
their tactics, and frequently, later in the war, failed from sheer 
forgetfulness and, in many cases, through having abandoned the 
weapon, to take advantage of the opportunities for the arme 
blanche which did occur. 

During the last phase of the war these opportunities were 
numerous, but generally only offered to men armed with rifles 
alone, who, like their predecessors thirty-eight years before .in 
the American Civil War, felt themselves severely handicapped 
by the lack of an arme blanche, and in sheer despair had 
at close quarters to resort to the clubbed rifle, -with, how- 
ever, but poor results. The Boers, however, themselves 
often attacked mounted, firing from the saddle; but enthu- 
siasts of this form of offensive tactics forget the fact that 
these attacks were hardly ever delivered against columns which - 
contained any regular mounted troops, and that they were not 
resorted to till late in the war, when many of the British mounted 
troops were raw and undisciplined and when only the best ‘and 
most determined of the Boers were left, and these in great straits 
for both supplies and ammunition. At neither Bakenlaagte nor 
‘Roodeval, to take two examples, were these tactics, strictly 
speaking, successful. At Bakenlaagte the Boers surprised and 
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rushed Gun Hill, dismounting, however, at the foot; and it 
was only after thirty minutes’ hard fighting at close range, and 
after suffering 100 casualties, that they succeeded in gaining the 
hill held by very inferior numbers. 

At Roodeval they failed altogether. Here they also effected — 
@ surprise, and, thanks to this, had every advantage, as they 
were not heavily fired on till within 600 yards of the British 
line; yet they halted 300 yards from it and retired. These two 
examples, I think, prove that the Boers understood the moral 
effect of surprise followed by a charge ; but when the moral effect 
desired was not produced they were totally unable to complete 
the charge without, in addition to want of discipline, the extra 
confidence of a weapon for work at close quarters. If the moral 
effect was produced, however, as unfortunately it was often in 
South Africa, a broomstick would have been sufficient to complete 
the rout. With the lessons of the two previous great wars to 
support us, it is not too much to say that a squadron of cavalry 
or any mounted troops with an arme blanche thrown against the 
Boer flank at either of these fights would have routed them, and 
that the fire from the British line at Roodeval would not have 
checked a determined charge of 600 to 800 cavalry armed with the 
arme blanche. This firing from the saddle is considered by many 
a wonderful performance, but in reality it is not—our men 
tried it often. The effect, though unpleasant, is mainly moral, 
and against good troops it is perfectly useless. Against poor, 
undisciplined troops, especially if surprised, the moral effect has 
it all its own way. Such tactics entail wide intervals, and if 
intended to demoralise troops or gallop through them, a charge 
without firing is just as successful; such as our charge at Klip 
Drift, which was very similar to the later Boer tactics, being 
only greater in depth. Its moral effect was just as effective ; and 
it is this moral effect of cavalry that many writers miss altogether. 
We secured it at Elandslaagte, but its lesson was unfortunately 
forgotten by us, though learnt and remembered by the Boers. If 
our regular cavalry had been able, in that battle, to act against 
the Boer right flank as the Imperial Light Horse did against 
the left, and if the Imperial Light Horse had been capable of 
executing a charge, how much more useful both would have been 
to us on that day, provided that their officers knew how to hold 
the balance correctly between the rifle and the arme blanche ! 

The main lessons of this war, then, are 

(1) The great moral effect of the charge and surprise, even in 
these days of magazine rifles ; and 

(2) The extraordinary extra power for offensive and defensive 
action that a rifle gives to cavalry, when without it they would 
have to.carry out impossibilities or remain inactive. 
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This extra power given by the rifle is well exemplified in the 
operation on the Tugela, which was nothing more nor less than 
a large cavalry screen covering the siege of Ladysmith. Eight 
thousand undisciplined Boers kept a British army nearly three 
times its strength at bay for months. Imagine what 8000 dis- 
ciplined cavalry, trained both in fire and shock tactics, boldly 
handled, well led, and with plenty of the offensive spirit, would 
have accomplished. 


Russo-JAPANBSE WaR (1904-1905). 


Lastly, we come to the Russo-Japanese War. 

Tts literature is already prolific, but it is striking how com- 
paratively little the performances of the mounted troops are 
mentioned, the reason given being that no useful lessons for 
cavalry can be learnt from its study. I think, however, that the 
somewhat poor show made by the cavalry on either side affords 
information, if we can deduce correct conclusions from negative 
results. 

The Russian cavalry numbered roughly about 30,000, and 
numerically were thus vastly superior to the Japanese, who had 
only some 5000 to 6000. The bulk of the Russian cavalry were 
used in masses which dominated, by their numbers, the weaker 
Japanese cavalry. These latter had no chance against their 
opponent, and consequently dared not put into general practice 
the shock tactics taught in peace. 

At such a disadvantage, they were forced to fight generally 
backed up by infantry, and saved themselves from annihilation 
by their own individual superiority in intelligence and training, 
and by the inability of the Russian cavalry to come to close 
quarters. 

The reason of this failure of the Russian cavalry can be traced 
to the fact that they were not trained in the orthodox cavalry 
fashion or handled in a manner consistent with cavalry tradition. 
They were trained to fight as mounted rifles, were badly led, 
generally in the wrong direction, and allowed themselves to be 
shepherded by Japanese infantry and brought to a standstill and 
compelled to retire by numerically inferior but better handled 
cavalry. 

Had both sides been equal in cavalry, trained to rifle tactics 
only, I do not consider that anyone is justified in saying that 
their operation would be a proof that the days of cavalry proper 
were over. That side would have been successful who were the 
better trained and better led. Had the Japanese had a force 
of cavalry approximately equal to the Russians and trained to 
@ high standard, this doubt and uncertainty concerning cavalry 
tactics and training might have been finally settled. But at the 
same time, in the case of Japanese failure, we would have had 
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to have taken into account the fact that.the Japanese were far 
from expert horsemen, and wretchedly mounted ; so that a final 
decision might still have had to be postponed to another war. 

As a contrast to Manchuria we see excellent work done by 
the Russian cavalry in the Russo-Turkish War of 1877, especially 
during Gourko’s advance-guard operations. Here, however, the — 
Russian cavalry employed were. Don Cossacks and regular cavalry, 
and therefore superior to the type in Manchuria. They were, 
moreover, opposed to an enemy inferior in everything except 
courage. The Russian method of fighting in this war was mainly 
dismounted, and the bayonet was frequently employed. The 
Russo-Turkish war, however, as a whole does not help us very 
much in our solution, except to teach us what cavalry can do 
when armed with a rifle and bayonet, as is shown in the attack 
on Tirnova and the defence of the Balkan passes. 


CONCLUSION, 


It is difficult to understand why those who hold extreme views 
on this subject never seem to entertain the idea that cavalry 
trained equally in the use of the firearm and of an arme blanche 
might be made far more effective than. if only taught to rely 
mainly on one weapon. 

The weak point in the arme blanche theory lies in the repeated 
assertion that the ‘ cavalry spirit’ will be destroyed by too much 
reliance being placed on the rifle. This so-called ‘ cavalry spirit’ 
is, in other words, the ‘offensive spirit’ coupled with morale. 
We try to imbue our infantry with the same spirit, and do not 
expect to lessen it by giving them rifles instead of only pikes. 
We give our infantry a bayonet, not because we expect it to 
be used more often than the rifle, but simply as a weapon to 
increase confidence and to stimulate the desire to get to close 
quarters and use it. 

There are limits to pure cavalry action, just as there are to 
infantry. In the attack on siege works infantry resort to the 
tactics of the sapper, and cavalry, if ‘held up’ by impossible 
ground, superior numbers, or a strong entrenched position, should 
not have, from sheer inability to cope with it, to give up the 
task as hopeless, but should be able to resort to infantry tactics 
of every description. The American War shows us that cavalry 
do not lose the ‘ cavalry spirit’ by resorting to these tactics if 
their morale is good. If their morale is poor the most deadly 
repeating rifle will be useless to them. 

~ On the other hand, the ‘ firearm theory ’ loses its strength in 
the total ignoring of morale and of human nature; men are 
treated: as automata, and rifle fire is looked on as the be-all 
and end-all of all fighting. Just as the infantry bayonet or 
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even the threat of it will finally destroy the morale of an enemy, 
so will the threat of cold steel in a cavalry charge. The American 
Civil War and the Franco-German War ve this; and our 
South African War proves in addition that without an arme 
blanche troops will not ride home in the attack, and that rifle fire 
alone will not always bring decisive results. 

The Franco-German War shows us that to obtain satisfactory 
and continuous results cavalry must have a rifle; the American 
Civil War and the South African War that they must have an 
arme blanche; and all the wars of recent years point to 
the fact that cavalry trained in the use of one arm only will 
probably succumb to that trained scientifically in both; and if 
trained only in the use of the firearm it will, by avoiding conflict 
in the open, have the superiority over that trained in the use 
of the arme blanche alone ; but its operations will be slower, and 
time is a factor not to be neglected in modern war. 

The deductions, therefore, that-can be drawn from the above 
studies of four great campaigns seem to be as follows : 

That good fire tactics, when employed, have often been the 
means to shock action with the arme blanche ; that the possession 
of a rifle and ability to use it has, by enabling it to take greater 
risks, incited cavalry to even bolder and more offensive tactics ; 
that for moral effect and decisive results mounted action with 
cold steel has no rival; and, finally, that to enable cavalry to 
play its important réle to the best advantage both weapons 
should be the complement of the other, the rifle assisting the 
sword as at Winchester, for example, and as the sword should 
have assisted the rifle at Mars La Tour, for the moral victory 
of the Prussian cavalry division under Von Barby placed them 
in a favourable position to check the advance of the French 
Fourth Corps by dismounted rifle fire, instead of the complete 
and useless withdrawal that was carried out. 

In no war as yet, however, has cavalry been employed which 
has been equally efficiently trained in both arms; and the prac- 
tical results of such training must be left to be decided in a 
future war. The difficulty of such training lies in the careful 
selection and education of officers, and their power by previous 
study and practice to hold the balance evenly between the rifle 
and the sword or lance; for cavalry, more than any other arm, 
is at the mercy of its leaders. 

The ideal to be striven for is no doubt a high one, though 
not impossible ; but until the fallacies of extremists are ruthlessly 
exposed the lesser evil is, as these wars teach, to be too bold by 
mounted action rather than too cautious by dismounted tactics. 


H. E. BRAINE. 
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Sooner or later every writer about Robert Browning has to face 
the vexed question of his alleged obscurity ; and one may as well 
make it the starting-point, refusing to be brow-beaten by those 
arrogant persons who not often affirm that his, writings are easily 
intelligible, but disparage the intellects of people whom his poetry 
perplexes. Browning’s poetry is no more to be called simple 
because Professor Furnivall understood it than the Chinese lan- 
guage is to be called easy because it yielded its secrets to Sir 
Robert Hart. It has perplexed many readers whom poetry, as 
a rule, did not perplex. The story of Douglas Jerrold’s exultant 
delight at the discovery that he was not the only person to 
whom Sordello was incomprehensible is well known. Frederick 
Tennyson, who met Browning in Italy, found the poet charming, 
but his poetry ‘bewildering.’ It has even been related that 
Frederick Tennyson’s greater brother once declared in conversa- 
tion that Browning would be an unsuitable successor to himself in 
the office of Laureate because his meaning could only be grasped 
by the elect. 

In the face of that evidence—to which a great deal more 
evidence of the same kind could be added—the difficulty of 
Browning can hardly be disputed even by those who claim to 
have overcome it, and to have placed others in the way of doing 
so; and it only remains to define the nature of the difficulty 
and indicate its causes. For, of course, there are many different 
kinds of literary obscurity : some of them real, and others only 
apparent. The most pellucid writer may seem obscure to the 
mass of readers if the subjects of which he treats are complicated 
and abstruse. Apart from that—and apart from the artificial 
difficulties attributable to muddle-headed fluency—obscurity is 
generally due to one of two causes. A man may be obscure 
because he is over-anxious to explain—and consequently explains 
too much; or he may be obscure because he explains too little, 
writing, as it were, chiefly for himself, thinking sloud rather 
than conversing, taking the line that his meaning is his own 
business, and leaving his readers to make what they can of it. 
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The former obscurity is the obscurity of Mr. Henry James. 
No writer explains more elaborately, or appears more pathetically 
anxious to make his precise meaning clear. He gives one the 
impression of a writer perpetually striving—year after year, 
and decade after decade—to make a plain, straightforward state- 
ment of fact which shall embody the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth. But truth is a gem with many 
facets, and, in order that there may be absolutely no decep- 
tion, Mr. James finds it necessary to exhibit all the facets 
simultaneously, in long sentences, intricately constructed and 
ingeniously qualified. The plain, straightforward statement is 
indubitably there; but it is only by readers whose intelligences 
are at once as comprehensive and as subtle as Mr. James's 
that it is readily recognised as such. The others, not being able 
to. think of so many things at once as he requires them to, 
are @ little apt to mistake his careful candour for disingenuous 
dubiety. 

Of that fault, or virtue (whichever it may be), Robert Brown- 
ing has never been accused. He does not try to lay his mind 
alongside his readers’, but expects his readers to lay their minds 
alongside his. His poetry, in short, is a record of the working 
of a mind which has worked without reference to the working 
of other people’s minds. Such an unadorned and unannotated 
record of the working of any mind would probably be puzzling ; 
the puzzle is necessarily the greater when the mind is at once 
infinitely complicated and indefatigably restless. The associa- 
tion of ideas in the record appears to proceed by jarring jerks. 
The unaccustomed reader is continually pulled up and puzzled 
by the perception of a missing link or the necessity of thinking 
out the significance of an unusual symbol. The difficulty dis- 
appears, or at all events diminishes, when the reader has under- 
gone the influence sufficiently to have learnt to think somewhat 
in Browning’s manner—to have acquired, in short, something 
of Browning’s mental twist. The reader who has not under- 
gone the influence—the hypnosis, as one may almost say—may 
be of gigantic intellect and yet be baffled by everything except 
such simple pieces as Evelyn Hope and How they brought the 
good news from Ghent to Aiz. 

The deduction has sometimes been drawn that the value 
of Browning’s work is not so much poetical as philosophical and 
metaphysical; but the people who say that sort of thing are 
not the metaphysicians and the philosophers. They know better ; 
and anyone else may know better who will take the trouble to 
compare one of the many Handbooks to Browning with one of 
the many Handbooks to, let us say, Kant’s Critique of Pure 
Reason. There are plenty of people to whom the two texts, 
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so long as they are left unexplained, seem equally unintelligible ; 
but there is a world of difference in the intelligibility of the two 
explanations. The essential message of Kant, reduced to its 
lowest terms, still conveys no particular meaning to the average 
man in the street, but requires a further explanation which it 
is impossible to give to him. The essential message of Brown- 
ing, as set forth by Mr. Chesterton, or Professor Dowden, or 
Mrs. Orr, is as easy to apprehend as Little Arthur’s History of 
England or the Proverbial Philosophy of Martin Farquhar 
Tupper. 

To say that is not, of course, to disparage Browning, but 
merely to refuse to praise him for the wrong reasons, or to 
apply to his work inapplicable epithets which are not really 
eulogistic, though they are doubtless meant to be so. Meta- 
physical speculation is an impersonal thing. To be conducted 
profitably it needs to be conducted with the precision which 
is only possible in prose. Let anyone who thinks otherwise try 
to compose a metrical version of Green’s Prolegomena to Ethics, 
or F. H. Bradley’s Logic. The result of the endeavour will be 
equally bad as poetry and as metaphysics. Browning was far 
too-wise a man to make any such foolish attempt; far too wise 
to submit himself to the limitations which such a task imposes. 
His strength lies not in abstract thought, imposing recondite im- 
personal conclusions, but in rendering the experiences of the 
individual soul—or, rather, of diverse individual souls—in the 
presence of urgent but vexatious problems. That, whatever it 
may be, is not, in the metaphysician’s sense, metaphysics. The 
metaphysician would say of Browning’s poems, as the Senior 
Wrangler said of Milton’s, that they ‘ prove nothing.’ At the 
same time, they are more convincing than if they did, because 
their appeal to reason is mingled (as the metaphysician would 
say that it ought not to be) with the appeal. to emotion, and 
because the conclusion to which they lead is simple and desirable, 
but is not stripped of its plausibility by being made to appear 
too easy of attainment. 

The one word which is always appearing and reappearing 
in every exposition of Browning is optimism. It is in the 
nature of the case that optimism should be popular; but the 
obvious facts of life are such that a great deal of the current 
optimism, whether of poetry or of the pulpit, arouses our 
suspicion and mocks our intelligence. Such optimism, in short, 
is only pessimism in a thin disguise, instantly and scornfully 
penetrated by those who have learnt ‘how easily things go 
wrong.’ The bald statement, for instance, that ‘ All is for the 
best in’ the best of all possible worlds’ is really a. pessimistic 
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proposition. The optimistic view is that, however bad the 
realities, the possibilities are always better. 

Browning’s optimism is not of that shallow platitudinous 
kind, and is not, like the conventional optimism of the pulpit, 
imposed authoritatively without reference to the facts. It may 
be an emotional outburst, as in ‘God’s in His Heaven—all’s 
right ‘with the world.’ Even when it seems to be reasoned, it 
rests upon an emotional basis : some sense, not logically demon- 
strable, of the good which informs, and may proceed from, even 
evil experience. Above all, it has not that invariable over- 
confidence which irritates and provokes contention. As it can 
rise from the probable to the positive, so it can relapse from 
the positive to the probable. It wrestles with obstinate facts— 
and the wrestling is sometimes too quick to be easily followed ; 
and the substance of it is hope—not only inspired, but also 
justified, by love. 

That, obviously, is not metaphysics. . It'is hardly, even in 
the Euclidean sense, argument. Its value is as an elaboration 
of an intuition, a record of an experience, and an appeal to 
an instinct. There have been devout Browningites who have 
felt that Browning’s optimistic conclusions were wider than his 
premisses warranted.’ Professor Furnivall was such a one, as 
he admitted to the present writer only a few months before his 
death. 

. The talk had turned, somehow or other, upon Browning’s 
expressions of belief—a belief which he had not always held— 
in the continuance of a personal life after death: a belief which 
80 clearly had its source, if not its philosophical warrant, in his 
love for his wife, and the oppressive torture of the thought that 
there might be no renewal of it in any hereafter. ‘I don’t 
agree,’ said the founder of the Browning Society. ‘For my 
part I’m frankly an agnostic, prepared to wait and see. It’s 
no use pretending that one knows when one doesn’t, is it?’ But 
he was none the less an enthusiast because he felt that Browning 
had dotted the i’s and crossed the t’s of his creed too precisely. 
He was under the spell, that is to say, not of the argument, 
but of the poetry and the personality : an optimist under Brown- 
ing’s influence, for all his agnosticism, abounding in the energy 
which alternately prompts optimism and results from it, albeit 
retaining doubts which Browning, in his later years, seemed to 
have overcome. 

- In the view of Professor Dowden, Browning’s optimism was 
@ reasoned conviction, arrived at not through personal experi- 
ence, but in spite of it. He certainly did say, in his old age, 
that the unhappy days in his life had béen more numerous than 
the happy ones ; and his unhappiness, as certainly, never reduced 
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him to pessimism. Testimony of that sort, however, amounts 
to very little. A census of happy days is a census which it is 
impossible to take ; and the case is hardly one in which reasoned 
conviction can be separated from. intuitive perception. The 
arguments for optimism (or pessimism) are not like the demon- 
strations of geometry which appeal to all temperaments with. 
equal force. Conclusion first and argument afterwards is the 
normal order of thought in such matters; and, so far as it is 
possible for one man to judge of another’s life, one would say 
that the circumstances of Browning’s life—in spite of the great 
sorrow which cut it in half—were such as inevitably to suggest 
the optimistic view. Let us consider. 

In the first place, all the physical inducements to pessimism 
were eliminated by the enjoyment of exceptionally vigorous 
health. In the second place Browning knew what he wanted 
and got it—wanted, that is to say, to be a poet, and was enabled 
to be a poet without parental or pecuniary let or hindrance. 
In the third place his passion for romance was gratified, without 
the need of defying any social code, or setting himself at odds 
with the world; and his romance is one of the very few literary 
love stories which have continued as happily as they began, and 
have reached their end without any of the bitterness of dis- 
illusion. To realise the force of that last fact, one has only to 
contrast the circumstances and sequel of Browning’s and Miss 
Barrett’s elopement from Wimpole Street to Italy with those of 
George Sand’s and Alfred de Musset’s honeymoon in Venice. 
In the latter case we see a momentary caprice mistaken for a 
passion—a heart broken and thrown away—a lover transformed 
into a cynic and convinced, in the twinkling of an eye, that 
every woman was a grisette at heart. In the former our vision 
is of love, spiritualised and inextinguishable—an organic and 
ineradicable element of the two lives into which it had entered. 
Contrasting the two spectacles, we instinctively ask ourselves : 
Who, if not Alfred de Musset, was entitled to be a pessimist? 
Who, if not Robert Browning, was under an obligation to be an 
optimist ? 

One has no difficulty in naming poets whose lives were appar- 
ently more romantic than Browning’s, or poets whom a severer 
emotional discipline has brought into closer contact with certain 
realities. One can name none whose experiences have combined 
in an equal degree the excitements of romance and the advan- 
tages derivable from placid accordance with the conventions. 
Extremes seem to meet in the record: the headlong enterprise, 
as it were, of Shelley, and the sober, well-regulated domesticity 
of Wordsworth; and his happiness, in so far as we have the 
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means of measuring it, would appear to have been greater than 
that which either Wordsworth or Shelley enjoyed. 

In the chronicles of Wordsworth’s life we find rapture and 
ecstasy lacking. The great proof of the limitation is the fact 
that he invited his sister to accompany his bride and himself on 
his honeymoon. Shelley, on the other hand, though he knew 
rapture, knew disenchantment also, He was always ‘ seeking 
in a mortal image the likeness of what is perhaps eternal,’ but 
always failing to find it there. The social boycott oppressed him 
indirectly by its oppression of his wife, who revealed herself 
under its influence as common-place, conventional, and peevish. 
He and she both penned confessions of failure : she in the poem 
wrung from her by Shelley’s death, he in the ‘ Stanzas Written 
in Dejection near Naples,’ which were no mere literary exercise. 

Browning’s case was far more fortunate. He achieved such 
romance in his life as lay beyond the range of Wordsworth’s 
dreams; and he achieved it without breaking any of the rules 
to which importance was attached in his native Camberwell ; 
and the joy which he had won he kept until the hour of the 
great tragedy. The world, recognising his romance as legiti- 
mately romantic, made no difficulties. Though he boasted him- 
self ‘ever a fighter,’ he was never called upon to fight for his 
happiness as Shelley was. There was no special boycott, but a 
cooing chorus of sympathetic admiration; and he was never 
brought to face the doubt whether he had indeed found the like- 
ness of the eternal in a mortal image. Everything, in short, 
happened in such a way as Camberwell could commend ; and yet 
nothing happened which could give any scoffer an excuse for 
deploring the limitations of the Camberwell point of view. And 
so we come to, and may properly pause to dwell upon, the story 
of Browning’s elopement with Miss Barrett. 

We know all about it; and, of course, there are those who 
insist that we ought never to have been allowed to know. Even 
Mr. Chesterton expresses regret at the publication of the love 
letters: on the ground, apparently, that their peculiarities of 
diction tend to make sacred emotion ridiculous—a tendency 
which, it is to be feared, is no rare characteristic of love letters. 
One might reply that, when the sacred emotion stands the test, 
then no great harm. is done ; that it is precisely because romance 
triumphed so completely in the story that the world is curious 
about it; that the documents help us to visualise what seemed, 
in the early biographies, written without them, a bald and un- 
convincing narrative; and finally that they carry us back, as 
no mere summary of events could do, to those Early Victorian 
times in which the scene was laid. The essence of the love story 
is, of course, like the essence of all love stories, universal ; but 
Vou. LXXI—No, 423 3Q 
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the details and the mise-en-scéne are nothing if not Early 
Victorian. The spectacle is not one of emancipated thinkers in 
revolt against Early Victorian restrictions. It is a spectacle of 
Early Victorianism accomplishing its own triumph in its own 
way, without doing violence to any single article of its accepted 
code. 

There is nothing, it is true, characteristically Early Victorian 
in the actual language of the letters. Early Victorian language 
is, in @ general way, intelligible; and the phraseology here is 
often as confusing as a corrupt chorus of the Agamemnon, or 
the less grammatical of the speeches in Thucydides. But the 
situation is Early Victorian; and so is the way of handling it; 
. and so—most especially—is Miss Elizabeth Barrett. The 
present generation of unchaperoned, golf-playing, and revolting 
daughters would have as little patience and sympathy with Miss 
Elizabeth Barrett as with Miss Amelia Sedley, of whom Miss 
Barrett, in spite of her great gifts, sometimes reminds one. 
She was a malade imaginaire, stretched on a sofa, partly by 
compulsion, but partly also by conviction. At the age of forty, 
or thereabouts, and with a distinguished literary record behind 
her, she still feared to face an angry father, and harboured an 
old-world terror of strange men on the principle of omne ignotum 
pro horrifico. 

She was, of course, in the language of her time, a ‘ blue-stock- 
ing.’ She knew several languages, including Greek, and con- 
tributed to the Atheneum as well as writing poetry. One may 
say, no doubt, that she ‘lived her own life,’ in the sense that 
a certain intellectual, and even emotional, life of her own bubbled 
up in her whether she would or not; but she lived it in the face 
of Early Victorian protests, with Early Victorian submissiveness. 
Moreover, she went through life, especially when she walked 
abroad, with a complete set of the Early Victorian apparatus and 
paraphernalia : a lapdog, a carpet bag, a respirator, a flask of 
smelling-salts, and a supply of sal volatile, for use on the smallest 
emotional provocation. One seems to miss nothing—unless it 
be perhaps a talking parrot in a cage; and one feels a pleasure 
in filling up the picture with this Pre-Raphaelite accumulation 
of detail because it seems such a very unlikely mise-en-scéne for 
@ new setting of the old story of Prince Charming and the 
Sleeping Beauty. 

Prince Charming assuredly was not expected either by the 
Sleeping Beauty herself or by those about her. It is seldom 
that a Prince Charming comes to look for his Sleeping Beauty 
in a darkened sick-room, reeking with a malade imaginaire’s 
restoratives ; and in this case the couch of the malade imaginaire 
was jealously guarded by anxious relatives who had accepted her 
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as an eternal invalid, and stood around her to protect her nerves 
from any rude and sudden shock. They did not understand that 
sudden shock is sometimes the most effective cure for weakened 
nerves—as in the case, related in a well-known medical work 
on hysteria, of the lady who imagined that she was paralysed, 
but found that she could jump up and run when a passing soldier 
‘stooped to kiss her in her bath-chair. Indeed, Miss Barrett’s 
father was a man who would probably have regarded the cure, 
by whatever means effected, of so confirmed an invalid as a 
‘blasphemous defiance of the declared will of Providence; and 
herself, though nearly forty years of age, hardly felt herself 
-grown up, but had all the Early Victorian shrinking from conduct 
which could be classed as ‘ bold.” So events moved slowly, with 
-all the Early Victorian hesitations and lettings of ‘I dare not’ 
‘wait upon ‘I would.’ 

It began when Browning, at the suggestion of Kenyon, who 
-was Miss Barrett’s friend as well as his, wrote to Miss Barrett 
to tell her that her poetry had given him great pleasure; and 
one knows pretty well how a modern woman of forty—the 
romantic age—would have behaved in the circumstances. She 
would have known whether she wished the correspondence to 
lead to acquaintance or not; and if she had decided in the 
affirmative, she would have told Kenyon to bring the admirer 
of her genius to tea, or would hérself have let him know that 
she was always at home on the first and third Tuesdays. A 
‘simple matter, as it seems to us; and it had to come to that— 
or something of the sort—in the end. But there had also to 
‘be preliminary negotiations ; and those preliminary negotiations 
took no less than five months to complete. So far was Miss 
Barrett removed, in spite of her great artistic gifts, from the 
frank and easy camaraderie of the present century. 

If she was not actually afraid of being seen by a strange 
man, she was, at any rate, quite sure that she ought to be, and 
that both her family and the strange man himself would be 
‘surprised and shocked at her if she were not. So she put it 
-off, and put it off, making one excuse after another—her health, 
‘the weather, &c.—and protesting, with all the retiring feminine 
“modesty of her epoch, that she was not worth seeing : 


There is nothing to see in me; nor to hear in me—I never learnt to 
‘talk as you do in London. . . If my poetry is worth anything to any 
eye, it is the flower of me. . . The rest of me is nothing but a root, 
fit for the ground and the dark. And if I write all this egotism it is for 
‘shame; and because I feel ashamed of having made a fuss about what is 
not worth it; and because you are extravagant in caring so for a per- 
umission which will be nothing to you afterwards. 
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It is just what Amelia Sedley might have said if she had been 
capable of such complicated sentences ; and we may take it that. 
Amelia Sedley would also have been capable of the postscript : 
“If on Tuesday you should not be well, pray do not come!’ 
One can imagine Amelia Sedley, too, hinting at the possibility | 
of ‘an unforeseen obstacle,’ and enveloping the innocent visit 
in mystery, for all the world as if it were a guilty intrigue : ‘ My 
sister will bring you upstairs to me; and we will talk; or you 
will talk; and you will try to be indulgent, and like me as well 
as you can.” Moreover one may doubt whether Miss Barrett 
saw, any more than Amelia Sedley would have seen, any humour 
in Browning’s playful expression of satisfaction that at least he 
was not suspected of any desire to ‘make mainprize of the 
stray cloaks and umbrellas downstairs.’ One feels when one 
reads these things that one is indeed back in Dark Ages, hardly 
comprehensible to us, when things happened very differently 
from now. 

There is more than a suggestion, again, of the Dark Ages 
in the incident which so nearly broke off the intercourse as soon 
as it had begun: in Browning’s apprehension, that is to say, 
that the pleasure of his society might be disturbing to Miss. 
Barrett’s peace of mind, and his offer to withdraw before irre- 
parable harm was done. To us, of course, who look at the 
matter from the modern point of view, his self-consciousness in 
the matter seems infinitely vain and silly; but it was really an 
act of deference to the social tyranny of the times. The possi- 
bilities of comradeship between men and women had not yet: 
been realised. An unmarried man could hardly speak to an un- 
married woman without taking the risk of being asked his 
‘intentions,’ especially in such parts of the town as Camber- 
well. It was supposed that the state of Miss Barrett’s health: 
forbade the entertaining of ‘intentions’; and Browning's. 
mistake was indubitably due to an excess of suburban delicacy. 
It was by the tact with which she helped him out of it that 
Miss Barrett proved her superiority to Amelia Sedley—and, 
incidentally, to her Early Victorianism. She sent the letter 
back, and Browning burnt it, with curses on a fatuity which was- 
not personal but belonged to his period; and camaraderie was, 
in fact, established, and developed into the romance which 
ended in the most famous elopement in literary history. 

It would take too long, and it would be superfluous, to retell 
the story in detail. All that one need do is to note how the 
Early Victorian atmosphere made dark and devious a situation 
which would nowadays be regarded as of absolute simplicity. 
Miss Barrett, it must be remembered, was forty, and had private 
means—some 4001. or 5001. a year—she was too unworldly to 
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have informed herself of the exact figure. Browning was socially 
eligible, and had a sufficient allowance from his father. It seems 
to us a case, if ever there was one, ‘not for ‘asking papa,’ but 
for telling him; but Miss Barrett was equally afraid of telling 
and of asking. She had all Amelia Sedley’s sense of subjection 
to her father, and more than Amelia Sedley’s fear of him. She 
had to deceive because she dared not defy. Her lover had to 
give her the courage even to deceive; and, as for defiance—her 
dread of that, course, and her grounds for it, are graphically put 
in one of the letters, in which she reports a confidential talk 
with her sister : 

‘If a Prince of Eldorado should come, with a pedigree of lineal descent 
from signory in one hand and a ticket of good behaviour from the nearest 
Independent chapel in the other——’ 

‘ Why, even then,’ said my sister Arabella, ‘it would not do.’ 

‘Would not do,’ indeed, was an  understatement—a 
euphemism. Miss Barrett’s position was, in fact, like that of 
a servant in a house which has for its guiding maxim: ‘ No 
followers allowed.’ If Mr. Barrett should find out that his 
daughter had a ‘follower,’ and that ‘that man,’ as he called 
Browning, was something more than a mere literary adviser, 
who passed the time between the headaches in talking about the 
Agamemnon choruses, why then : 

We would be able to meet never again in this room, nor to have inter- 
course by letter through the ordinary channel. I mean that letters of 
yours addressed to me here would infallibly be stopped and destroyed— 
af not opened. 

So that there was nothing for it but for the lovers to do the 
thing which, having attained years of discretion, they had a 
perfect right to do, as stealthily as if they had been partners 
in some nefarious conspiracy. Miss Barrett had to fortify herself 
with sal volatile before doing it, and to collapse on to a sofa 
afterwards. That is one of the Early Victorian touches ; and the 
other is the carpet bag, which Miss Barrett did not dare to 
carry out of the house with her, but had to dispatch as ‘ luggage 
in advance.’ Most Early Victorian of all, however, is Miss 
Barrett’s fluttering way of suggesting that, as her father had 
laid a plan for transporting the family to the country, in order 
that the Wimpole Street house may be redecorated and repaired, 
her lover might perhaps like to expedite his enterprise : 

If we are taken away on Monday . . .-what then? . . . It seems quite 
too soon and too sudden for us to set out on our Italian adventure now— 
and perhaps even we could not compass——. Well—but you must think for 
both of us. . . I will do what you wish—understand. 


And so to Paris, and thence to Italy; Browning being so 
excited that he read the railway time-table wrongly, but Miss 
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Barrett retaining sufficient presence of mind to point out his. 
mistake to him—a proof, perhaps, that there is one occasion 
in life on which a woman, even though she be a poet, may be 
depended upon for more composed practical sagacity than a man. 
*I know not,’ wrote their friend Mrs. Jameson from Paris, ‘ how 
the two poet heads and poet hearts will get on through this 
prosaic world.’ But the prosaic world had, in fact, no terrors 
for them. They did not find it prosaic, and were hardly con- 
scious of the need for any special courage in facing it; and the 
story is one which the lover of contrasts may find it piquant to 
place side by side with that other story, already referred to, of 
George Sand’s Italian honeymoon with Alfred de Musset. 

Assuredly there was nothing Early Victorian about George 
Sand. She flashes upon us, at the first glance, as a far more 
romantic figure than Miss Barrett: one who had the courage 
of her convictions, and did far more daring things, with a far 
more exalted moral tone. She took the initiative; she 
generalised; she appealed to the Higher Law—having first 
defined it to her satisfaction. Her sojourn at Venice with 
Musset seemed to her not so much an individual as a symbolic 
act—a great and luminous example—a manifesto of the Feminism 
of the Romantic Movement. The step she took was taken in 
the light of day, with the proud air of one who had achieved 
a triumph for her sex. She extorted permission from Musset’s 
mother; and Musset’s brother saw her off at the office of the 
diligence. The adventure of the Brownings seems infinitely 
trivial—the merest child’s play—by comparison. 

And yet the laugh (if it had been a laughing matter) would, 
in the end, have been on the Brownings’ side. In the case of 
George Sand, very few months had passed before the romance 
had ended in a wrangle, the repercussions of which have hardly 
yet died away; and love was succeeded by disenchantment ; and 
the Dead Sea fruit had turned to ashes; and the boy who had 
been the brightest hope of the Romantic Movement succumbed 
to pessimism as to some corroding and incurable disease, and 
lost all faith in women because one woman had covered her 
infidelities by the profane use of sacred words. For Browning 
and his wife, on the contrary, there was neither disenchantment 
nor disillusion. Their hold on the passion which they had 
approached by steering such a devious and respectful course 
among the rocks and shoals of Early Victorian convention and 
etiquette was far stronger than that of the lovers who, in the 
pride of their strength, laughed all the codes to scorn, and made 
a religion of emotional anarchism because it suited them to be 
emotional anarchists. 

The contrast between the two experiences would have been 
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an instructive subject for Mrs. Browning and George Sand to 
discuss when, some years later, they made each other’s acquaint- 
ance; but we may be as certain as it is ever possible to be of 
anything that they did not discuss it. Possibly George Sand’s 
consciousness of that contrast was one of the reasons why she 
and Mrs. Browning did not get on very well together in spite 
of their regard for each other’s talents; but even for that con- 
jecture there is no evidential warrant, and it would be easy 
to find other explanations. Mrs. Browning’s chief feeling about 
George Sand would seem, after all, to have been that curiosity 
about women who toss their bonnets over the windmills, which 
is the last infirmity of women who would not dream of doing 
anything of the kind. George Sand was, for her, ‘a noble 
woman—under the mud’ ; but she was very conscious of the mud, 
and Browning himself was, if possible, even more conscious of 
it, with the result that ‘we always felt that we couldn’t pene- 
trate—couldn’t really touch her—it was all vain.’ 

As, indeed, it was bound to be in view of the great gulf 
fixed between Wimpole Street and Camberwell and the Latin 
Quarter; between the cautious timidity of the Early Victorians, - 
making a great ado about a very little unconventionality, terribly 
afraid that they were kicking over traces when they were only 
legitimately and decorously stepping over them, and the sublime 
assurance of the great Romantics who called God to witness, 
boasting that they ‘felt good’ while plucking forbidden fruit, 
and whose poems and novels have been described as an Imitatio 
Magdalene or Samaritane—‘a marriage service for use when 
eloping with a neighbour’s wife.’ 

It would be tempting to generalise; but it is always unsafe 
to do so when speaking of the experiences of men and women 
of genius. ‘Exceptional people,’ it has been written, ‘may do 
exceptional things with impunity’; and the Early Victorianism 
of the Brownings was quite as exceptional in persons of their 
intellectual calibre and artistic temperaments as George Sand’s 
appeal to Pantheism as the sanction of free love. Their great 
and sustained emotional triumph may, therefore, have been due 
to their personal genius, and have been attained, not because 
they kept so close to the conventional high-road of sentiment, 
but in spite of their constitutional reluctance to diverge from it. 

None the less it was a very remarkable triumph; and it is 
a remarkable fact that, though passion is usually associated with 
lawlessness rather than with the domestic affections, the most 
conventional love affair in modern literary annals has not only 
inspired some of the most passionately convincing modern love 
poems, but has also coloured the poet’s entire outlook on life. 
Browning’s love did not, indeed, give him his optimism—for he 
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was an optimist by nature; but it gave his optimism the motive 
and justification to which it owes its world-wide appeal. And 
he acknowledged the debt—we may read the acknowledgment in 
the line: 

Where my heart lies let my brain lie also. 


That is why it seemed worth while, on this centenary 
occasion, to dwell on a love story which, shown to us, as 
Browning let it be shown, under the microscope, seemed so 
trivial, and yet was fruitful of so much. 

FRANCIS GRIBBLE. 











THE NEXT ATTACK UPON THE LAND 


THE campaign against Capital that was inaugurated with the 
Budget of 1909 appears now to have got beyond the control 
of its inceptors. But although the disastrous consequences of the 
great coal strike are insistent upon us, it is not well to forget that 
a fresh attack is preparing by those battalions which succeeded 
two years ago in obtaining legislative sanction for a first instal- 
ment of their ideas with regard to the land. 

That Budget and its sequelae, Form IV. and the ‘New 
Domesday,’ or National Valuation, are among the relics of a 
recent past which most men would willingly leave to moulder with 
wrecks of forgotten deliriums. And even the author of the 
measure which brought those monstrous births to the world’s light 
seems to have tired of them, and to have made up his mind that 
their day—or at any rate the day of their use as political rather 
than as administrative instruments—is over. As far as the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is concerned, the Insurance Act 
seems to have blotted out the Finance Act. Like some magni- 
ficent Maharajah, he plans and builds a succession of gorgeous 
legislative palaces, each one vaster than the last ; as soon as the 
roof is on one such edifice, his brisk brain is busy with the next ; 
but he never deigns to repair what was built before and has 
already crumbled, or to carry out later what was left undone at 
first. The staring gaps in the last structure, the ruinous breaches, 
will escape (he thinks) the sight of that expectant public which is 
supposed to be watching with a beating heart the rise of the new 
building. The Indian potentate is credited with the superstition 
that if he ceases for an instant to have a new and costly treasure- 
house in course of erection his reign is at an end. Surely this 
- cannot be the fear that impels our British autocrat ever to build 
afresh, without completing and without maintaining? 

But the National Valuation, with all its expenditure of work 
and money, is only a beginning; even the taxes levied by its 
means are only a gentle introduction to the more serious taxation 
which it is desired to impose upon those who are interested in the 
land. As yet the dart has only been shaken; now they are 
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threatened with that stroke of the dart which shall seize them 
with pangs unfelt before, while it brings to those who help the 
community with their labour blessings of which they have never 
dreamt. In plain prose—if the eloquent peroration to the Fourth 
Report of the United Committee for the Taxation of Land Values 
may be called plain prose—such taxation, when in full working, 
is to ‘ make rent a public fund.’ According to a still more plain- 
spoken pamphlet, published by the same body and somewhat 
unfortunately named ‘ Form IV.—What next? ’, 168 Members of 
Parliament have petitioned the Prime Minister (and have received 
a sympathetic reply to their memorial) to empower local authorities 
to levy rates on the basis of the National Valuation, as well as to 
levy a ‘ Budget tax.on all Land Values to be applied : 

(a) In providing a national fund to be allocated toward the 
cost of such service as Education, Poor Relief, Main Roads, 
Asylums, and Police, thereby reducing the local rates ; and 

(b) In substitution of the duties on tea, sugar, cocoa, and other 
articles of food.’ ‘ What next?’ we may well ask. 

Condemned as unauthorised by as strong a tribunal as exists 
in these kingdoms, that unlucky attempt at a buff-paper thumb- 
screw called ‘Form IV.’ now serves only to point a moral. But 
the National Valuation; to which it was once intended to serve as 
@ guide, is still alive. When the Inland Revenue Commissioners 
issued their last report, that valuation was employing an army of at 
least 172 permanent officials, and 1376 other gentlemen who 
were, it is said, ‘engaged on a temporary footing ’ ; all these being 
additional to the ‘ Land Valuation Officers,’ who were apparently 
only employed in the financial year 1910-11, but whose services in 
that year cost the State 174,0001. By the 31st of October 1911 
the Land Valuation Staff (including both permanent and tempor- 
ary members) had increased to 2301; and the annual salaries of 
these gentlemen amounted to no less a sum than 323,000/. It 
seems likely that the National Valuation will continue to employ 
large numbers of officials, whether on a permanent or a temporary 
footing, and to cost considerable sums until it is—save the mark ! 
—completed. Its opponents think that it will take at least twenty 
years ; its friends say five years; and the Prime Minister once, 
in an enthusiastic moment, hoped to see it finished in a year. 
That first year has long since come to an end; when it closed, | 
provisional valuations had been issued for 370,000 pieces of land, 
out of nearly 11,000,000 that have to be valued. But stay! in 
that year also, the Land Valuation Department made the momen- 
tous discovery that the manor of East Quantockshead was still in 
the hands of a lineal descendant of a man who held it at the time 
of the Old Domesday Book, William the Conqueror’s Domesday 
Book—a horrid symptom of that feudal state of affairs which it 
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was one of the objects of the ‘New Domesday’ to abolish for 
ever. 

Let us see now what this National Valuation actually is. The 
memorial and pamphlet ask that its completion may be hastened, 
and that it may be made accessible to the public—the public may 
not examine a man’s income-tax returns to ascertain his income, 
but if his capital is in land, they are to be made free of this infor- 
mation as to ifs values—and describe it as ‘the valuation of all 
land apart from improvements, provided for in the Budget of 
1909-10.’ That Act provides for a valuation of ‘all land in the 
United Kingdom,’ in which each plot in separate occupation is to 
have four different values assigned to it ; and by a subsequent Act 
owners are given a conditional power to demand the aggregation 
of contiguous plots up to 100 acres. The four values are called : 
gross value, full site value, total value, and assessable site value ; 
the last being also called original site value, or site value sans 
phrases. If any plot has a value for agricultural purposes differing 
from the assessable site value, the value for agricultural purposes 
(ascertained on some principle undefined) is also to be shown. Of 
the four values that are defined, only the first, the gross value, has 
any relation to any value that is ascertained in the ordinary course 
of business, or that has ever before been estimated for purposes 
of taxation. The definition of these four values takes up two whole 
pages of the King’s Printer’s copy, but it may be said—briefly and 
I hope not unfairly—that the gross value is intended to represent 
the market value of the piece of land if unencumbered ; the full 
site value to represent the gross value after deducting the value 
attributable to buildings and appurtenant machinery, to timber 
and growing crops ; the total value to represent the gross value as 
diminished by any burden of fixed charges and public rights to 
which the land is actually subject ; and the assessable site value 
to represent the ultimate residue, still further reduced by the 
value attributable to the expenditure of money upon the land by 
owners or tenants of the land, so long as it has not been spent 
with a view to purely agricultural improvements, and by certain 
minor deductions. Minerals are not to be taken into account in 
any of these estimates ; the provisions for the inclusion of minerals 
in the National Valuation, or for their exclusion if unworked, and 
the definitions of the value of minerals, are very complicated, and 
cannot be dealt with in this place. All the values of land that have 
been mentioned are to be estimated as on the 30th of April 1999; 

the only provision for a revision of these values applies merely ta 
undeveloped land, that is to land not covered with buildings, and 
not used for any business but agriculture. But these values are 
not to be ascertained for all the land in the United Kingdom ; the 
assessable site value of land used for the purpose of railways, 
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-canals, docks, or waterworks is taken to be the actual cost of the 
land to the company or body so using it. 

Pausing here for a moment, and assuming—only for a moment 
-—that the objects of the United Committee and of the memo- 
vialising members are right and just, it is manifest that the - 
‘National Valuation, as it stands, cannot effectively serve these 
objects. 

In the first place, it will not be correct up to date; it is 
not correct now, because the values are estimated as on the 
30th of April 1909, we are now in April 1912, and a very small 
proportion of the Valuation has been completed; and if and 
when it is finished, it will of course be much less correct in 
relation to the conditions then prevailing in the land market. 
‘The earliest date at which the Government now hope for the 
‘Valuation to be completed is some time before March 1915; 
and I do not suppose the most ardent memorialist would 
‘desire that taxes or rates should be levied in 1915 upon a 
basis of value which obtained in 1909; still less is it possible 
‘that that value should remain stereotyped for all time as the 
measure of taxation. Secondly, the National Valuation is not 
@ ‘valuation of all land apart from improvements,’ because, 
-as has been shown, the Act expressly prohibits the valuers from 
making any deduction for the value attributable to agricultural 
improvements. In the third place, the value of land used for 
railways, canals, docks and waterworks is not shown at all, 
improvements or no improvements; for the cost of such land 
may be a very different thing from its value, as those enthusiasts 
who gird at the land-owners for having, as they say, extracted ex- 
cessive sums from railway companies and so on as compensation 
for parting with some of their land, are never tired of protesting ; 
it was indeed one of the express objects of the National Valua- 
tion that such ‘ extortion’ should be rendered impossible in the 
future. Lastly, the National Valuation results in many cases 
in @ minus quantity for assessable site value; this is understood 
to be due to the deduction in respect of permanent charges, fee- 
farm rents and so forth, and Mr. Wedgwood has on two recent 
occasions stated in the House of Commons that for this reason 
the basis upon which he and his friends propose to levy the rates 
is the ‘full site value,’ which does not take such charges into 
account. If he had not repeated the-statement, it could scarcely 
‘have been conceived that he meant what he said, for the full 
site value shows no deduction for improvements other than 
‘buildings and their appurtenances, and timber and growing 
things; the deduction for improvements generally is not made 
until the assessable site value is reached, and the assessable site 
value takes into account the permanent charges. Neither does 
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any of the various values now shown in the Valuation leave out 
of account all improvements, or even all non-agricultural im- 
provements, and at the same time disregard the permanent. 
charges. ; 

In these four points, then, the National Valuation, as it: 
is now directed to be carried out, fails to serve the fresh: 
objects to which it is sought to apply it. It is easy to talk 
of amendment; and no doubt the Act could be amended to- 
meet some of these points. But what then? If the Act is 
amended so as to secure the National Valuation being corrected 
from year to year and brought up to date sufficiently to serve 
as a permanent basis of assessment, not only the 172 permanent. 
officials, but a large number of those other members of the band. 
of 2301 who are now only ‘engaged on a temporary footing” 
must remain as a continuous burden upon the national finances. 
If a deduction is to be made for the value due to agricultural. 
improvements, every plot of land which has such a value, and: 
of which the valuation is completed before the amending Act is. 
passed, will have to be re-valued ‘as on the 30th of April 1909’ 
—and the labour and money already expended on the valuation 
of those plots will be thrown away. The values of all the plots. 
valued before the amending Act will have to be re-calculated so 
as to show a sum which allows for improvements generally, and 
which at the same time takes no account of fixed charges. 

On those points, then, the Act may, as a legislative measure, 
be capable of amendment—but at what expense of work and’ 
money’ wasted in the past, at what cost in the future? On the 
other hand, in the matter of placing an ‘ unimproved value ’ upon: 
the sites of railways, canals, docks and waterworks, the Act is. 
incapable of satisfactory amendment. No one can tell the site 
value of a railway. Is it the agricultural value of the adjoining 
land? Is the valuer to imagine the permanent way only to be 
non-existent, or is he also to wipe out the embankment that sup- 
ports it? Where the railway crosses a river, is he to suppose: 
that two different companies own the strips of land abutting on 
either bank, or is he to take it that the same railway company 
owns both strips, with the right to connect them by a bridge? 
If the former, the site value of the railway can be no greater 
than that of a strip of pasture beside it. The second hypothesis 
of course accords more with common sense and with the facts. 
—but if we take the bridge into account, or even the right to- 
construct it, we are not finding the unimproved value of the 
land. What is the value of the ground occupied by a water- 
main, or the bed of a canal? Are we to assume the canal 
filled up again with earth, and cattle feeding upon it, like the- 
Roman Forum in our grandfathers’ day? 

These are some of the insoluble problems which make it im-- 
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possible to produce a site value for the great statutory undertakings 

that provide the greater part of our civilised amenities ; and they 
explain why the Legislature in its wisdom has refrained from 
enacting that in the national valuation the land that they use 
should be valued at anything but its prime cost. But in exer- 
cising this commendable self-restraint, the Legislature—low be 
it spoken—was merely ‘hedging.’ The truth is that the case 
of the railway or the canal is a reductio ad absurdum of the 
whole attempt to estimate a site value. Great Britain is an old 
country, and much of its land has been fully improved for 
hundreds of years; an enormous proportion of it has been in 
enjoyment of all the improvements it can bear since the days of 
George the Third, when the great roads and canals were made. 
Most of our main lines of railway and a great part of the vast 
network of branch lines have now been in existence for some 
sixty or seventy years, and there are no large areas of improvable 
land in England which still remain to be ‘opened up’ by modern 
means of communication. Since the days when the use of land 
was paid for in military service and not in money, the inhabitants 
of this island have not been in the habit of buying, still less of 
valuing, land apart from the improvements upon it; and there 
is no canon in this country, such as there may be among the 
vast tracts of practically virgin land in Canada or the Antipodes, 
for ascertaining the unimproved value. Moreover, except for 
the purpose of sale, Englishmen at any rate are not in the 
habit of estimating land at a capital value; and even when 
estimating for sale, they value the land at so many years’ pur- 
chase of the rent. Rent, or annual value, is the Englishman’s 
ordinary measure of the value of land. All our local rates, all 
our imperial taxes on land, have long been imposed upon this 
basis. 

Under the Poor Relief Act of 1601, the overseers of the 
parishes, upon whom that Statute imposed the duty of raising 
money for the relief of the poor, performed their task by making 
assessments upon the annual value of land as well as upon 
personal property; but the difficulty of rating the latter class 
of property became too great, and towards the end of the 
eighteenth century assessments on ships and stock-in-trade and 
personal profits gradually dropped out of use, until they 
were prohibited by a temporary Act of 1840, which has 
been continued for various periods to the present day. Until 
1910, the basis of annual value, which the overseers adopted 
because they knew no other, was the only basis of all rates and 
taxes on land except the death duties. And we know no other 
basis to-day that is not wholly artificial: a fact of which there 
can be no better testimony than that of the Land Values Depart- 
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ment at Somerset House itself, which issued Form IV. It was 
their task to ascertain capital values of land according to certain 
definitions, which I have already summarised. It was not their 
duty to ascertain annual value. Yet when they issued a form 
of return which was to give them information on matters which 
may properly be required for the purpose of ascertaining those 
capital values, they put to owners occupying their own property 
this question :—‘If the person making the return is also the 
occupier, state the annual value; i.e. the sum for which the 
property is worth to be let to a yearly tenant, the owner keeping 
it in repair.” The words ‘to be let’ are printed in bold black 
type. The illegality of this question does not concern us here, 
for the Court of Appeal has pronounced upon that ; the moral lies 
in this, that the Department, being called upon to make estimates 
of capital value, think that in order to do so they must try to 
obtain from the owner an estimate of the annual value, and 
consider it worth while for that end to run a risk of having the 
whole proceeding declared to be unauthorised. Can there be 
stronger evidence that, in England, in any case where no rent 
exists it is necessary to invent one? 

Of the values to be estimated in the National Valuation, the 
only one which is utilised in the Budget of 1909-10 for the purpose 
of taxation is the assessable or original site value, and that is 
used for two only of the new taxes—namely, the increment value 
duty and the undeveloped land duty. Owing to the ingenuity of 
the framers of that measure, it is to the interest of the owners 
to place that value as high as possible for the purposes of incre- 
ment value duty, and as. low as possible for the purposes of un- 
developed land duty. It follows, as a corollary which scarcely 
needs stating, that it is to the interest of the Crown to have the 
value as low as possible for the one duty ; as high as possible for 
the other. Now these two dilemmas might perhaps co-operate to 
produce an accurate result, if all the land were being valued at 
once. But, quite naturally and in order that the taxes may be 
collected when they fall due, land which is likely to give occasion 
for the levy of either of these taxes is being valued first ; the two 
taxes are not necessarily now leviable in respect of the same 
classes of land, and the increment value duty applies of course 
to many classes of land other than undeveloped land. For the . 
increment value duty is to be collected in respect to any descrip- 
tion of land on the occasion of sale, of the grant of a lease for 
more than fourteen years, of death, and on certain periodical 
occasions with regard to corporations and other bodies ; while the 
undeveloped land duty is an annual tax levied (if I may put it 
shortly) on agricultural land which has more than an agricultural 
value, and on vacant town sites. Consequently, it will only be 
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in regard to a minority of the pieces of land to be valued in the 
National Valuation that all the causes named can co-operate to 
produce accuracy. Value must always be a question of individual 
estimate, especially when it has to be ascertained upon new and 
artificial principles. It is clear from ministerial speeches and 
from the Report of the Inland Revenue Commissioners that 
Ministers are commendably anxious for the National Valuation 
to be carried through with as little friction and as little litigation 
as possible. Now, the way to bring about this desirable end is 
for the Crown gracefully to give way to those who object or appeal ; 
and to settle figures by way of compromise rather than to allow 
disputed cases to become public in the Press, or to be brought up 
in Parliament. In other words, the richer classes of landowners 
who can afford professional advice and assistance and who take 
the trouble to employ it very largely have their own way with the 
valuations, while the poorer or less active persons who are 
interested in land go to the wall. In this connexion it must 
not be forgotten that ‘owners’ of land as defined in the Act of 
1910 include leaseholders with more than fifty years unexpired, 
and it can scarcely be necessary to point out once more that among 
the owners of English land there is a large proportion of people 
of small means, who are not ‘ dukes’ in any sense. For all these 
reasons—and for others which cannot be stated here without exces- 
sive technicality—the National Valuation when completed may 
or may not be a good guide for the assessment of increment value 
duty and undeveloped land duty ; it will not be a record, eternal 
in the heavens, of the values of land—and it ought not to be made 
the basis of a general rating or a general taxation for which it 
was not originally intended to serve. 

What reasons then are alleged for making this sudden and 
fundamental change in a system of local taxation which has grown 
up gradually during the last three hundred years, which has not 
been imported from abroad, and which may be presumed therefore 
to have some relation to the conditions of English land and to 
the character of the English people? According to the Lord 
Advocate, in a speech from which the United Committee think 
it worth while to circulate an extract, these reasons are to be 
found in the facts that land does not owe its existence to man, that 
it is limited in quantity, that it is necessary for our existence, for 
our production, and for the exchange of our products, that it 
cannot be carried away or concealed. Now these statements are 
undoubtedly true. But which of them (except perhaps the first) 
is not true of capital also? It is true that we cannot exist with- 
out land ; but at this stage of our complicated civilisation, surely 
it is a useless platitude. We must have land to stand, to sit, to 
lie down upon; but every one of us must have capital to keep 
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him alive. Without capital how does the child live until he is 
strong enough to ply a spade? On the wages of his father, it 
may be said. But how does his father earn wages, unless there 
be capital invested in the business that keeps him employed? 
If he were not paid until the corn grown on the field that he has 
ploughed comes into the market, until the house of which he 
helped to lay the foundations is let, who would support his child 
in the meantime? But it is a waste of time to deal with these 
absurdities ; they need only to be stated. In the twentieth century 
we do not live upon the berries that we can gather off wild bushes, 
nor yet upon the milk of our own goats. Not one of us could, 
in this intricate world of ours, remain alive beyond the next meal- 
time if he were not supported by capital—his own or another’s. 
Of course capital is a necessity of production and of exchange ; 
equally of course, capital, so much at any rate as is invested in 
buildings and machinery, cannot be carried away or concealed. 

So far Mr. Ure’s dogmas are true, but true of capital as well 
as of land. There are, however, two more of his ‘reasons’ of 
which the same cannot be said. ‘ Land does not owe its value to 
anything which its owner chooses to spend upon it. Land owes 
its value entirely to the presence and activity and existence of the 
community.’ I hesitate to say that these statements are untrue, 
because I should be answered that the word ‘land’ was used in 
the sense of ‘ unimproved land.’ But if the word is used in this 
sense, then they contain no practical truth; for no man in 
England can wholly separate the land from the improvements, 
and no man—other than an ardent partisan of Land Values 
taxation—uses the word ‘land’ as meaning anything else than 
the land as he sees it, covered with dwelling houses or factories 
if it be town land ; drained, embanked, fenced, if it be agricultural 
land. Moreover these sentences assume that all the enhanced 
value of land which is due to improvements on other land is due 
to the expenditure of the community; and such is not the fact. 
If you value a whole estate at once, you may in rare cases find 
that any margin of value which it possesses above ‘ prairie value’ 
is due tothe community. But if, as you almost always must (and 
as the National Valuation does), you value the estate in many 
separate pieces, you will find that a great part of the enhanced 
value of each piece of land is due to the personal expenditure of 
the owner, or of adjoining owners. For instance, it is the owner 
who has paid for the sewering, paving and making up of the new 
streets ; it is the owner and his neighbours who have paid for 
the walls and channels by which lands are reclaimed from sea 
and river and marsh; a railway is extended to serve a suburban 
district which would not otherwise have béen developed for years 
to come, it is the owners of the railway who have paid for the 
Von, LXXI—No. 423 SR 
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extension. ‘ But land-owning ’ (I quote from ‘ Form IV.—What 
next?’) ‘is not an industry: it is a form of idleness, which is 
usually profitable, but is about as wealth-producing an occupation 
as snoring.’ 
t ‘It is land-using that gives employment to labour, and adds 
: to the sum total of wealth,’ that publication goes on to say ; but 
does not explain how ‘ land-using’ can be done without capital, 
or why land-users should be penalised if they are also the owners 
of land. The pamphlets are eloquent in their denunciation of the 
penalties imposed upon industry by the present system of rating, 
_and tell us constantly how (under the present system) anyone 
improving land, by the erection of a factory and so on, is imme- 
diately fined by being rated upon the improved annual value. The 
person who invests his capital in a business—such as shipping 
or stockbroking—which does not require the use of much land, is 
* * fined’ by the income-tax ; and the doctor, the barrister, even 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer—whose efforts (or the efforts of 
some of them) are, it may be hoped, equally beneficial to the com- 
munity—are ‘ fined’ in the same way. So is the man who saves 
money out of his earned income, and the dividends from whose 
investments are taxed at the higher rate as ‘ unearned income.’ 
The sympathies of the United Committee are not extended to 
these hardworking and thrifty individuals; but only to those 
classes who are assumed to be lessees of land, and whose ‘ fines’ 
they hope to transfer to the landlords. The facts that people who 
improve lands by starting new industries frequently buy land for 
the purpose before doing so, and that even in England the lease- 
hold system is far from being universal, appear to have escaped 
their notice. 
é Among 2 list of ‘100 Reasons for Taxing Land Values’ I find 
that thereby ‘Canal and Railway Nationalisation will be made 
equitable, Cruelty to Children diminished, Rural Depopulation 
stopped, Milk Supply improved, Income Tax unnecessary, Street 
Noises diminished, Suicides lessened, House of Lords abolished if 
desired, Beautiful Landscape Scenery preserved, Women Workers 
benefited, Leasehold Enfranchisement unnecessary.’ Of these 
results then, the land-taxers have made sure; and it seems 
scarcely fair to enquire drily about less romantic matters. But 
nowhere do I find any information, or any serious discussion, 
upon such questions as—Whether the parish, or the county, 
or the Kingdom is to be the area of the new taxation? What 
is to be done with regard to existing contracts? Is the landlord 
who has let his land on a ninety-nine years’ lease to be taxed 
now; when. forty years of the lease are unexpired, upon an 
unimproved value, which has been made by his exertions or 
those. of his neighbours far greater-than it was sixty years ago, 
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but which he has no chance of enjoying for another forty 
years?—or is the tenant to pay? How is the new taxation 
to deal with the site value of land which increases because 
a new factory is placed upon it, and because therefore the 
‘ presence and activity ’ of the community come in the course of 
years to surround it? When the present owners who are said to 
‘hold up’ property have been forced by the new taxation to sell 
their lands for purposes of industry or residence (and that is one 
of the avowed objects of these proposals), is the new owner to pay 
the site value rate, or is the new lessee? Builders of dwelling 
houses, and even of industrial buildings, raise money on mortgage 
to enable them to build ; how will existing and future mortgages 
be affected by all the taxation being put upon the value of the site? 
How are we to prevent the placing of an enormously increased 
burden upon genuine agricultural land, which appears almost 
inevitable if the taxation upon land used for railways and other 
industrial purposes is to be based upon. unimproved value? 
These are a few of the many and grave questions which must 
arise in the mind of anyone who has experience of the tenure, the 
use, or the value of English land, whether agricultural or indus- 
trial, urban or rural, if he sets himself seriously to consider the 
proposals to levy rates on the basis of the National Valuation and 
to levy a budget tax on all Land Values. Some of these problems 
are ignored by the advocates of the new proposals ; some are only 
mentioned to be thrust aside. True, it is claimed that the real 
objects of that party or group are to redress existing inequalities 
of rating and taxation, to remove burdens which hamper industry, 
and to increase the housing accommodation of the poorer classes. 
But until they show that they are determined to face the problems 
that have been indicated, and to solve them if they are capable of 
solution, it is difficult to believe that their main object is anything 
else but gradually, and by stages which they hope will be imper- 
ceptible, to appropriate to the State the whole annual profits of 
the land; in other words, to deprive the present owners of all 
the advantages of ownership and to leave them (for all compen- 
sation) the mere name, coupled perhaps with some of the duties, 


of ownership. 
‘It is desirable,’ says the Fourth Report, ‘that rent should 
be made a public fund. . The whole of the increase [in rent] 


would gradually be taken for the public, and thus the whole 
benefit would go to the community.’ The words belong to the 
jargon of a certain school of political economy. Translated into 
the vernacular, they can only mean that the time is at hand to 
take from ‘the owner of land the whole of his income, and- to 
give ‘him nothing in return. 


B. M. Konstam. 
8Rr2 
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ORATORIO VERSUS OPERA 


4A REPLY 







I Hope I may not be considered unduly captious if, in discuss- 
ing Mr. Heathcote Statham’s article on Oratorio versus Opera, 
which appeared in the April number of this Review, I venture 
to disagree with almost everything that he has said. Perhaps, 
on the contrary, the very dissimilarity of my opinions may 
serve to establish me as a more sincere and honourable oppo- 
nent than one who rushes into controversy with no justification 
beyond a constitutional tendency towards combativeness. 

Mr. Statham’s contentions, if I read him aright, are as 
follow : 

(a) That Oratorio is going out of fashion, and is now con- 
sidered by the musically cultured to be bourgeois and middle- 
class. 

(b) That Oratorio is of more intrinsic musical value than 
Opera. 

(c) That any air from an oratorio would not gain by the 
addition of stage setting and costume. 

(d) That there is a dearth of first-rate Oratorio singers at 
the present day, with the inference that Opera has swallowed 
them up. 

(e) That, while Oratorio is the highest form of music, 
Handel is its greatest exponent. 

I propose to take these contentions one by one, in the order 
in which I have named them, and point out what seem to 
be their fallacies or weaknesses in the light of fact and reason. 

(a) That Oratorio is going out of fashion and is now con- 
sidered by the musically cultured to be bourgeois and middle- 
class. 

I am not, I confess, sufficiently conversant with the views 
of the musically cultured to express an opinion on the fashion- 
ableness or otherwise of Oratorio at the present time. But I 
do emphatically protest against the implication that because it 
is beginning to be appreciated by the masses it is necessarily 
taking a lower place than it is entitled to. The improvement 
in the musical taste of the English general public during the 
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last few years has been incredible; and I say without hesitation 
that appreciation by that public of any branch of musical art, 
far from diminishing its glory, is, on the contrary, a feather 
in its cap. I am not of those who would decry the public 
taste. The public are the last court of appeal, not only in the 
matter of taste but in the still more important matter of that 
broad and profound humanity which is the soul of all true art. 
The cultured few may be, and are, subject to caprice. Almost 
any new-risen star may become the fashion; and although in 
the dazzling light of his eccentricity the old suns may pale 
for a time, it is only to shine forth with redoubled strength 
and splendour when the pretentious youngster has suffered 
eclipse. To be out of fashion is not to be out of popularity, 
and sustained popularity is the only true hall-mark of greatness. 

Is Oratorio becoming unpopular, then? I do not think so. 
I believe it is as popular as ever it was. I have repeatedly 
seen huge concert halls in the leading provincial towns all over 
the country packed to their utmost capacity to hear perform- 
ances of Elijah, Messiah, and other works. As for the Handel 
Festival, if, as Mr. Statham asserts, it is the subject of cheap 
sneers I can only say that I have seldom heard them. In any 
case, they prove little. A man may like Handel’s music or 
he may not, just as he may enjoy a Waverley novel or the 
reverse; choral music may appeal to him, or his inclinations 
may tend towards the purely orchestral. If he is a man who 
is addicted to sneers he may possibly sneer. You can find 
plenty of people to poke cheap fun at any particular form of 
entertainment which does not appeal to them; but the curious 
thing is that Mr. Statham, who has been so outraged by the 
sneers of the anti-Handelians, has not scrupled to resort to 
the same form of criticism himself when speaking of Richard 
Wagner’s operas. To refer to the Walkiirenritt scene as ‘a 
passage of a string of spectacular rocking-horses ’ is as sensible 
as to describe football as ‘kicking a piece of leather between 
a couple of sticks,’ and about as illuminating. 

It will be seen, then, at the outset that I disagree with 
the. fundamental postulate of Mr. Statham’s attack. I do not 
believe that Oratorio is waning in popularity, in whatever direc- 
tion the capricious tide of musical fashion may set. But, even 
if it were so waning, if Mr. Statham’s premise were correct, 
I should still fail to see that the rather odious comparisons he 
has tried to draw between Oratorio and Opera have any real 
bearing on the subject whatever. And this brings me plump 
upon his second contention, viz : 

(b) That Oratorio is of more intrinsic musical value than 
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‘Now, to compare two branches of an art so widely dissimilar 
as Oratorio and Opera is almost as difficult an operation as to 
compare two entirely different arts. The task is, in fact, a 
well-nigh impossible one. But if we are to seek for the highest 
intrinsic value in music qua music, we shall surely find it in 
Symphony, Sonata, or Fugue, wherein no verbal or dramatic 
adjuncts are present to embarrass our judgment. Mr. Statham, 
however, prefers to base his comparison on the two first-named 
fields of the art. Let us hear what he has to remark on their 
respective merits, He says : 


Like saset of us in the present day who think at all, I have passed 
beyond the phase of belief which belonged to Evangelical Christianity ; 
and yet, in listening to Messiah, so intense, and so true in spirit seems 
both its song of tragedy and of triumph, so complete the scheme and 
development of the whole, that one is almost persuaded to accept it all 
again, for the moment at least, in the old spirit of unquestioning faith. 
At all events, when we consider what has been the significance to mankind 
of the Christian Story, one may be allowed to question whether an oratorio 
setting it forth in so sincere and so dramatic a manner, and suggesting to the 
mind ideas of Divine love, of the reign of righteousness on earth and of 
eternal life hereafter—whether this is not, on the whole, rather a higher 
subject of contemplation than an opera in which we make the acquaintance 
of singing dragons, real horses and rocking-horses, and in which one of the 
most important incidents is that of an unnatural amour between brother 
and sister, suggested in a scene of over-wrought passion which, with its 
direction at the end for the curtain to ‘ fall quickly,’ is all but indecent. 


This is, perhaps, a more amazing paragraph than any that 
have preceded it. What on earth has Mr. Statham’s temporary 
lapse into Evangelicalism got to do with the subject? The 
emotion was a purely zsthetic one, and proves nothing. There 
are people in abundance who become devotional at the first 
whiff of incense, who will surrender the most cherished pre- 
judices of a lifetime under the influence of a hymn shouted in 
unison by ten thousand throats. In this age of missions and 
revivals we all know the value of that kind of emotionalism. 
In the next place, who would dream of denying or seeking to 
deny that the story of the Divine tragedy is ‘a higher subject 
of contemplation’ than the mythical one of Siegmund and 
Sieglinde? But has the moral altitude of the subject any rela- 
tion to the artistic treatment? The whole comparison is 
absurd. Why does not Mr. Statham carry his illustration a 
step further and compare The Quaker Girl with Hamlet, to 
the lasting detriment and damnation of the former? If he 
cares to do so, it is pretty safe to assume that the authors of 
the musical comedy will not feel aggrieved. With regard to 
the ‘unnatural amour’ which has so outraged Mr. Statham’s 
moral sense, and by which he doubtless refers to the extremely 
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beautiful love scene in Die Walkiire, may I point out to him 
that the two participants were not aware of their relationship 
when they fell in love and that, in any case, nothing can 
detract from the beauty of the music that accompanies their 
‘over-wrought passion’? Will Mr. Statham deny the fineness 
of some of the passages in The Cenci because of the subject, 
or denounce the Hippolytus on similar grounds? 

Under this heading also we may include Mr. Statham’s 
objection that Opera is more unnatural than Oratorio, in that 
the action is frequently impeded to allow the hero or heroine 
to express their feelings in a lengthened solo? The exact value 
of this comparison may be gauged by the reflexion that in 
Oratorio there is no action to impede, and that if ‘ continuity 
of narrative’ be substituted for ‘action’ in the argument, we 
shall find that the frequent repetition of words and phrases 
impede it in precisely the same way. 

Be it understood I hold no special brief for Opera, nor am 
I conscious, on the other hand, of any perverse and bigoted 
objection to Oratorio. It is against the bringing of the two 
into fighting range, as it were, that I lodge my protest. Mr. 
Statham, I take it, has set out to condemn prejudice, but he 
seems to me to exude prejudices at every stroke of the pen. 


It may be admitted at once [he says] that Opera is a more exciting form 
of musical entertainment than Oratorio. But if we consider the matter 
impartially, I think it will be found that this more exciting character 
resides in an appeal to the senses rather than to the intellect. 


But does not Mr. Statham clearly acknowledge a similar 
appeal to ‘the senses’ existent in Oratorio when, in listening 
to Messiah, he temporarily accepts as gospel truth a legend 
which his ‘intellect’ has long ago rejected? He is scarcely 
consistent. Again : 


In Oratorio we depend entirely on the characterisation given by the 
music. The aspect of the scenes and personages, the nature of the incidents 
in the narrative, is only suggested to the imagination by the music. In 
Opera the scenes and the personages are represented to the sense of sight by 
artificial means of which the artificiality is always obvious enough. In 
consequence music in Opera is no longer a purely abstract art addressed 
to the imagination ; it is clogged with the accompaniment of an inadequate 
and rather tawdry realism. The result, be it admitted, is brilliant and 
captivating to the senses, especially of those whose imaginative faculties are 
somewhat sluggish. 


Now with all respect to Mr. Statham’s intentions I question 
whether there is any real meaning in this statement; or, if 
there is, that it has any bearing on the subject under discus- 
sion. To begin with, he credits the listener with too much 
imagination in the case of Oratorio and with too little in the 
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matter of Opera. From both points of view he is wrong. Not 
one person in a million, were he set down to hear the music 
of a work in either branch of art, sung in a language with 
which he was unfamiliar, would have the slightest notion of 
what it was about unless he had a previous knowledge of the 
story to assist him ; while, on the other hand, it scarcely follows 
that a man who likes a scenic background for his music is 
necessarily possessed of a sluggish imagination. 

Again, why must stage realism be ‘tawdry’ and ‘ inade- 
quate’? That the Covent Garden representations of certain 
operas—notably The Ring—have not been up to the best stan- 
dard I willingly admit, but in Germany one may witness 
productions wherein the art of scenery and effects is carried to 
the highest conceivable pitch of excellence. If scenic effect 
is ‘tawdry realism’ in Opera then it is tawdry realism in a 
theatre; and you may as well turn plays into readings and let 
scenic artists and stage carpenters swell the list of unemployed. 
With regard to the acting too, though there is much in Mr. 
Statham’s cuts at the histrionic mediocrity of some of our 
leading operatic stars, let him take a trip through some of the 
smaller towns of Italy, and he will find actors and actresses 
in abundance. In any case it is quite unfair to condemn Opera 
on the ground that the perfect combination of the three arts 
demanded by it—the combination of good singing, good acting, 
and good staging—is not always to be found. Mr. Statham has 
forgotten to take into consideration the essential functions of 
Opera and the artistic needs which it sets out to supply. 

(c) That any air from an oratorio would not gain by the 
addition of stage setting and costume. 

Here, for once, I am entirely in accord with Mr. Statham, 
although I was not aware that anyone had ever suggested the 
opposite. In hammering home this rather obvious statement, 
however, he proceeds to complicate it. He says: 


Can anyone seriously imagine that the immortal air ‘Farewell, ye 
limpid springs,’ could gain anything in effect if sung by Jephtha’s © 
daughter in Jewish costume before a property altar of sacrifice; that ‘O 
ruddier than the cherry’ would gain by being sung by a man made up as 
a Cyclops, or that the singer of ‘Lord God of Abraham’ could put more 
effect into it by masquerading in the manfle of the prophet? Such songs 
are addressed to the feeling and imagination of the listener; to try to 
make them appeal to his visual organs also would merely be to drag them 
down from a poetic to a prosaic plane. 


But. why ‘prosaic’ ? What have our poor inoffensive eyes 
done that their functions should be classed so far below those 
of the ear? And is it any argument against Opera that an 
excerpt from an entirely different range of musical art would 
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not gain by being treated dramatically? I once heard the 

opening scene of Das Rheingold sung as a cantata, and very 
| ineffective it was; but I would not affirm on that account that 
) Oratorio is a less worthy form of music than Opera, 

(d) That there is a dearth of first-rate Oratorio singers at 
the present day, with the inference that Opera has swallowed 
them up. 

Mr. Statham deplores the absence of worthy successors to 
Sims Reeves, Santley, and Madame Trebelli. According to 
him there are now no Oratorio singers who are worth their 
salt. Now of course it goes without saying that the history 
of every art will record periods of mediocrity, and a retrospect 
of the annals of music affords no exception to the rule. It 
would be strange indeed if it were otherwise; nay more, it 
would be undesirable. A perpetual golden age would inevitably 
tend to eliminate the stimulating influences of competition and 
appreciative interest; or, in other words, if every man were 
six feet high and as strong as a horse the world would be a 
dull place. And yet, without seeking to detach one laurel from 
the crowns of the above-mentioned artists, there are still. a 

| few names that rise to my mind—Robert Radford, Andrew 
Black, Ada Crossley, to instance only a few—which should not, 
perhaps, be entirely overlooked; and if others, again, have 
drifted into Opera may one ask why not? If Opera suits their 
artistic needs; if they feel that their ability to express them- 
selves, their power of using their gifts to the best advantage, 
lies in that direction, in heaven’s name why should they resist 
the inclination? 

(e) That, while Oratorio is the highest form of music, 
Handel is its greatest exponent. 

It will be obvious to anyone who has perused Mr. Statham’s 
article that he is as rabidly pro-Handel as he is anti-Wagner, 
but I doubt whether he would not have made out quite as good 
a case for his idol without being at such pains to eliminate 
any possible rival claims for the first place. In a somewhat 

\ extravagantly written page of eulogium Mr. Statham, after 
placing Handel above Mozart and Rossini, proceeds to say : 


As a writer for solo voices Bach, whatever his ardent worshippers of 
to-day may believe, has no claim to be named with Handel. His moral 
tone, his intent, is indeed of the highest, but his style was all formed on the 
organ, and he writes for solo voices as if he were writing for a solo stop 
on the organ. People cannot see this at present because they are under the 
influence of a fashionable cult of Bach; they will possibly find it out 
presently, 


Precisely ; when they possess Mr. Statham’s enlightened 
vision. But what about the intellectual appeal which Mr. 
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Statham has upheld as the requisite attribute of music, and the 
one which Opera so sadly lacks? Can one conceive a purer, 
sterner, more sincere intellectuality than is to be found in 
Bach’s music? 

Mendelssohn, be sure, has not escaped Mr. Statham’s un- 
compromising blue pencil. His claims to the highest honours 
are swept away with a ruthless hand. Even the inclusion of 
one item from his pen in a Handel Festival programme is a 
serious cause of offence. We are told, in fact, that Mendelssohn 
cannot be considered on the same plane as Handel; but since 
he shares this indignity with Mozart, Rossini, and Bach, he 
appears to be in tolerably good company ! 

Now all this may be very edifying and instructive; it may 
even be to some extent true, but surely there is only a very 
small minority that seeks to deny Handel his rightful place 
in the list of choral music writers. To extol him at the expense 
of others—more especially of those who have excelled in an 
entirely different branch of the art—is pure waste of time. 
As our trans-Atlantic cousins happily put it, it ‘cuts no ice.’ 
Why must Wagner, for instance, be held up to ridicule because 
Handel wrote Messiah? It would seem at first sight a hope- 
lessly impossible task to compare the two men. Yet Mr. 
Statham finds it quite easy. Not content with his disparaging 
reference to Die Walkiire, he attacks in turn Wagner’s sense 
of humour, his lett-motiv system, and finally his libretti. Now, 
that the Teutonic humour is apt to be heavy I readily admit ; 
but if Mr. Statham really fails to find the elements of a very 
genuine and spontaneous comedy in Die Meistersinger, I fear 
he has allowed his prejudice to stifle whatever sense of humour 
he may himself possess. Perhaps he has never seen the opera 
really well performed. But he should remember that it is in 
the score, rather than the libretto, that the humour should be 
sought. A musical sense of humour, moreover, is not every- 
one’s gift, and it is just possible that Mr. Statham has got out 
of his depth. But with regard to these libretti. Has Mr. 
Statham any right to say that ‘he does not know how absurd 
they may be in German’ because in a bad translation he con- 
siders them ‘ portentous claptrap’? I think I am safe in 
asserting that Wagner’s rhythmical verse is far and away above 
the average standard of opera libretti. A very cursory acquaint- 
ance with the German language should be sufficient to establish 
this fact if one has any ear worth mentioning. 

Over the leit-motiv question our critic is, as ever, sternly 
censorious. These ‘labels,’ he remarks, ‘ produce rather the 
impression of having been arbitrarily chosen; they do not in 
themselves express character; they only notify the presence 
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or the entrance of a special personage to whom a special phrase 
belongs, by which he is, as it were, hall-marked.’ Let me beg 
Mr. Statham to reconsider this ill-advised assertion. To begin 
with, the leit-motiven depict not only personages but incidents 
and things as well. They represent, in fact, a very intricate 
and delicate system which only a thorough Wagnerian student 
can adequately comprehend. To dismiss them airily as ‘labels’ 
is not only childish but unfair. Has Mr. Statham studied 
Parsifal? Has he grasped, or attempted to grasp, the extra- 
ordinary poetic sequence of the Trauermarsch in Gétterdim- 
merung, where each separate incident of Siegfried’s life is 
expressed in musical form, yet never once loses its symphonic 
continuity? Is there no character in the Brimhilde motiv, in 
the themes associated with the God of Fire, the dwarfs and 
the Rhine maidens, or in the incomparable love-phrase which 
opens the Vorspiel to Tristan und Isolde? The leit-motiv is the 
very foundation-stone of the whole fabric of operatic reform 
which Wagner spent his life in effecting. But since musical 
reform and progress are the last things Mr. Statham seems to 
desire, this argument will scarcely appeal to him. His dislike 
for the ‘ modern school’ is apparent in every line he has written. 
Doubtless the old recitative and aria methods in Opera are 
more to his taste, although they surely ‘impeded the action’ 
far more than the Wagner system of music-drama. Yet why— 
one feels impelled to ask—why this strenuous and _ single- 
minded devotion to the antique? Veneration for the monu- 
ments of past ages is all very well in its way, but may it not 
be carried to excess? There is, one ventures to hope, such a 
thing as progress, room for improvement in every art. The 
ancients were modern in their day. 

It may be that I have wandered from the point; but, if 
this is so, I must be excused on the ground that Mr. Statham 
wanders from it so frequently that I cannot criticise his state- 
ments thoroughly without following whither he has led. It is 
no mission of mine to defend modern Opera, nor indeed the 
Opera of any particular age. The real point at issue is the 
comparative merit of Oratorio and Opera, and I say again that 
I fail to see where Mr. Statham has adduced any convincing 
arguments to prove his point. He has plenty of grievances— 
I have endeavoured as accurately as I can to enumerate them— 
but in what exact relation these grievances stand to each other 
it is extremely difficult to discover. Whether it is the supposed 
waning of Handel’s popularity that weighs most heavily upon 
his mind, or the present ‘cult of Bach ’—he assures us that 
it exists—or the meretricious attractions of the Wagnerian 
legends with their ‘dragons’ and ‘ rocking-horses,’ I leave the 
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readers of his article to decide. But I should prefer to believe 
that the real cause of his revolt against the music-lovers of 
the day is a temperamental one. For he says, it will be 
observed: ‘What is wanted is amusement and novelty; a 
perfectly legitimate want, only it must not be mistaken for a 
craving for what is highest and most serious in musical art.’ 

And herein, I fancy, must be the secret of Mr. Statham’s 
distress. It is the spirit of the age he is inveighing against : 
that trivial condition of mind which prompts the public to 
nibble at the dainty tit-bits of The Ring rather than test the 
more solid and nutritive properties of the Hallelujah Chorus. 
But may there not be ample room for both? That is the final 
question I would ask Mr. Statham. If he had laid less stress 
on this point, if he had eliminated that little word versus from 
his title and from his mind, I should have had fewer bones to 
pick with him. For, although the waning popularity of Oratorio 
may conceivably be a debatable point, I maintain that the 
notion of Opera coming into direct opposition to it is one on 
which there cannot: possibly be two opinions. 





Witiiam HEWLetTT. 











THE ACTION OF WOMEN IN THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION 


A coop deal has been written and said lately on the subject of 
women and politics, but little or no allusion has been made to the 
most important occasion on which they have exercised politicel 
power, and the object of this article is to enquire into the former 
position of women on that score in France, the arrangements 
which were made to increase their influence at the time of the 
Revolution, and the results of their action-on public life. The 
authorities consulted have been chiefly Aulard and Taine, Acton 
and Morley. The valuable article written by the first of these 
in the Revue Bleue (March 19, 1898) is most interesting and 
informing. 

As a matter of fact, the participation of women in the suffrage 
in France was not a new idea in 1788 when first referred to by 
Condorcet. Women possessing fiefs had votes in the provincial 
and municipal assemblies. In the 20th article of the royal 
mandate of January 24, 1789, it is said: ‘ Women, including 
unmarried women and widows, and minors of noble birth, 
provided thatthe said women, unmarried women, widows, and 
minors possess fiefs, can be represented by representatives of 
noble birth.’ And the 12th article of the same mandate authorises 
a similar representation for regular ccclesiastical communities of- 
both sexes, also for chapters and communities of unmarried 
women. Under these arrangements the deputies of the nobility 
and the clergy to the States-General owed their election partly 
to the votes of women. From this time onwards there were 
many pamphlets and petitions on this subject not, however, very 
radical or socialistic in their tendency. These have been 
‘mentioned by M. Chanin in his Génie de la Révolution, and 
by M. Amédée de la Faure in a small work called Le Socialisme 
dans la Révolution, both published in 1863. 

It is perhaps difficult to write of the influence of women at 
this period without mentioning Marie Antoinette, who was a 
prominent factor in the great struggle, and whose personal charm 
and the perplexities of whose character have awakened as much 
contention and romance as those of Helen of Troy or Mary 
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Stuart. Persons of our own day who are advanced in years have 

lived to see a great change of feeling in the sentiment with which 
she was regarded. They were brought up on what a great writer 
calls the ‘immortal vision of Edmund Burke,’ the tender and 
pathetic stories of Madame Campan, and the recollections of the 
old who had spoken to her amid the last glories of Versailles. 
They have lived to see that same great writer describe her conduct 
to the noble Turgot and the virtuous Malesherbes, and to say 
that the character of the Queen had far more concern in the 
character of the first five years of the Revolution than had the 
character of Robespierre. Lord Acton, who on the whole takes 
a kindlier view of her character, says that the advice she gave 
in decisive moments was disastrous, that she had no belief in 
the rights of nations, and that she plotted war and destruction 
against her own people. That with many attractive qualities she 
had curiously false instincts as to character, and was absolutely 
unfitted for political. power, are facts that, with our later know- 
ledge, it is hardly possible to deny. In private life her beauty and 
charm and her warm affections might have led to a happier end ; 
in politics her mistakes were ruinous to herself and disastrous 
to France. 

Meantime the Revolution went on in the provinces much 
assisted by the women whether they had votes or not. In the 
four months which preceded the taking of the Bastille there were 
more than three hundred riots in France, in most of which the 
women. took the lead.* 

At first it was principally a demand for corn. At Montlhéry 
the women tore the sacks,of corn open with their scissors. Efforts 
were made to guard the wheat going from one place to another, 
but in vain. Troops of men and women armed with guns and axes 
lay in ambush in the woods by the wayside and seized the horses 
attached to the grain-carts. At Viroflay thirty women with a 
‘supporting guard of men stopped all the vehicles on the high 
road supposed to be carrying corn. At La Seyne the populace 
assembled to the sound of the drum, the women brought a bier 
in front of the house of one of the principal citizens, telling him 
to prepare for death, and that they would do him the honour of 
burying him. He managed to escape, but the chief of the band 
forced the inhabitants to give him money to indemnify the 
peasants who had left. their work and employed their day for the 
public good. 

On the 14th of July 1789 the Bastille was taken, the women of 
the better class, elegantly dressed,’ looking on from the Place de 
la Bastille, those who assisted the mob to rush it showing their 


1 Taine, Les Origines de la France Contemporaines, vol. i. 
2 Taine, Souvenirs Manuscrits de M. X: Témoin Oculaire. 
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teeth and threatening with their fists.° The news from Paris 
seems to have excited the provinces still more. At Troyes, on 
the 18th of July, the peasants refused to pay the octroi, which had 
been suppressed in Paris. On the 27th of August they invaded 
the Hétel de Ville. M. Huez, the mayor, was an amiable and 
benevolent man. He was injured severely, and at length thrown 
down the great staircase. A priest who wished to offer him the 
consolations of religion was repulsed and beaten. A woman trod 
on his face and pushed her scissors into his eyes. 

At Caen, Major de Belsance, in spite of a safe-conduct, was 
cut in small pieces ; a woman ate his heart.‘ 

On the 21st of July 1789, at Cherbourg, two highwaymen led 
the women of the faubourg, foreign sailors, the population of the 
port, and a number of soldiers, in the smocks of working men. 
They devastated the houses of the principal merchants: Every- 
where there was the same instinct of destruction. At Nouay 


‘the master of the chateau and his son-in-law were seized, brutally 


massacred, and the village children carried their heads about to 
the sound of music. These events were isolated in the west,,the 
centre, and the south, but Alsace, Franche-Comté, Burgundy, 
Mfconnais, Beaujolais, Auvergne, Viennois, Dauphiné, re- 
sembled a perpetually exploding mine. 

So much for the provinces. The Palais Royal had been for 
some time in a state of excitement, and attempting to gain ‘the 
soldiers over by the lowest means; money was distributed, it 
was said, by intriguing persons who got hold of the Duke of 
Orleans, whom they were draining of millions under pretext of 
gratifying his ambitions. 

On the 5th of October the women of the Palais Royal had 
assembled the previous night in white with hair dressed and 
powdered, laughing, singing, and dancing; three or four were 
known by their names. Théroigne de Méricourt organised a band 
of women of bad character and marched, brandishing a sword. 
Madeleine or Louison Chabry, a pretty flower-girl, was selected 
to speak to the King. They were joined by washerwomen,’ 
beggars, and fishwomen, and the crowd went on increasing. 
The wives of respectable citizens were in many cases forced to 
join under threats of having their hair cut. 

Their first object was the Hétel de Ville, where they forced 
the guard, burnt papers and writings, and stole 200,000 francs in 
notes. At the Place de Gréve the crowd augmented, Millard, 
who had helped to take the Bastille, offered to lead them, and 
seven or eight thousand women and some hundreds of men 
started for Versailles. They were admitted into the assembly, 


* Récit du commandant des 32 Suisses. 
* Mercure de France, September 26, 1789 
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and insulted the President and the députés. 
former was taken by a woman. 

At last the deputies went to the King and forced him to accept 
the Declaration of Rights, as set forth on the 4th of August. 
Meanwhile the women had succeeded in seducing the regi- 
ments, and gave way to unspeakable threats and brutalities, 
chiefly directed against the Queen. Lafayette arrived with the 
National Guard in a doubtful state of loyalty, and followed by a 
mob of the worthless and violent. After watching over affairs 
all night, he snatched an hour’s rest at 5 o’clock in the morning, 
which was the signal for an outbreak. A band of ruffians made 
their way into the palace. The guards were butchered, and 
some fled. The Queen was saved by the gallantry and courage 
of Miomandre de Sainte-Marie, her sentry, who died at his post. 
A few hours after, the same crowd loudly applauded Lafayette, 
who appeared on the balcony with the Queen and kissed her 


The place of the 





hand. The. royal family travelled to Paris at a foot’s pace, 


surrounded by the victorious women, and took seven hours to 
reach the Tuileries. 

I feel that I should perhaps apologise for writing about so 
much that is generally known ; but I observe in modern accounts 
of the Revolution a great tendency to minimise the action of the 
women, and also to pass over deeds of violence and cruelty in 
the lightest way. It is quite true that they are unpleasant read- 
ing, but this generation requires to be reminded of the danger, 
the extraordinary contagion, and the unexpectedness of violence. 
Robespierre himself, not many years before he deluged France 
with blood, resigned his position as judge in the episcopal court 
at Arras in a fit of remorse after condemning a murderer to death. 

After the above very decided political action in 1789, Con- 
dorcet took the cause of the women in hand, having previously 
done so in 1788. He published an article in the Journal de la 
Société of 1789, ‘ Sur l’admission de la femme au droit de la cité,’ 
which is, says M. Aulard, not only a curious feminist manifesto 
but the feminist manifesto par excellence, the germ of the whole 
of the present feminist movement being found in his strong and 
well-reasoned pages. Condorcet ended by saying : ‘ The equality 
of rights established among men in our new constitution 
has caused eloquent declamation and endless jokes, but let any- 
one show me a natural difference between men and women on 
which the exclusion of a right can be founded.’* This desire of 
Condorcet was not gratified, though his manifesto was much dis- 
cussed in the salons, in the clubs, and at the Cercle Social. This 
last, started at the Palais Royal by the Abbé Fauchet, a gentle 


* Those’ who care to read the whole essay will find it in the Appendix to 
Critical Bssays by John Morley, 1878. 
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and eloquent man, who dreamed of Christian Socialism, was 
founded on the lines of the Freemasons. Women were admitted 
to this society and crowded into it. But when the question of 
the Rights of Women was discussed the atmosphere was hostile. 
A month later a gentleman named Rousseau ventured to speak at 
the Cercle Social in favour of women. He was interrupted with 
violence. According to the Orateur du Peuple, a foreign lady 
remarkable for her distinguished appearance spoke, and asked 
that for the sake of French gallantry the speaker might go 
on. She was applauded, but the sitting was stopped. ‘Then,’ 
remarks the same newspaper, ‘the foreigner saw herself sur- 
rounded, caressed and thanked by nearly all the female citizens 
present.’ ‘ You have been till now,’ she said, ‘ the companions 
of men enervated by the sentiments of corrupt slaves. As 
Frenchmen have become like Romans, imitate the virtues and 
the patriotism of Roman ladies.’ This person was a Dutch- 
woman, named Etta Palm, by marriage Aelders. She seems to 
have converted the Cercle Social to feminism, since her speech 
was published and sent to various municipalities, among others 
to Creil. This town conferred on her the title of honorary 
member of the National Guard. The insignia were presented 
solemnly at a meeting at the Cercle Social, with speeches suitable 
to the occasion. ‘ The medal that you have awarded me shall be 
the sword of honour which shall repose on my coffin,’ said the 
recipient. 

In 1792, at the féte of July, Olympe de Gouges appeared at 
the head of a female corps, most of them armed. In that year 
and in 1793 there were many women who enrolled themselves 
dressed as men in the French armies. Others assisted the men 
in their revolutionary work. On the 8th of June 1795 the most 
repulsive crime of the whole Revolution, the demoralisation 
and torture of a child, came to its sad end. Louis XVII. 
died. M. Poumies de la Siboutie, in a recently published memoir, 
says : ‘ The cobbler Simon was not a bad fellow, and but for his 
wife’s influence would have treated the child kindly enough. The 
wife, however, was a cruel wretch, who had taken part with 
ghoulish enjoyment in all the sanguinary scenes of the Revolu- 
tion. She lived on till 1840, and died in the Hospice des 
Incurables.’ . 

The greater part of the democrats at the head of affairs avoided 
pronouncing theoretically on the question of female suffrage. 
The clubs of women, as opposed to the clubs of men, were con- 
sidered an unsocial and sterilising system, and patriots with warm 
hearts and elevated ideas preferred what they considered the 
beautiful and fruitful proposal of the association of men and 
women. I speak of the fraternal societies of both sexes, which 
Von. LXXI—No. 423. 3s 
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~ played so important a part in the detail of democratic and 
Republican Government. 

One point M. Aulard brings out strongly, and to many persons 
© it will be a novel one—that is, the way in which the Revolution- 
‘ary Government clung to the idea of a Constitutional King. The 

beginnings of actual Republicanism were very small, and Camille 
Desmoulins till 1790 found no echo. When the suspicion grew 
that Louis XVI.‘ had betrayed France, and had a secret under- 
standing with the expatriated nobles and with Austria, it was 
then, and then alone, that some persons began to believe that 
the only method of maintaining the Revolution was to suppress 
the monarchy. 

In September 1790 a man of letters, afterwards at the time 
of the Convention a deputy for Paris, published a pamphlet 
entitled Du Peuple et des Rois, in which he said ‘I am a 
Republican, and I write against _ T am a Republican, and 
was one before my birth.’ 

There were soon others of his opinion. In the issue of the 
1st of October 1790 the Mercure National subscribes to the con- 
clusions of this pamphlet. This paper, very little known, was 
ef great. importance, not only because it was well informed on 
mattets*of foreign politics, but because it was the organ of the 
Republican party at the very outset, and the organ also of the 
salon of a woman of letters in which the nucleus of this party 
was formed. I speak of Madame Robert, daughter of the 
Chevalier Guynement de Keralio, professor at the Military 
College, member of the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles 
Lettres, and editor of the Journal des Savants. Following 
the example of her mother, who was an authoress, she published 
novels, historical works, and translations. She married Francois 
Robert at the age of thirty-three. He was an advocate, born at 
Liége, who had become French and very French, his talents 
perhaps but mediocre, but a loyal man and a frank, an ardent 
revolutionary ,® a member of the Jacobin Club and the Cordeliers 
Club, who later on represented the Department of Paris in the 
Convention. 

A volume by him Le Républicanisme adapté 4 la France 
appeared in 1790, and met with widespread attention and aided 
the formation of a Republican party. 

Madame Roland, who had no love for Madame Robert and 
made fun of her dress, says in her Memoirs that she was ‘a little, 
spiritual (? witty) woman, intelligent and ingenious.’ A patriot 
in 1790, but a democrat patriot when so many others were content 
with the bourgeois system established in 1789, and a Republican 
patriot when Madame Roland was still supporting the monarchy, 

* Aulard, vol. i. 
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Madame Robert seems to have been the foundress of the 
Republican party, which had thus by December 1790 come inte, 
being. It was not recruited from the suburbs or the workshops, 
its origins were in no sense popular. The Republic men were 
beginning to preach was of middle-class, almost aristocratic 
origin, and the first Republicans were a handful of refined and 
well-educated people, a woman of letters, a noble Academician, 
an advocate, some adventurous pamphleteers; an elect group, 
but a group so small that they could almost sit on one sofa, that 

of Madame Robert.’ 

The societies of both sexes may be said to have started the 
Republican party in France, which was organised after the flight 
of the Royal family to Varennes. As long as these dual com- 
mittees lasted in 1790 and 1791 the influence of women in the 
party. appears to have been great, but it gradually sank into 
lower and worse hands, and the women wished to act alone.* 

The Society of revolutionary and Republican women, founded 
July 1793, and presided over first by Citoyenne Rousand, then 
by Citoyenne Champion, was not well looked on by the Conven- 
tion of the Jacobins. . The Section of the Markets denounced to 
the Committee of Public Safety the eccentricity of some: of these 
women, who, dressed as men, wearing trousers and the red-cap of 
Liberty, walked on the 28th of October through: the. markets 
and under the slaughter-houses of the Innocents. They were 
accused of having insulted other women and of having endea- 
voured to force them to adopt the same costume. There were 
quarrels and a gathering of 6000 women. 

At the sitting of the Convention on the 30th of October a 
number of female citizens were admitted to the bar, who pre- 
sented a petition in which they complained of women, estensibly 
revolutionary, who wished to compel them to wear the red cap 
of Liberty. The President (Moise Bayle) observed : ‘ The Con- 

vention can only applaud your request. The Committee of Public 
Safety is occupied with this subject. The Convention invites 
you to the honour of attending the sitting.’ Then Fabre 
d’Eglantine got up and complained bitterly of the revolutionary 
women, saying that the clubs were not composed of women lead- 
ing family lives of wives and mothers, but of adventuresses, 
single women, and female grenadiers. He moved that no citizen 
was to be compelled to dress other than as he pleased. He 
promised that Amar should give them his report later. A woman 
turned back to beg that women might be prevented forming 
clubs, as a woman had ruined France. 


* Miall’s trans of Aulard. 
* Revue Bleue, March 19, 1898, Aulard. 
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Two days after, Amar told the Convention that the Committee 
of Public Safety had demanded whether women could exercise 
political rights, take an active part in the affairs of government, 
and deliberate in political associations, and the answer was in the 
negative. Then, treating the question of women exhaustively, 
Amar defended the political privileges of men, and proposed to ~ 
forbid all the popular clubs and societies of women. 

Chartier answered, urging the right of women to assemble 
peaceably. ‘ Without asserting that women form no part of the 
human race,’ he said, ‘how can you deny them a right accorded 
to all reasonable beings? ’ 

Basire objected for reasons of State, and stated that experience 
had proved that societies of women were dangerous. 

The Convention voted the decree proposed by Amar on the 
80th of October 1793. ‘The clubs of women were suppressed.’ 


Such is a brief and incomplete sketch of the action of women 
in the French Revolution. From it the present writer ventures 
to draw the following conclusions : 

(1) The little known Madame Robert, whose political insight 
appears to have been most correct, and, judged by subsequent 
events; to have produced the most lasting effect in France; was 
associated -with no violence, had no vote, and, with the exception 
of the dual societies, took little part in political life. Yet 
M. Aulard, the man whose history ofthe Revolution is held in 
well-deserved honour, who has devoted a-lifetime to the most 
painstaking and accurate study of his authorities, does not 
hesitate to credit her with having started the idea of France as 
a Republic. 

(2) The women of the lowest class completely swamped the 
more educated ones. Madame Roland had enormous power at 
one time, but she and her party were cyphers at the date of the 
September massacres, and eventually she was guillotined. 

(3) It is curious that the conduct of the women towards each 
other in 1793 was so bad that Amar and other Terrorists, whose 
ideas of liberty and humanity were not supposed to be very 
exalted, found it necessary to protect women from other women. 

These conclusions at least merit serious thought. That they 
will obtain it is the hope with which this article is given to the 
public. 

A. J. Grant Dorr. 


















THE YELLOW PERIL 


Ir is one of the penalties of the struggling materialism of. the 
Western world, where nations of shopkeepers under armed guards 
worship their golden calves, that such ease and comfort as we 
enjoy must ever be marred by apprehensions of impending danger. 
To rouse us from the msidious sloth that is born of luxury and 
long periods of peace, our sentinels and our prophets must be for 
ever pointing to the horizon where, no bigger than a man’s hand, 
hovers the cloud that shall presently burst upon us. Indeed, so 
many are the points from which danger threatens the prosperous 
modern State, so keen the vision of the apprehensive watchers, 
that many a peaceful citizen opens his morning paper in nervous 
expectation of Armageddon. Wealthy England, dependent for 
her very life on command of the seas, is become particularly sub- 
ject to war-scares and alarms. As in the days of Bonaparte, the 
fear of invasion is an ever-present reality. A hundred years ago 
our bugbears were comparatively simple ; to-day the world’s ever- 
increasing economic pressure and huge burden of armaments, the 
effect of sensational journalism on the imagination of town-bred 
masses, the swift action and reaction of political events in all 
parts 6f-the earth : ina word, the struggle for life under condi- 
tions vastly modified by science, has induced in the civilised world 
a chronic condition of nerves, so that each nation goes to its day’s 
work with a loaded weapon and a wary eye on its neighbours. 
England’s eye is on Germany, America’s on Japan, Spain’s on 
France—each nation busy the while with its predestined business 
of annexing unprotected portions of the earth. Yet, at the menace 
of-some new and strange bogey, like the Yellow Peril, these an- 
tagonists will run and huddle together, their feuds for the moment 
forgotten, ina common instinet of self-preservation. 

Itis a poor bogey at best, this Yellow Peril, bred by ignorance 
out of a bad national conscience : a bogey that must stand con- 
fessed a tatter’d boggart in the light of ancieit history and recent 
experience: yet a phantom that has served, and should serve 
again, many a politician’s turn. The modern world fears, even 
while it seeks, these grisly phantoms which make its comfortable 
flesh creep, and.in the Yellow Peril the fervid imagination of 
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yellow journalists has found a perennial source of thrills an 
shudders. Preaching from the text of Japan’s.military achieve- 
ments, they have assumed for all Asia a vivifying community of 
interests and ideals, attributing to the patient pacific millions of 
India and China a sudden and complete change of all their in- 
herited tendencies, beliefs, and institutions. They forget that 
these inherited customs and beliefs constitute the very soul of a 
people, the essence of its national life; they ignore the fact that 
the Spartan qualities of endurance and energy which animate the 
statesmen and warriors of unconquered Japan are the ripe fruit 
of long centuries of training and sustained ideals ; and, forgetting 
these truths, they hear, in the intellectual and emotional ferment 
of India and China the rumble of the distant drums that shall 
lead new conquering hordes to the overthrow of Europe’s civilisa- 
tion. Not from the barren mountain-lands of Turkestan and 
Manchuria, as of old, are to come the fierce invading hosts, but 
from the long-gowned peaceful peoples of the great plains, from 
those races whose philosophy and ideals have made them, through 
long centuries, the unresisting victims of invasion and tyranny. 
It is a fantastic dream, reflecting, no doubt, the eternal and. 
unbreakable spell of the Orient over the West, the unconscious 
reverence that materialism pays to intellectual dignity, but 
wholly lacking, nevertheless, in historical sense and recognition 
of fundamental conditions. For it is impossible, considering the 
actual and historic facts of Asiatic life, to assume for the East 
that unity of purposes and ideals which is the basic assumption 
underlying the Yellow Peril : as impossible as to imagine an effec- 
tive coalition of Western Europe against North or South America. 
The stern law of nature and evolution, which prescribes the sur- 
vival of the fittest, is not suspended in Asia ; there are predestined 
hewers of wood and drawers of water amongst its peoples to-day 
as in the time of Joshua—a fact emphasised by the recent history 
of Korea. Neither patriotic student, politician, nor fervent ideal- 
ist can take from Asia, by any incantation of new formule, her 
deep-rooted instincts and beliefs, bred of long centuries of isola- 
tion, of the Confucian philosophy and Buddha’s contemplative 
creed—instincts and beliefs that have made the whole inspiration 
of Oriental philosophy and civilisation essentially non-aggressive, 
and have made the Chinese, in’ particular, a race of passive resis- 
ters. Neither warrior class nor code of chivalry exists in China, 
like that of bushido in Japan, to temper the hereditary servility 
of the masses with precepts and examples of loyalty, valour, and 
endurance ; and the recent manifestations of political and social 
unrest amongst the educated classes reveal but little hope of 
national unity and cohesion for the future. By all precedents and 
principles of history, it must require several generations of patient 
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educative process to develop in the Chinese people the qualities 
requisite for military and administrative efficiency. 

The Manchu tribute-eaters have gone their ignominjous way 
to obscurity; Sun Yat-Sen and his following of book-taught. 
theorists have proclaimed the dawn of a new era in the Chinese 
Republic; and already, amidst the tumult and the shouting of 
leaders who have not learned to lead, the North is ranging itself 
against the South in rivalry, whilst Mongolia looks towards 
Russia for protection, Thibet casts off her allegiance, and Man- 
churia prepares to follow Korea on the path of geographical 
gravitation. 

Nevertheless, and in spite of all these things, the Yellow 
Peril bogey continues to oppress the imagination of the Western 
world : this persistent vision of the Chinese race, roused from its 
long lethargy, and feverishly arming itself for wars of conquest 
and revenge. It is a ghost that refuses to be lightly laid. Only 
@ few weeks ago the British Press, gravely discussing the 
decision of the National Assembly at Nanking to introduce 
national conscription (they might as well have decided to intro- 
duce the minimum wage), estimated China’s standing army of 
the near future at forty millions of men. Some of the most 
critical and competent of recent observers have succuml to 
this obsession, and to that tendency towards generalisation 
which seeks a common battle-cry for India, China, and Japan. 
Professor Reiasch, for instance, whose scholarly work on ‘The 
Intellectual and Political Currents in the Far East’ deserves 
more than passing attention, has studied the history and litera- 
ture of China sufficiently to realise and to declare that ‘no more 
fantastic idea has ever played a part in serious politics than that 
of the military Yellow Peril.’ He knows that ‘the traditional 
temper of the Chinese is eminently pacific and quietist.’ Yet 
he apparently ignores the results which follow naturally from 
the emotional and idealistic qualities of this word-spinning people 
—qualities which greatly detract from the ostensible importance 
of its Imperial Edicts and other official pronouncements. 
Because of the vigorous wording of the Edict of April 1911 on 
military reform, he is led to believe, in spite of his own convic- 
tions, that : 


To-day we are witnessing the awakening of this vast people to new 
energies and to more active conduct of affairs. Peaceful China, the land 
of non-assertion, is fast becoming military. The ideal of national energy, 
efficiency and strength expresses itself in all public utterances. Great 
sacrifices are made for military preparation, and throughout the provinces 
even the children in the schools are put into uniforms and trained in 
soldierly fashion. 
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And, in another place, that 


The idea that evils are to be borne, or at most resisted quietly, has 
largely passed away, and in its place has arisen the belief that only 
through positive heroic action can the troublesome problems of national 
life be solved. 


At a time when the masses of the Chinese people are sub- 
mitting, with traditional apathy, to being harried, plundered and 
slaughtered by the forces of that Republic which delivered them 
from Manchu tyranny, the irony of this infectious idealism is 
apparent. Fascinated by the spectacle of the splendid enthu- 
siasms and iconoclastic zeal 6f Young China, Professor Reinsch, 
like many others, forgets the vast gulf which, in this land, 
divides words from deeds—the making, from the keeping, of 
laws. And so he believes in the vision of a national army, 
efficiently organised and regularly paid—a vision as chimerical as 
the scheme for refunding China’s national debt by patriotic sub- 
scriptions, or the Nanking Amazons’ demand for female suffrage. 

In expressing this opinion, I have no desire to convey the 
idea that the Chinese are utterly deficient in military virtues, 
or that, properly led and regularly paid, the Chinese soldier is 
incapable of bravery, endurance, and discipline. The experience 
and opinions of British officers and military critics is practically 
unanimous in recognising that in physique, intelligence, and 
courage of a stolid kind, the peasantry of several provinces pro- 
vides excellent material ; but just as it requires something more 
than intelligence and enthusiasm to make an efficient adminis- 
trator, so something more than able-bodied and adaptable men 
are needed to make a nation in arms. The qualities lacking 
alike in Chinese administrators and soldiers are essentially moral 
qualities. This is what Gordon meant when, fifteen years after 
his unique experiences as a successful organiser and leader of 
Chinese troops, he recorded (in a memorandum prepared for the 
Government at Peking) his deliberate opinion that they could 
never be successfully pitted against European armies. He who 
had witnessed much desperate fighting between Imperialists and 
rebels—much the same kind of fighting as was seen at Wuchang 
in November last—realised, nevertheless, that the race as a 
whole, and particularly its leaders, are lacking in the moral 
qualities and Berserker instincts that distinguish a fighting race. 
When, in 1874, he warned China against going to war with 
Russia, he amplified his advice by recommending that for the 
future she should avoid incurring useless expenditure on warships 
and guns, because her possession of these things would probably 
arouse the cupidity of aggressors and she would be despoiled— 
advice of which China has since had cause to appreciate the 
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wisdom. Gordon knew the Chinese soldiers of the South, even 
as the British officers of the Wei Hai-wei regiment learned to 
Imow and to appreciate the hardy hill-men of Shantung; but 
while appreciating their several good qualities, and recognising 
the possibility of their development in good hands, he failed to 
see in the Chinese dragon any signs of the fierce and formid- 
able beast which has since been evoked to trouble the peace 
of the West. He knew that large purchases of armaments and 
paper schemes of reorganisation do not make a national army, 
and that fiscal reform (then, as now, a task beyond the unaided 
resources of China’s rulers) must precede military efficiency. 
This indeed was the opinion formed by the most competent 
observers among the military attachés who witnessed the last 
manceuvres, held in the autumn of 1908; and it has been justified 
by the complete lack of discipline and organisation revealed since 
the collapse of the Manchus. It would be difficult to say how 
much of the Chinese army remains at the present moment of 
the 240,000 men who figured on the roster of the thirty-six 
divisions of the Lu Chiin last autumn. At the outset, divisions, 
brigades, regiments and battalions became hopelessly entangled— 
sheep without shepherds. Units were sent to the front and 
wandered back to their headquarters; some were disbanded, 
others disbanded themselves; some declared for the Republic, 
some for the Imperial cause, others for Yuan Shih-k’ai or Li 
Yuan-hung, or General Chang, or Gencral Li, their choice de- 
pending generally on prospects of pay; but to all, as time went 
on, came realisation of the fact that every body of armed men 
might with impunity hold lootable cities and citizens at their 
mercy. And with this knowledge, the army and the military 
police have become, in many places, a disorganised and preda- 
tory rabble. The craze for loot has proved stronger than any 
appeal of patriotism or discipline. 

The tendency to exaggerate the military forces and efficiency 
of China in recent years may be traced to a variety of causes.’ 
Of these, the most important lay originally in the deliberate 
policy of Chinese diplomats and officials, a policy clearly intended 
to create and maintain the idea of China feverishly arming on 
@ gigantic scale, with a view to the intimidation of possible 
aggressors. With the dramatic conversion of the Empress 
Dowager to reform in 1902, and the appearance on the scene of 
@ new class of military officers educated in Japan, serving in 
their turn as instructors, it was not difficult to increase the 
foreign-drilled forces of the Empire, actually and prospectively, 

* The population of China has been similarly exaggerated. It is continually 


stated to be 400 millions, though the first and only attempt at a systematic census 
(1910) has shown it to be about 320 millions. 
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so as to give colour to the belief that the Chinese military 
administration was rapidly approaching the European standard. 
Fired by enthusiasm for Japan’s victories over a great European 
Power, Chinese patriots and officials spoke cheerfully of the 
enrolment of a standing army of two million men within the 
next few years, and European publicists, fascinated by the vision 
of the awakening giant, took up the text and illuminated it with 
much fervour. ‘Putnam Weale,’* writing in 1905, while 
admitting the absence of competent leaders and healthy finance, 
expressed belief in, the ‘ wholesale reorganisation and re-arma- 
ment of the Chinese army,’ and foretold that in five years China 
would possess an effective peace-footing force of 360,000 men, 
and by 1915 would be able to put a million and a half into the 
field. ‘In ten or fifteen years,’ he said, ‘Japan’s forces would 
be so outnumbered that she would not dare to attack her big 
neighbour.’ Four years before, Sir Robert Hart, anxious to 
make for China friends of the Mammon of political unrighteous- 
ness in the matter of the Boxer indemnity, had drawn an even 
more sensational picture of the awakened giant. ‘In fifty 
years’ time,’ he declared, ‘there will be millions of Boxers in 
serried,;ranks and war’s panoply at the call of the Chinese 
Government.’* This picture appealed forcibly to the Wagnerian 
imagination of the Kaiser, who saw, in the coming invasion of 
Mongol hordes, a Heaven-sent opportunity for the War Lord 
to lead the embattled hosts of a European coalition, with Ger- 
many at its head. Small wonder if the man in the street 
became impressed with the reality.of the Yellow Peril.‘ 

Since her war with Japan, and particularly since the conclu- 
sion of the Russo-Japanese agreement which foreshadows the 
partition of China’s northern territories, Russia has professed 
increasing anxiety in regard to China’s military preparations, 
and to the increasing numbers of Chinese colonists in Mongolia. 
Her apprehensions of, the Yellow Peril are, no doubt, to some 
extent sincere; the Ministry of War at St. Petersburg in the 
autumn of 1910 recommended yetoing China’s proposed construc- 
tion of the Chinchow-Tsitsihar-Aigun Railway, as well as the 
alternative Kiachta-Urga scheme, on the ground that China 
would derive therefrom strategical advantages seriously menacing 


* The Reshaping of the Far Hast, vol. ii. Macmillan. 1905. 

* These from the Land of Sinim. Chapman and Hall. 1901. 

“ Since this was written ‘Putnam Weale* in the Daily Telegraph predicts 
new developments of the Yellow Peril: he sees, in the near future, China 
militant lodging ‘peremptory ultimatums’ at the Foreign Offices of Portugal 
and Holland, and Chinese squadrons, cleared for action, in the harbours of 
their ‘Eastern dependencies.’ One wonders whether Admiral Sah will be in 
command of these squadrons, and to whom he will apply for rice, coal, and 
ammunition. 
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Russia’s position. How far these fears were shared by the 
Council of Ministers it were hard to say; but there has been 
ample evidence of a chronic condition of nervousness existing 
amongst the Russian military authorities in Siberia and Man- 
churia, nervousness of the unreasoning kind which led to the 
Blagoveschenk massacre of helpless Chinese in 1900, and to the 
Dogger Bank panic in October 1904; caused, no doubt, by the 
instinctive idea that what one Asiatic race had done another 
may do. On the other hand, it must be borne in mind that 
Russia’s forward policy in Manchuria after 1900 was persistently 
justified to the world by alleged fears of dangeis from Hung- 
hutziis, and her present attitude in regard to Chinese loans seems 
to point to a recrudescence of that policy, facilitated by her 
understanding with Japan. It is improbable that either country 
really believes in the possibility of Chinese aggression, and their 
concerted objections to the ‘ Four Nations’ loans may there- 
fore safely be ascribed toa desire to prevent the creation of 
foreign interests in Manchuria, rather than to any genuine fear 
of Chinese armaments. 

Of Russia’s foreign policy, ever influenced by the imaginative 
impulses and emotions of the personal equation, it is difficult to 
speak with any degree of certainty, but of Japan it maf ‘safely 
be asserted that no real apprehensions exist in that country’ with 
regard to China’s alleged development of military strength. 
With eyes and ears wide open in every province, Japan’s trained 
experts, military and commercial, can be under no delusions. 
In the long run, Japan, more than any other Power, stands to 
profit by China’s internal dissensions and helplessness; her 
policy in Manchuria has steadily reflected recognition of this 
obvious truth. At the same time, so long as maintenance of the 
integrity of China remains the ostensible purpose of the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance, and so long as Japanese finances remain in 
their present condition, it behoves her to walk warily before the 
world: Russia, therefore, is induced to take the lead in pro- 
claiming the right of China’s nearest neighbours to supervise 
her borrowing activities and to limit her armamcuts. 

Considering Russia’s professed anxieties in the light of the 
actual situation at Peking and in the provinces, her diplomacy 
assumes a somewhat elementary aspect. Let us consider briefly 
the significance of that situation. The newly-elected President 
of the Chinese Republic, himself a declared Monarchist by con- 
viction, has recently suffered the humiliation of seeing the capital 
looted by the very troops whose discipline and organisation have 
been continually cited as the best proof of China’s military 
progress, the men whose unswerving loyalty to Yuan Shih-k’ai 
had been assumed by nearly every European writer. The looters 
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having vanished with their plunder, some semblance of order 
was restored at Peking, not by the foreign-drilled troops of the 
Lu Chin, but by the tribute-eating Marichu regiments whom 
the experts professed to despise. The spectacle of the President 
of the Republic suppressing the lawlessness of Chinese mutineers 
by the aid of Manchus and Bannermen is in itself sufficiently 
indicative of the chaotic condition of China; but another and 
even more significant sight was seen when, on the occasion of 
Yuan’s returning the British Minister’s congratulatory visit, the 
streets from his residence to the Legation were guarded (at his 
request) by British troops, no Chinese being allowed to stand 
outside their houses. Yuan subsequently expressed his gratitude 
to the Foreign Ministers for their action in organising patrols of 
European troops to reassure the plundered and terror-stricken 
citizens. Significant, too, of the opinion in which foreign and 
Chinese troops respectively are held by the average mandarin, 
is the fact that the Legation quarter has become a common 
sanctuary and treasure-house for the highest officials, Manchus 
and Chinese alike, seeking the protection of the foreigner against 
the Yellow Peril of their own creation. In the same way, 
Hongkong and the foreign settlements at Shanghai have become 
a safe place of refuge for thousands of Chinese who, when order 
is restored, will join once more in the patriot’s agitation for the 
restoration of China’s ‘sovereign rights’ in the Settlements, 
and the abolition of extra-territoriality. 

It is difficult to form any concise opinion of the fighting 
qualities, organisation and moral of the Chinese Army from the 
accounts given, principally by writers resident in Peking, of 
the fighting between Imperialists and Republicans since last 
October, partly because these accounts are usually of Chinese 
origin, and partly because of the observers’ bias of foregone 
conclusions. Descriptions by eye-witnesses of the fighting at 
Nanking and Wuchang, published for the most part in the 
North China Daily News, are more illuminating. But to get 
@ comprehensive idea of the actual situation and to appreciate 
its bearing on the question of China’s possible development of 
military efficiency, one must follow the accounts, published week 
by week in that paper, from missionaries and other corre- 
spondents resident in the interior. These writers naturally pre- 
sent the scene from many different points of view, and their 
conclusions vary from sympathetic optimism to the deepest pessi- 
mism; but the general impression which they create is, that 
the Chinese army of the present and immediate future consti- 
tutes a serious menace to China’s own well-being, but little or 
none to her external foes. In the sense that China’s weakness 
and disorder are a source of danger to the world, her undisciplined 
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and loot-hungry mobs of soldiery constitute indeed a Yellow 
Peril ; and of late, with the disappearance of constituted authority 
and the loosening of the old ethical restraints, the army has 
realised its opportunities and its power. 

Of the good qualities of the rank and file, of their powers of 
endurance, and occasional élan of enthusiasm, there has been 
ample evidence; but for proof of scientific- organisation, of 
efficiency, cohesion, esprit de corps, and trained intelligence 
amongst their leaders, we seek in vain. Here and there, amidst 
the mass of cowardly, corrupt, or incompetent officials, we find 
earnest and brave men like Li Yuan-hung, the Revolutionary 
leader, and General Chang Hsiin, the Imperialist Commander 
at Nanking. The latter appears, indeed, to be a fighting man 
of the stamp of Tso Tsung-t’ang ; yet even his martinet authority 
proved insufficient to prevent his troops from looting the city 
of Hsiichoufu. But the number of energetic and efficient leaders 
has been insignificant, and their example has completely failed 
to stem the tide of general demoralisation. Even at Nanking, 
where fhe loss of life on both sides was comparatively heavy, it 
was the rank and file who fought bravely, most of their officers 
displaying gross cowardice and incompetence. Repeated in- 
stances occur, in authentic reports from the provinces, of officers 
of the regular and militia forces using their positions for purely 
selfish ends, or lending themselves to the purposes of politicians 
and student agitafors. 

The military profession is no longer a thing of reproach in 
China; to be a soldier, as times go, is to enjoy opportunities 
which appeal to every man with predatory lust or instincts of 
self-preservation ; therefore it is that everyone wears a uniform 
who can, and the number of irregular troops and police claiming 
arrears of salary is likely to increase rapidly with the tale of 
looted cities and the disappearance of all effective authority. It 
is not pleasant to contemplate the prospects that, under these 
conditions, confront the defenceless traders and peasantry of the 
interior. For. the craze for loot has spread like wildfire and . 
become epidemic; from all parts of the country comes the same 
pitiful story of the systematic and businesslike despoiling of 
peaceful citizens by licentious soldiery. Peking, Tientsin, 
Paotingfu, Hangchow, Soochow, Fouchow, Canton, Ninghsiafu, 
Taianfu, and many other cities, have suffered, without resistance, 
all the pains and penalties of civil war; and the end is not yet. 
From Sianfu comes one of the most astounding of all these 
pitiful tales of unrest. Telegraphing on the 22nd of March, 
Reuter reported that the Kansu army (Loyalist Mahomedan 
troops, under General Sheng Yin, professedly marching on 
Peking to restore the dynasty) had arrived at Sianfu, the capital 
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of Shensi. The Chinese garrison of Republican troops, ‘ fearing 
that the Mahomedans would loot the city, began looting it them- 
selves ; whereupon the Mahomedans retired.” Yet these are the 
forces whose pay is to be provided, for the salvation of China, 
by means of huge foreign loans! And while these things are 
. taking -place all over the country, the National Assembly con-- 
tinues solemnly to proclaim the advantages of Republicanism, 
and self-governing societies in every provincial capital discourse 
of progress and prosperity. Despite its dominant note of grim 
tragedy, the situation is not without humorous aspects. 

Considering the question of the Yellow Peril, however, as a 
matter ultimately dependent upon the military instincts of the 
Chinese people, it is interesting to observe that, in the opinion 
of experts, the balance of efficiency and courage rests so far with 
the Northern troops. Had it not been for the inefficiency and 
vacillation displayed by General Yin Chang, Admiral Sah, and . 
the high authorities at Peking; had the Imperialist troops been 
allowed to follow up their first victories, it may fairly be assumed 
that the rebellion in the Yangtsze provinces would have been 
quickly stamped out ; but incompetent or disloyal leaders, truces, 
delays; and the ignominious withdrawal from Wuchang, led 
to diseduragement and the rapid growth of indiscipline and 
lawlessness. 

A noteworthy feature of the fighting at Nanking was the 
superiority of the Shantung and Chihli men as compared with 
the Hunanese regiments of the Imperialist forces. Many com- 
petent critics in recent years have been led to the conclusion 
that the high military reputation of: the Hunanese was founded 
rather on noisy professions than on any performance of valour. 
I remember discussing in 1902 the business of warfare with a 
Hunanese private of the garrison of Shanhaikuan, and his frank 
declaration that the profession of arms was well enough in times 
of peace, but that no sensible man would incur serious risks of 
being killed on a salary of fifteen shillings a month. An eye- 
witness of the fighting which took place during the ‘investment 
of Nanking in November last tells a tale which shows that this 
worthy man’s opinions were not an isolated instance of discre- 
tion, and that the average Hunanese has no desire to go to his 
grave for any fantasy or trick of fame. The batteries on Lion 
Hill, manned by Hunanese Imperialists, had for some time been 
engaged in an artillery duel with the Republicans on Tiger Hill, 
without apparent damage to either side. Inquiries into the cause 
of this futile expenditure of ammunition elicited the following 
explanation, which may well be given in the correspondent’s 
own words :— 


It appears that the Imperialist artillerymen on Lion Hill were also 
men from Hunan, and that after the capture of Tiger Hill by the 
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Republicans a mutual agreement had been come to by the men in the two 
forts that neither party would materially damage the other. Accordingly, 
for some days the shells went wide, some short, into the hillsides away 
below the guns, and some high over the top of the crests. Then one day 
the Imperialist General, Chang Hsin, was watching the shooting in person 
from Lion Hill, and by the evidence of his own eyes grasped the fact that 
something: was wrong. The range was a comparatively easy one of 3800 
yards, and instead of nearly every shot being a hit, as it should have 
been at that distance, very few of them were going anywhere near the 
target at all. Without more ado, Chang Hsiin threatened to decapitate 
two of the eight-inch gun-layers there and then on the spot, and he 
promised that divers still worse penalties should follow for the remainder 
if the shooting didn’t improve forthwith. 

So it came about that, in order to save their necks, the gunners on Lion 
Hill began to make things unpleasantly hot for their fellow-provincials on 
Tiger Hill, with the result that the latter, thinking that they had been 
grossly deceived by their friends the enemy, began in their turn to shoot 
as straight as they knew how. This state of affairs continued for the 
best part of a day, until the true reason for the apparent defection of Lion 
Hill was brought in by spies. 

Thereupon through the same agency a new scheme to prevent mutual 
injury was devised. It was simply that a defined interval, said by the 
men to be about a minute of time, should always be allowed to elapse 
between the firing of a gun and the answering shot from the other side. 
This would give ample time for the crew of the gun which had last’ fired 
to clear out of harm’s way downstairs into the bomb-proof shelter! below 
the concrete emplacement. Honour and General Chang Hsin would 
seemingly thus be satisfied, and all chance of unpleasantness, which neither 
party in the least desired, would thereby be avoided. Apparently the 
plan worked well, as after its adoption no casualty occurred on either side. 


On the other hand, the Chekiang regiments which took the 
leading part in the Republican assault and capture of Purple 
Mountain showed a fine courage. Yet these same troops, upon 
their return to Hangchow at the end of March, mutinied and 
threatened to burn their General’s yamen. 

Every day’s experience of the Revolutionary movement 
justifies the conclusion that the Chinese, as a race, retain their 
instinctive aversion to fighting for fighting’s sake, although, given 
good leaders and stern discipline, the inhabitants of certain regions 
(notably hill-men) are capable of making good troops. Every 
day’s experience shows also that many long years of educative 
processes must elapse before the nation can produce the leaders 
and the spirit of discipline to make the Chinese army the formid- 
able host of the Yellow Peril prophets. A new spirit has been 
aroused, beyond all question, amongst the educated classes of 
China ; a spirit. of vigorous, almost defiant, nationalism, which 
chafes under China’s humiliations ; which seeks, through political 
and social reforms, to put from her the reproach of weakness ; 
but, in the absence of an organised, self-respecting and produc- 
tive middle-class, there can be no immediate prospect of their 
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attaining the height of their ambitions or the fulfilment of their . 
dreams. Intellectual activity of no mean order is theirs, and 
many good qualities; but the moving spirits of the present unrest 
have failed collectively to display the discipline, constructive 
ability, and personal integrity requisite for efficient organisation 
of the body politic. In the present ferment of iconoclasm, and all ~~ 
its resultant lawlessness, lies the real Yellow Peril—for a weak 
and disorganised China means the danger of chronic unrest in 
the Far East. 

Another, and equally real, Yellow Peril lies in the pressure 
which these millions of thrifty, patient toilers, inured to the 
sternest privations, threaten, sooner or later, to bring to bear upon 
the economic and industrial equilibrium of the Western world. 
Throughout their long history the Chinese have seldom been 
obsessed by dreams of expansion and conquest, but they have 
repeatedly denationalised and overcome their conquerors. Their 
ready adaptability to environment, untiring industry, skilled 
craftsmanship, and unconquerable power of passive resistance 
have never been equalled by any race of men, unless it be the 
Hebrews. America and Australia have felt, and guarded them- 
selves against, the menace of this pressure of seething humanity. 
Its effects, and the hopeless inferiority of white man. against 
yellow in the grim economic struggle for life, may be seen to-day 
in the Straits Settlements, the Dutch Indies, and the islands of 
the South Seas, in the Treaty Ports of China, and the Russian 
railway towns of Manchuria. Where white man and yellow live 
and work side by side, the balance of economic power passes 
slowly but surely into the hands of the Asiatic. Within the 
memory of man, the wealth of the Straits Settlements and Hong- 
kong has gravitated to the Chinese; already, at Harbin and 
Tsitsihar, in Chinese territory, Russian railway porters are cheer- 
fully carrying the baggage of first-class Chinese passengers. If 
there be any menace to Europe in Cathay, it lies in the fierce 
struggle for life of three hundred million men who are ready 
to labour unceasingly for wages on which the white races must 
inevitably starve. 





J. O. P. Buanp. 


HORACE AND THE SOCIAL LIFE OF ROME. 


By a printer’s error some words were omitted from a quotation on the 
last page of Mr. Hamilton-Hoare’s article in the April number. The 
remonstrance from Augustus to Horace should of course commence as 
follows: ‘I am much annoyed with you because in what you write of this 
kind you address yourself to other people before you address yourself to me.’ 
—Enprrtor, Nineteenth Century and After. 


The Editor of Tue NineETEENTH CENTURY cannot undertake 
to return unaccepted MSS. 








